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First  Year  of  Repeal  Brings  $10,000,000 
I  In  Liquor  Revenue  To  Newspapers 

(Check  of  Linage  Figures  Indicates  Hard  Liquors  Take  Nearly  TwoThirds 
I  of  Space — Copy  Largely  Concentrated  in  Big  Cities 


WITH  the  first  year  of  prohibition 
repeal  ending  this  week,  on  Dec. 

^  5,  a  check  of  available  advertising  lin¬ 
age  figures  indicates  that  the  daily 
wspapers  of  the  nation  have  benefited 
beer,  wine,  and  liquor  advertising 
at  the  rate  of  about  nine  or  ten  million 
’iollars  a  year. 

Observation  and  scattered  linage  fig- 
ires  suggest  that  increases  in  liquor 
advertising  for  the  Thanksgiving  and 
^Christmas  holidays  are  establishing  a 
inage  peak  that  may  become  a  seasonal 
trend  in  future  years,  at  least  for  hard 
Iquors  and  wines.  In  this  case,  the 
loregoing  estimate  may  be  lifted  a  little. 

The  figures  on  which  this  survey  is 
ksed  have  been  compiled  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  from  measurements  of 
Pedia  Records  for  85  cities  of  the 
nited  States,  with  two  Canadian 
ities  given  also  for  comparative  pur- 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
ilished  tabulation  of  liquor  linage 
ering  more  than  a  few  cities.  It  in- 
cs  not  only  general  advertising,  but 
the  advertising  of  retail  liquor 
es.  and,  in  New  York  City  and 
oklyn,  the  liquor  advertising  of  de¬ 
ment  stores,  which  are  the  largest 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


retail  liquor  dealers  in  the  metropolis. 

Compilation  of  the  table  on  this  page 
involved  tabulation  and  checking  of 
some  two  thousand  items  from  the 
Media  Records  report  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1934. 

Newspapers  have  far  outstripped 
other  media  in  liquor  advertising. 
Measurements  of  a  long  list  of  maga¬ 
zines  by  National  -Advertising  Records 
show  that  in  11  months  $2,497,209  worth 
of  advertising  was  published  in  the 
classifications  of  beer,  wine,  liquor,  and 
bar  supplies.  Few  radio  stations  are 
open  to  hard  liquor  announcements,  and 
a  nine-month  figure  for  the  big  net¬ 
works,  as  reported  by  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Records,  was  only  $382,526,  prin¬ 
cipally  for  beer.  Thus  $3,250,000  might 
be  expected  to  cover  a  full  year  of 
liquor  advertising  in  magazines  and  on 
the  networks.  Billboards  presumably 
will  equal  or  exceed  magazines  in  this 
classification. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  survey  of 
newspaper  linage  shows  that  the  dailies 
of  the  85  cities  listed  carried  during  this 
period  6,207,648  lines  of  general  beer 


advertising,  469,939  lines  of  general 
wine  advertising,  10,988,627  lines  of  gen¬ 
eral  liquor  advertising,  and  2,481,156 
lines  of  retail  liquor  store  advertising. 
The  total  was  20,147,370  lines,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  about  $6,000,000 
in  newspaper  revenue  for  the  nine 
months.  -At  this  rate,  these  cities  would 
account  for  $8,000,000  in  liquor  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  full  year.  While  news¬ 
papers  in  other  cities  may  have  carried 
as  much  or  more  linage,  their  average 
rate  would  be  much  lower,  and  it  seems 
hardly  likely  that  their  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  from  the  liquor  industry  would 
amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000  or 
$1,500,000. 

-As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tabulation  on 
this  page  tells  its  own  story  of  con¬ 
centration  of  liquor  advertising  in  the 
largest  cities.  Newspapers  of  15  large 
cities  carried  11,154,195  lines  of  this 
copy,  leaving  only  8,993,175  lines  for 
the  70  other  cities.  The  proportion  is 
thus  55.4  per  cent  for  the  15  cities,  and 
44.6  per  cent  in  the  70  cities. 

Following  are  the  15  leading  cities 
and  the  liquor  linage  carried,  including 


both  general  and  retail  advertising: 

Lines 

New  A'ork  (including 

Brooklyn)  .  2,863,426 

Washington,  U.  C .  1,148,027 

Boston  .  1,026,049 

Philadelphia  .  830,257 

Chicago  .  670,476 

Detroit .  646,314 

Baltimore  .  613,463 

Pittsburgh  .  610,895 

San  Francisco  .  515,817 

Los  Angeles  .  437,689 

New  Orleans  .  394,408 

Newark  .  373,945 

Denver  .  351,352 

Cincinnati  .  348,930 

Qeveland  .  323,147 

Total  .  11,154,195 

For  Montreal,  Canada,  the  compar¬ 
able  figure  would  be  545,523  lines. 

In  the  accompanying  table  the  figures 
for  general  display  advertising  of  all 
sorts  are  given  for  comparative  pur¬ 
poses,  since  the  liquor  advertising  is 
more  than  nine-tenths  general — only  9.3 
per  cent  retail,  according  to  the  best 
figures  available.  The  total  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  15  leading  cities 


HOW  LIQUOR  ADVERTISING  HAS  BEEN  PLACED  IN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  OF  U.  S. 

(Compiled  from  Media  Records  reports  for  f.rst  nine  months  of  1934) 


Akron . 

Albany . 

Atlanta. . 

Atlantic  City . 

Albuquerque . 

Baltimore . 

Boston . 

Birmingham . 

Buffalo . 

Chicago . 

Camden . 

Chattanooga . 

Cincinnati . 

Cleveland . 

Columbus . 

Dallas . 

Dayton . 

Denver . 

Des  Moines . 

Detroit . 

Easton . 

El  Paso . 

Erie,  Pa . 

Evansville . 

Fall  River,  Mass . 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

Fort  Worth . 

Freeport-Hempstead, 

N.  Y . 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y .  . .  . 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

Hartford . 

Houston . 

Indianapolis . 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . 

Knoxville . 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Manchester,  N.  H .  . . . 

Los  Angeles . 

Milwaukee . 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Newark . 

New  York  City . 

New  York  department 
store  liquor  linage. . . 


Alcoholic 

Total 

Liquor 

Beers 

Wines 

Liquors 

Beverage 

Display 

Stores 

General 

General 

General 

General 

General 

Retail 

80,376 

2,378 

84,285 

167,039 

1,728,678 

3,180 

35,258 

7,608 

114,194 

157,060 

3,384,509 

47,210 

17,012 

2,942 

3,808 

23,762 

3,253,354 

168 

22,170 

3,736 

43,185 

69,091 

612,032 

17,580 

58,178 

142 

73,603 

131,923 

967,851 

3,957 

170,799 

10,216 

392,873 

573,888 

4,963,951 

39,575 

.305,840 

23,925 

647.295 

296 

977,060 

296 

8,855,598 

2,602,747 

3,367,694 

48,989 

78,953 

13,557 

207,694 

300,204 

31,867 

121,906 

5,679 

529,413 

656,998 

7,886,851 

13,478 

14,810 

3,446 

66,740 

84,996 

1,045,090 

41,002 

24,405 

31 

24,436 

1,352,284 

130,308 

1,809 

216,533 

348,650 

3,586,697 

280 

81,589 

465 

240,437 

322,491 

3,748,736 

656 

75,358 

139,516 

80,097 

1,633 

199,343 

276,334 

139,516 

202,781 

3.007,538 

3,617,738 

2,544,085 

944 

1,692 

120,992 

4,706 

146,944 

9,846 

175,586 

332,376 

2,143,934 

18,976 

268 

142 

410 

2,189,619 

56 

268,000 

14,674 

363,304 

645,978 

4,905,123 

336 

15,343 

670 

90,874 

106,887 

711,229 

800 

71.689 

2,557 

74,246 

1,188,288 

19,786 

48,033 

5,471 

219,470 

272,974 

1,741,183 

3,433 

73,118 

73,118 

1,674,850 

501 

15,349 

233 

28,689 

44,271 

782,164 

5,858 

105,222 

29 

29,880 

135,131 

1,720,447 

14,033 

54,941 

289 

55,230 

2,567,402 

86 

3,736 

222 

10,683 

14,641 

499,886 

63,360 

15,070 

1,200 

2,795 

19,065 

454,758 

14.490 

44,702 

5,610 

176,072 

226,384 

1,565,048 

112 

48,277 

2,004 

146,505 

196,786 

2,380,123 

34,321 

68,571 

68,571 

2,801,218 

11,233 

87,379 

2,064 

78,814 

168,257 

2,907,612 

510 

25,351 

455 

25,806 

1,600,991 

156 

47,532 

2,626 

50,158 

850,054 

13,794 

37,249 

111 

37,360 

1,336,405 

46,273 

41,507 

88,604 

763 

47,036 

41,507 

432,103 

1,921,966 

633,081 

5,187,127 

27,844 

315,655 

5,586 

58,748 

3,517 

232,270 

294,535 

3,759,809 

17,900 

38,674 

38,674 

1,776,090 

29 

108,813 

4,091 

202,338 

315,242 

3,017,920 

58,703 

461,330 

74,903 

1,296,059 

1,832,292 

16,150,280 

327,700 

Brooklyn.  N.  V . 

Brooklyn  department 
store  liquor  linage. . , 

New  Orleans . 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. . . 

Oakland,  Calif . 

Oklahoma  City . 

Omaha . 

Peoria . 

Philadelphia . 

Phoenix . 

Pittsburgh . 

Portland,  Ore . 

Providence . 

Reading,  Pa . 

Richmond,  \’a . 

Rochester . 

Salt  Lake  City . 

San  Antonio . 

San  Diego . 

San  Francisco . 

Seattle . 

Sioux  City . 

South  Bend . 

Spokane . 

St.  Louis . 

Syracuse . 

Tacoma . 

Toledo . 

Trenton.  N.  J . 

Tulsa,  Okla . 

Washington . 

Westchester  County 


412,793 


Wichita . 

Wilkes-Barre. 
Worcester.  .  . 
Youngstown. 


Alcoholic 

Total 

Liquor 

Beers 

Wines 

Liquors 

Beverage 

Display 

Stores 

General 

General 

General 

General 

General 

Retail 

87,344 

1,027 

69,184 

157,555 

2,251,035 

121,968 

11,118 

68,612 

4,243 

314,036 

386,891 

3.538,315 

7,517 

12,209 

12,464 

24,673 

566,403 

17,158 

53,068 

8,538 

91,167 

152,773 

1,957,607 

20,319 

80,384 

80,384 

2,528,184 

171 

71,511 

2,942 

4,095 

78,548 

2.327.556 

99,845 

765 

95,822 

196,432 

2,764,080 

19,355 

147,378 

24,844 

657,465 

829,687 

7,638,610 

570 

106,544 

517 

107,061 

1,585,659 

136,272 

18,174 

456,449 

610,895 

4.515,865 

102,320 

6,852 

155,854 

265,026 

2,810,603 

2,550 

55,232 

2,781 

147,302 

205,315 

2,612,296 

16,986 

32,754 

2,534 

182,988 

218,276 

1,603,862 

29,753 

65,579 

14,908 

155,107 

235,594 

1,970,113 

1,848 

27,727 

17,386 

149,242 

194,355 

3,401,776 

16,441 

90,245 

280 

90,525 

2,369,268 

287 

79,208 

2,942 

3,808 

85,958 

2.763,356 

48,926 

19,995 

103,652 

172,573 

2,663,585 

34,621 

111,704 

25,215 

332,044 

468,963 

5,016,119 

46,854 

124,093 

20,581 

139,673 

284,347 

3.310,137 

4,129 

38,039 

16 

1,888 

39,943 

1,325,788 

64,566 

1,255 

14,589 

80,410 

1,503,835 

3,866 

128,316 

14,302 

45,375 

187,993 

1,840,934 

90,791 

2,225 

215,949 

308,965 

3,913,927 

58,626 

48,524 

8,365 

142,535 

199,424 

2.940,222 

64,442 

75,638 

7,989 

80,519 

164,146 

1,672.152 

3,343 

37,734 

1,972 

137,431 

177,137 

2,017,388 

1,916 

23,184 

690 

63,732 

87,606 

967,628 

15,795 

42,407 

42,407 

1,629,128 

28 

181,066 

12,433 

532,942 

726,441 

5,496,853 

421,586 

206,735 

1,525 

26,782 

235,042 

3,689,825 

222,268 

38,616 

2,522,406 

68,448 

3,793 

186,787 

259,028 

2.507,701 

359 

72,333 

8.374 

89,069 

169,776 

2,339,236 

57,873 

32,998 

593 

64,295 

97,886 

1,541,486 

1,265 

.  6,207,648 

469,939 

10,988,627 

17,666,214 

217.094.978 

2,481,156 

For  comparative  purposes  linage  of  two  Canadian  cities  is  given  here: 

Montreal .  173,272  21,989  346,394  541,655  5,105,890 

Toronto .  516  98  656  1,270  5,347,158 


3,868 

1,911 


4 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  8,  1934 


amounted  to  12.5  iKr  cent  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  display  classitication,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  2.3  per  cent  of  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  carried. 

For  the  70  other  cities  listed  the  to¬ 
tal  liquor  advertising  averaged  only 
about  7  i)er  cent  as  much  as  general 
display,  or  about  1.3  per  cent  of  total 
advertising. 

If  this  decreasing  emphasis  may  be 
assumed  to  carry  through  into  the  1,600 
daily  newspapers  for  which  figures  are 
not  readily  available,  it  seems  certain 
that  liquor  advertising  amounts  to  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  total  advertising  in 
the  great  bulk  of  newspapers. 

Considering  that  nearly  all  the  liquor 
advertising  is  general,  and  presumably 
paying  general  rates,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  such  copy  will  have  furnished 
something  like  2  per  cent  of  newspaper 
advertising  revenue  by  the  end  of  1934. 
Individual  newspapers,  of  course,  will 
vary  widely  from  these  averages — as 
already  indicated  for  the  largest  papers. 

Something  more  than  a  third  of  the 
rneasured  advertising  linage  in  the  85 
cities  (35.1  per  cent)  has  come  from 
beer,  this  copy  being  spread  into  a 
dozen  or  more  states  where  copy  for 
stronger  liquors  is  non-existent  or 
trifling  in  amount.  (In  some  of  these 
cases  the  report  of  wine  and  liqudr 
linage  is  explained  by  copy  in  supple¬ 
ments  distributed  with  the  newspapers, 
notably  the  American  Weekly.) 

Wine  advertising  has  been  small  in 
amount — only  2.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
reported  in  the  statistics.  Other 
liquors,  primarily  whisky  and  gin,  ac¬ 
counted  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
linage  (62.2  per  cent). 

In  revenue,  beer  might  not  make  this 
good  a  showing,  since  it  was  over¬ 
shadowed  by  hard  liquors  in  the  largest 
cities  where  newspaper  rates  are 
highest. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  likely 
that  beer  was  a  bigger  linage  factor 
proportionately  than  other  beverages  in 
the  cities  and  states  not  represented  in 
the  accompanying  table. 

The  difference  between  beer  and  hard 
liquors  as  users  of  newspaper  space  in 
cities  where  there  is  no  restriction  upon 
either  is  illustrated  by  New  York  City 
where  comparable  figures  are  available 
for  1933.  Last  year  from  the  time 
when  beer  was  legalized  in  April  until 
the  end  of  October,  nearly  seven  months, 
general  advertising  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  in  Manhattan  newspapers  amounted 
to  480,729  lines,  and  in  Brooklyn  news¬ 
papers  87,289  lines.  This  year,  from 
Jan.  1  to  Oct.  31,  ten  months,  general 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages 
reached  2,134,789  lines  in  Manhattan 
newspapers,  and  183,383  lines  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  newspapers. 

Other  figures  for  New  York  City 
emphasize  the  point.  For  the  full 
year  of  1933 — that  is,  nearly  nine 
months  of  beer  selling,  and  not  quite 
a  month  of  wine  and  liquor  sales — 
general  display  advertising  in  New 
York  City  newspapers,  including  Brook¬ 
lyn,  amounted  to:  Beer,  661,077  lines; 
wines, 41,730  lines;  liquors,  195,459  lines. 

The  repeal  anniversary  this  week 
was  greeted  by  advertised  announce¬ 
ments  of  policy  by  National  Distillers 
Products  Corporation  and  Schenley  Dis¬ 
tillers  Corporation,  the  two  largest  do¬ 
mestic  distilling  firms.  National  Dis¬ 
tillers  repeated  an  advertisement  pub¬ 
lished  in  Oct.,  1933,  pledging  itself  to 
stand  for  moderation  and  temperance. 

The  Schenley  anniversary  copy  car¬ 
ried  a  large  picture  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  crediting  his  “dauntless  leader¬ 
ship”  with  the  rebirth  of  “a  great 
American  industry.”  The  text  said  that 
the  Federal  treasury  had  received  nearly 
$400,(^,000  in  taxes  from  beer,  wine 
and  liquor  in  the  last  year,  in  addition 
to  millions  of  dollars  i>aid  to  states  and 
communities.  Approximately  one  mil¬ 
lion  American  men  and  women,  the  copy 
stated,  have  foimd  empli^ment  as  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  repeal. 


RESUMES  PUBLICATION 
The  New  Bern  (N.  C.)  Times,  after 
several  weeks  of  suspension,  has  re¬ 
sumed  under  the  new  management  of 
H.  C  Waldrop  and  H.  B.  Jones. 


Two  Dailies  Thwart  Attempts  to 

Keep  Prodigy’s  Identity  Secret 


THK  names  of  two  child  prodigies 
in  New  York  aiid  Brooklyn,  whose 
IQ  ratings  placed  them  on  the  front 
pages  of  all  New  York  newspapers, 
one  on  .Monday  and  the  other  on  1  ues- 
day  of  this  week,  were  successiully 
withheld  by  school  authorities  until 
Thursday,  when  the  .Vcu’  Tork  Daily 
Nczk.s  came  out  with  a  picture  of  what 
was  said  to  be  the  Brooklyn  boy,  and 
the  Brooklyn  liaglc  came  out  with  a 
conflicting  name  and  picture  in  the 
same  case. 

The  first  story  told  of  a  boy  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  educational  clinic  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
whose  intelligence  quotient  was  196, 
which  placed  him  aniong  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  children  on  record.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  Einstein’s  IQ  was  205. 

One  of  the  school  authorities  stated 
the  reasons  for  keeping  the  boy’s  name 
secret.  “Much  advertisement  of  his 
abilities  and  the  popularity  arising 
therefrom,”  he  said,  “would  prove  Harm¬ 
ful  in  introducing  unfavorable  and  arti¬ 
ficial  influences  in  his  social,  emotional 
and  intellectual  achievements.” 

The  next  day  a  story  was  told  of 


a  still  more  intellectual  boy  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  details  of  which  were  given  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  His  intelli¬ 
gence  quotient  was  230,  higher  than 
Einstein’s.  The  boy  was  a  student  of 
the  Ethical  Culture  School,  and  in  this 
instance  newspapers  printed  a  picture 
of  nine  pupils  with  a  teacher  in  this 
school,  saying  in  the  caption  that  the 
“brightest  boy”  was  one  of  the  group. 

The  Daily  News  said  the  Brooklyn 
‘‘genius”  is  Ivan  King,  a  little  more 
than  six  years  old,  who  lives  in  Wood- 
mere.  The  picture  of  him  and  his 
mother  was  printed  two  columns  wide 
on  page  seven  of  the  Brooklyn  edition. 
No  information  was  available  this  week 
as  to  where  the  paper  got  its  informa¬ 
tion.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  from  what 
it  said  were  unimpeachable  sources,  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  boy  was  .Arthur  Green¬ 
wood,  of  Flatbush.  One  of  the  Eagle’s 
informants  was  a  public  school  enthu¬ 
siast  who  was  incensed  because  the 
public  schools  were  not  given  credit 
for  training  the  boy.  The  Eagle  printed 
a  picture  of  the  boy  and  a  story  on 
page  one. 


PRESIDENT’S  SON  IRKED 


Objects  to  Having  Baby  Pboto- 
grapbed,  But  Poses  With  Wife 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  'Dec.  4 — Elliott  Roosevelt, 
second  son  of  the  President,  became  en- 
ranged  here  yesterday  when  Godfrey 
Lundberg,  Chicago  Tribune  photo¬ 
grapher,  attempted  to  take  a  picture  of 
him  carrying  his  baby  daughter  in  the 
Union  station.  Switching  the  baby  to 
one  arm,  young  Roosevelt  grasped  the 
photographer’s  overcoat  sleeve,  seeking 
to  seize  the  plate,  and  ripped  the  sleeve 
from  the  coat. 

“I’ll  smack  you,”  Roosevelt  explained, 
but  Lundberg  ducked  sidewise  and  es¬ 
caped.  He  was  attempting  to  make  a 
“speed  flash”  of  Roosevelt  and  the  baby. 

Later  Elliott  and  his  wife  explained 
to  newspapermen  that  they  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  posing  but  that  they  did  not 
wish  their  child  included.  They  then 
permitted  themselves  to  be  photographed. 

U.  P.  LUNCHEON  IN  UMA 

Robert  J.  Bender,  vice-president  and 
general  news  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  and  A.  L.  Bradford,  manager  of 
the  U.  P.  Buenos  .Aires  bureau,  were 
guests  of  honor  at  a  banquet  at  the 
country  club  in  Lima,  Peru,  Dec.  3, 
offered  by  Ricardo  Leon,  manager  of 
the  Lima  bureau.  Ministers  of  Chile, 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
Spain  and  Louis  G.  Dreyfuss,  Jr.,  coun¬ 
sellor  of  the  American  embassy  at¬ 
tended.  Editors  of  El  Comercio,  La 
Prensa  and  La  Cronica,  business  lead¬ 
ers  and  foreign  correspondents  also 
were  guests.  Mr.  Bender  is  returning 
to  the  United  States  after  a  tour  of 
South  America.  Mr.  Bradford  is  en 
route  back  to  Buenos  Aires  after  a 
visit  to  the  United  States. 


REFEREE  ORDERS  SALE 


$35,000  Offered  for  Two  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  Dailies 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  Dec.  6— An 
offer  of  ^5,000  for  the  building,  equip¬ 
ment  and  goodwill  of  the  Appalachian 
Publishers,  owners  of  the  Johnson  City 
Staff  News  and  the  Johnson  City 
Chronicle,  was  announced  at  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  hearing  held  December  5  before 
Referee  Haynes.  Referee  Haynes  or¬ 
dered  the  property  sold  at  public  auction 
on  January  10.  The  offer  for  the 
property  is  on  a  basis  of  $15,000  cash, 
and  notes  for  the  unpaid  purchase 
money  due  in  six,  12  and  18  months. 

The  newspapers  have  been  operated 
by  George  F.  Dugger,  trustee,  for  the 
past  several  months.  The  offer  was 
made  by  Don  Reynolds,  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  and  does  not  include  the 
accounts  receivable,  which  will  be  used 
for  payment  of  bankruptcy  administra¬ 
tion  expenses.  Appalachian  Publishers 
is  a  Virginia  corporation  with  $330,000 
capital  stock,  of  which  $60,(XX)  is  pre¬ 
ferred  stock.  Guy  L.  Smith,  the  former 
publisher,  was  appointed  federal  re¬ 
ceiver,  March  2,  1934,  and  subsequently 
Mr.  Dugger  was  appointed  trustee. 

A  schedule  filed  March  12,  1934, 
showed  liabilities  of  $231,186.41,  which 
included  secured  claims  of  $156,081.16. 
The  company  carried  its  real  estate  at 
$139,282.M,  circulation  at  $112,(XX)  and 
equipment  $103,300. 


HEADS  BUSINESS  BUREAU 

M.  C.  Penticoff,  district  manager  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Better  Business 
Bureau,  succeeding  Bruce  MacLeish, 
secretary  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 
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DISCUSS  UNIFICATION  T 
IN  TELEGRAPH  FIELD  L 


Western  Union  Willing  to  Go  Along 

Under  Present  Conditions — Wire 
Companies  Oppose  A.  T.  & 

T.  Leased  Printers 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

W  .\SHi.\GTo.\,  D.  C.,  Dec.  5 — Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  the  major  -Vnierican 
communications  companies  apjjeared 
liefore  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  this  week  to  discuss  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  nation’s  communications 
system.  .-Mthough  officials  from  all 
the  companies  indicated  an  interest  in 
merging  interests,  J.  C.  Willeyer,  vice- 
president  of  the  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  said  his  company  was 
willing  to  go  along  under  present  con¬ 
ditions. 

David  Sarnoff,  president  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  told  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  the  American  communica¬ 
tions  industry  is  at  a  distinct  disad¬ 
vantage  in  the  international  field  and 
will  remain  so  until  a  definite  national 
communications  policy  is  adopted  by 
this  country. 

“Nevertheless,”  Mr.  Willever  said, 
“Western  Union  has  not  thus  far  re¬ 
garded  merger  with  competing  com¬ 
panies  as  presenting  an  attractive  pros¬ 
pect.” 

Colonel  Sosthenes  Behn,  president  of 
the  International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation  which  owns  the 
Postal  Telegraph,  Commercial  Cables, 
Mackay  Radio  and  the  All-.\merican 
Cables,  appeared  to  advocate  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  all  forms  of  American  tel^ 
graph  services — wire,  cable  and  radio 
telegraph.  Col.  A.  H.  Griswold,  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  the  company  ex¬ 
plained  that  abuses  had  grown  up  in 
the  telegraph  field  largely  because  of 
intense  competition,  which,  he  said,  had 
also  impeded  progress  in  development 
of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Willever  elaborated  in  describ¬ 
ing  one  of  the  “abuses  in  irregular  tele¬ 
graph  operations”  as  service  offered  by 
the  .American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  through  leasing  of  wires  to 
private  organizations  for  transmission 
of  private  messages. 

Any  unification,  he  said,  should  in¬ 
clude  Western  Union,  the  Postal  Tel^ 
graph  and  Cable  Company,  the  Radio 
(Torporation  of  America  and  the  Mac¬ 
kay  Radio  System. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tel^ 
graph  Company  also  favored  unifica¬ 
tion  when  (3.  P.  Cooper,  vice-president 
of  A.  T.  &  T.,  said  his  company  b^ 
lieves  “the  possible  advantages”  of  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  telegraph  industry  suf¬ 
ficient  to  justify  commission  recommen¬ 
dations  to  Congress  for  enactment  of 
permissive  legislation. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  he  did  not  believe 
either  leased  wire  services  or  teletyp^ 
writer  printer  exchanges,  both  exten¬ 
sively  developed  by  A.  T.  &  T.  in  it- 
cent  years,  should  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  telegraph  industry. 

YONKERS  EDITOR  LAUDED 


Mayor,  Police  Chief,  Judge  and  100 
Civic  Leaders  Gather  at  Dinner 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  6 — Lew  S 
Dayton,  vice-president  and  editor  of  the 
daily  Herald  Statesman,  received  some 
“flowers  for  the  living”  last  night  wto 
100  civic  leaders  gathered  at  a  surprise 
testimonial  dinner  honoring  his  higk 
standards  of  journalism. 

Unselfish  service  to  Yonkers  given  by 
the  Herald  Statesman  under  Mr.  Day- 
ton’s  editorial  leadership  was  stressed  o 
eulogistic  addresses  by  Mayor  Joseph  F. 
Loehr,  Police  (Thief  Edward  J.  (juiri 
former  Mayor  John  J.  Fogarty,  County 
Judge-elect  Gerald  Nolan,  State  Sai- 
ator-elect  James  A.  Garrity,  Dr.  Harn 
Aronowitz  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Rotary  Club,  Wallace  Odell,  vice 
president  of  Westchester  County 
lishers,  Inc.,  and  former  Acting  C3tj 
Judge  John  A.  Wallace. 

Credit  for  cooperation  in  the  finaneft 
rehabilitation  of  the  city  was  given  d* 
newspaper  by  Mayor  Loehr. 
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GUILD  WALKS  OUT  OF  WAGE  HEARING 

Broun  Group,  Outraged  by  Reversal  of  Jennings  Decision,  “Returns  to  Picket  Line” — Publishers 
Claim  Editorial  Wages  Are  Not  Low — Some  Protest  Hour  Provisions 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Dec.  5— 
Consideration  of  proposed  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  and  minimum  wages  for 
the  daily  newspaiier  publishing  industry 
developed  into  an  ex- parte  proceeding 
Wednesday  when  Heywood  Broun  and 
his  guild  associates  declared  open  war¬ 
fare  on  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration  and  headed  “back  to  the  picket 
line.” 

The  guild’s  national  president  and 
several  of  his  colleagues  remained  in 
the  hearing  room  only  long  enough  to 
read  prepared  censorious  statements — 
then  walked  out  enmasse.  The  maneu¬ 
ver  was  executed  with  the  finesse  of  a 
well-rehearsed  play. 

Action  of  the  NRA  in  forcing  reopen¬ 
ing  of  the  Jennings  case  was  given  as 
the  reason  for  the  departure,  which  not 
only  involved  those  scheduled  to  speak 
for  the  guild  and  their  supporters  at 
the  hearing,  but  also  Paul  Fredericksen, 
the  Labor  Advisory  Board  member.  Mr. 
Fredericksen  declared  that  nothing  could 
be  gained  by  his  taking  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  until  such  time  as  the  “impar¬ 
tiality”  of  the  NRA  has  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

Hardly  had  the  Acting  Division  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Jack  B.  Tate,  who  had 
charge  of  the  hearing,  rapped  his  gavel 
to  convene  the  hearing,  than  Broun 
arose  and  secured  permission  to  read 
his  statement.  He  was  followed  by  Mor¬ 
ris  Watson,  chairman  of  the  National 
Press  AsscKiation  Committee  of  the 
Guild. 

“We  are  withdrawing  now,”  said 
Broun,  “because  of  the  extraordinary 
action  of  the  NR.\  in  forcing  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  Jennings  case.  On  Mon¬ 
day  the  guild  had  won.  It  had  won  its 
first  significant  victory  at  the  hands  of 
any  board  in  VV'ashington  and  we  are 
(luite  ready  to  applaud  the  courage  of 
that  decision.  On  Tuesday  we  learn 
that  the  case  has  been  reopened.  .At 
whose  request?  Not  at  the  request  of 
the  guild  or  .\lr.  Hearst,  the  two  inter¬ 
ested  parties,  but  at  the  retiuest  of  the 
acting  general  counsel  for  the  National 
Recovery  Administration.” 

Accusing  Donald  Richberg  of  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  of  the  publishers,  Broun 
declared :  “As  long  as  the  corridors  of 
Ur.  Richberg  are  filled  with  mysterious, 
high-pressure  representatives  of  the 
publishers,  we  feel  that  we  belong  else¬ 
where.  \Vhen  and  if  the  NRA  purges’ 
itself  we  will  return.  We  charge  defi¬ 
nitely  that  on  this  occasion  and  on  sev- 
ml  former  ones,  NRA  has  allowed 
itself  to  be  terrified  by  the  publishers. 

■‘This  is  not  the  battle  ground,”  as¬ 
serted  Broun.  “We  don’t  want  to  be 
ambushed.  We  are  going  back  to  the 
picket  line  in  Newark,  where  the  air  is 
cleaner.” 

Watson  explained  that  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  propose  the  inclusion  of  the 
wire  services  and  syndicates  in  a  sup¬ 
plement  of  the  code,  but  that  since 
newspaper  employes  are  treated  a^ 
outcasts”  by  the  publishers,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  employes  by 
«ming  under  the  code.  He  charged 
that  the  cc^e  is  “apparently  a  sham  to 
cow  special  privileges  for  publishers.” 

The  Administrator  and  his  associates 
of  the  various  advisory  boards  appeared 
somewhat  upset  by  this  dramatic  open¬ 
ing  of  the  hearing  since  the  guild  had 
mmounced  the  intention  of  offering  nine 
witnesses  to  present  its  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy. 

Admini-strator  Tate  asserted  that  the 
nearing  is  getting  out  of  hand,”  and 
Pve  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  decision 
in  the  Jennings  ca.se  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  hearings  in  prog- 
f®,  which  were  entirely  concerned 
jfith  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours  proposed  by  the  Code  Authority. 

He  announced  that  the  record  would 
he  kept  open  until  Dec.  19,  and  that 
members  of  the  guild  or  any  other  in¬ 
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terested  party  could  file  statements  or 
data  in  support  of  their  conclusions. 


Hanson  departed  from  his  planned 
statement  to  discuss  at  some  length  the 


Ruby  -A.  Black  of  Theta  Figma  Phi.  action  of  guild  members  in  "walking 
national  prole>sional  fraternity  for  out”  of  the  hearing.  While  agreeing 
women  in  journalism,  who  also  had  pre-  with  the  .Administrator  that  the  Jen- 
pared  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  nings  case  was  not  pertinent  to  the 
proposed  minimum  wages  were  far  too  instant  proceedings,  he  declared  that  in 


Guild  group  in  Wa.shington— Sealed,  left  to  right:  Heywood  Broun,  president 
American  .Newspaper  Guild;  Dan  de  Souza,  president,  Washington  chapter; 
Carl  Randau,  president.  New  \ork  chapter;  Jonathan  Eddv,  executive  secretary' 
American  Guild.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Robert  M.  Buck,  Washington;  David 
Frederick,  president,  Boston  chapter;  Morris  Watson,  chairman  of  the  n.itional 
guild's  press  association  committee. 


low  for  news  department  employees, 
announced  that  she  would  withhold 
such  statement  until  authorized  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  on  behalf  of  the  fraternity. 

The  .Administrator  then  called  upon 
Klisha  Hanson,  Washington  attorney 
for  the  .American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  .Association,  and  counsel  for  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Code  .Authority,  to 
present  the  latter’s  views  on  the  wages 
and  hours  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Code  Authority  amendment. 


view  of  the  remarks  made  by  Broun 
and  his  colleagues,  he  felt  it  incumbent 
to  define  the  publishers’  stand  in  the 
case. 

"If  the  NR. A  counsel  had  not  taken 
the  action  he  did  in  the  Jennings  case.  ” 
said  Hanson,  “he  would  have  violated 
the  newspaper  cixle.”  as  well  as  the 
entire  underlying  principle  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  .Act. 

.Action  of  the  NLRB  in  ordering  the 
reinstatement  of  Jennings  on  the  San 


Neu's  Workers  Among  Highest  Paid 
On  Newspapers^  A.N.P.A.  Tells  NRA 


News  department  workers  are 
among  the  highest-paid  of  all 
workers  employed  by  daily  newspapers, 
according  to  an  analysis  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association 
of  its  survey  prepared  for  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Code  Authority  for  the 
Washington  hearing  Wedne.sday. 

"The  average  hourly  earnings  of  17,- 
772  news  department  workers  on  77 1 
newspapers  are  shown  to  be  99  cents 
per  hour  and  the  total  weekly  earnings 
$730,749,”  tlie  report  declares.  “The 
average  hourly  and  weekly  earnings  for 
the  total  group  is  pulled  down  by  the 
presence  in  the  totals  of  3,794  cub  re¬ 
porters.  clerks,  office,  copy  and  errand 
boys.  These  should  not  be  included  in 
calculations  intended  to  show  average 
earnings  of  desk  men,  reporters,  photo¬ 
graphers  and  artists  employed  in 
news  departments.  Confining  the  cal¬ 
culations  to  these  four  occupational 
groups  reveals  average  hourly  earnings 
of  $l.ll  per  hour — $46.92  per  average 
week  of  42.31  hours.” 

The  survey,  the  second  made  by  the 
.A.N.P.A.  within  the  past  year,  excludes 
news  department  executives,  it  is  stated. 
The  first  survey  did. 

Earnings  range  from  an  average 
hourly  rate  of  69  cents  an  hour  on 
papers  of  less  than  5,000  circulation  to 
$1.42  per  hour  on  papers  of  more  than 
100,000  circulation.  The  weekly  range 
is  from  $29.29  to  $58.53.  On  popula¬ 


tion  groupings,  the  range  in  average 
hourly  rates  is  from  74  cents  in  cities 
ot  less  than  25,000  population  to  $1.49 
in  cities  of  more  than  750,000  popula¬ 
tion.  The  weekly  range  is  from  $32.32 
to  $60.62. 

.Artists,  numbering  645  out  of  the 
total  of  17,772  news  department  work¬ 
ers,  had  the  highest  average  hourly 
earnings,  $1.35  per  hour;  $55.56  per 
average  week  of  41.02  hours.  The 
range  in  hourly  rates  is  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  74  cents  per  hour  on  papers  of 
less  than  5,000  circulation  to  $1.46  per 
hour  on  papers  of  more  than  100,000 
circulation.  The  weekly  range  is  from 
$29.40  to  $60.  On  population  groupings, 
artists  range  from  an  average  of  74 
cents  per  hour  in  cities  under  25,000 
population,  to  an  average  of  $1.52  per 
hour  in  cities  of  750,000  population  or 
more.  The  weekly  range  is  $29.40  to 
$61.62. 

Desk  men,  numbering  5,730,  top  the 
tour  groups  on  weekly  earnings  because 
of  the  longer  average  hours  per  week. 
The  average  hourly  earnings  of  desk 
men  are  $1.30,  or  $56.11  per  average 
week  of  43.26  hours.  The  range  is 
from  an  average  of  79  cents  per  hour 
on  papers  of  less  than  5,000  circulation, 
to  $1.70  per  hour  on  papers  of  more 
than  100,000  circulation.  The  weekly 
range  is  from  an  average  of  $34.74  to 
$70.91.  On  population  groupings,  desk 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


I  rancisco  Call-Bulletin  was  a  “threat’’ 
at  freedom  of  the  press,  a  freedom  that 
was  expressly  written  into  the  news¬ 
paper  code  and  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  he  emphasized.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Call-Bulletin  has  at  no 
time  failed  to  abide  by  the  provisions 
of  that  code,  and  “any  rights  that  Jen¬ 
nings  has,  resulted  from  his  publisher’s 
acceding  to  the  code.” 

The  counsel  asserted  the  publishers 
are  united  in  their  effort  to  assure  con¬ 
tinued  freedom  of  the  press,  and  de¬ 
clared;  “I  am  amazed  at  news  writers 
coming  down  here  and  attacking  their 
great  heritage.” 

The  ruling  of  the  NLRB  was  termed 
by  Hanson  as  a  “violent  and  deliberate 
disrespect  for  the  code.”  and  he  praised 
the  NR. A  for  reopening  the  case  so  that 
it  might  be  threshed  out  by  the  .Admin¬ 
istration  without  the  necessity  of  going 
to  court,  or  at  least  before  taking  the 
case  to  court  for  decision. 

Returning  to  his  original  program, 
Hanson  outlined  the  various  negotia¬ 
tions  of  the  code  authority  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  determine  proper  maximum  hours 
and  minimum  wages  for  news  depart¬ 
ment  employees. 

After  the  Code  .Authority  had  made 
two  surveys,  the  guild  finally  produced 
one,  as  did  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Labor  Department,”  he 
said.  The  two  Code  Authority  surveys 
are  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Labor 
Bureau,  but  there  is  little  resemblance 
between  these  three  and  the  guild  sur¬ 
vey.  it  was  pointed  out. 

Hanson  charged  that  leaders  of  the 
guild  are  “utterly  disloyal”  to  their  own 
group  and  to  the  publishers,  and  are 
continually  stirring  up  trouble  for  the 
publishers.  The  Administration  should 
“no  longer  pay  any  attention  to  the 
procrastination  and  sabotage  of  the 
guild,”  he  declared. 

.Administrator  Tate  ordered  tliat  part 
of  Hanson’s  remarks  on  the  “disloy¬ 
alty”  of  guild  members  stricken  from 
the  records,  and  the  publishers  counsel 
replied  that  as  long  as  he  had  said  it, 
I'.e  did  not  mind. 

Hanson  pointed  out  the  numerous  dit- 
liculties  encountered  by  tlie  Code  -Au¬ 
thority  in  securing  information  on  wages 
and  hours.  Daily  papers  with  5,000  to 
1,000.000  circulation  have  assented  to 
the  proposed  amendment,  and  papers  in 
cities  from  5,000  population  to  2,000,000 
have  supported  it,  he  said.  The  papers 
in  cities  under  5,000  are  three  times  « 
many  as  in  cities  of  more  than  50O,00U 
population,  he  continued. 

In  New  York  City,  there  are  ten 
newspapers  with  less  than  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  nine  under  30,000 ;  in  Los 
-Angeles  there  are  two  with  less  than 
2,000,  and  in  Philadelphia,  two  with 
1,000.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  are 
evident,  said  Hanson,  since  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  view  the  activities  of  the 
smaller  newspapers. 

The  Code  .Authority  counsel  con¬ 
cluded  his  testimony  by  reading  into  the 
record  letters  from  newspapers  all 
the  country  supporting  the  hours  a^ 
wages  provisions  proposed  by  the  Code 
-Authority.  He  was  followed  by  Har¬ 
vey  J.  Kelly,  Chairman  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
Special  Standing  Committee,  who 
went  into  detail  on  the  second  Code 
Authoritv  survey  and  discussed  the 
other  surveys.  Kelly  stressed  the  point 
that  while  for  convenience  the  second 
Code  -Authority  survey  was  entitled  the 
second  .A.N.P..A.  survey,  this  sur\ey 
was  conducted  for  and  paid  for  by  the 
Code  .Authority. 

C.  E.  Rogers  of  the  .American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism,  told  the  gathering  that 
college  graduates  cannot  afford  to  a^ 
cept  the  low  minimum  salaries  proposed 
by  the  Code  Authority.  Only  boys  and 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


NEWARK  GUILD  GETS 
AID  OF  A.  F.  OF  L. 

Green  Says  He  Is  in  Sympathy  with 
Strike — Benefit  Planned  to  Aid 
Cause — Ledger  Official  Re¬ 
ports  “Normal  Circulation”  _ 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Newspaper  NEWS  LOSES  UBEL 

Guild  receiN’ed  the  aid  of  the  American 


DANA’S  DAUGHTER  DIES 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  6 — Mrs. 
Zoe  Dana  Underhill,  87,  daughter  of 
Charles  A.  Dana,  former  publisher  of 
the  .Veil'  i'ork  Sun,  died  yesterday.  At 
one  time  she  wrote  stories  and  poems 
for  magazines. 


Federation  of  Labor  this  week  in  its 
fight  against  the  Newark  Ledger,  pub¬ 
lished  by  L.  T.  Russell.  The  Ledger 
reporters  have  been  out  on  strike  since 
Nov.  17. 

The  offer  was  made  in  a  telegram  to 
Heywood  Broun,  national  president.  It 
was  signed  by  William  Green,  president 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

‘T’ve  already  advised  the  officers  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Federation  of 
Labor  to  render  the  members  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Guild  on  strike 
at  Newark  such  assistance  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  extend,”  the  telegram  stated. 

“Appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
issues  involved.  What,  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  can  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  do  in  order  to  be  helpful?” 

Mr.  Broun  in  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Green  said  that  “we  would  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  formation  of  a  committee  of 
New  Jersey  labor  leaders  to  advise 
Newark  Guild  and  give  us  the  benefit 
of  organized  labor’s  long  experience  of 
conducting  campaigns  of  this  kind.” 

Indorsement  of  the  strike  of  editorial 
department  employes  of  the  Ledger  was 
given  subsequently  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Essex  Trades  Council. 

The  trades  counsel  reiterated  its  sup¬ 
port  and  Michael  Condron.  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of 
Labor,  announced  the  state  federation 
had  indorsed  the  strike.  Condron  also 
announced  he  had  received  a  telegram 
from  William  Green,  president  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L..  expressing  “whole-hearted” 
approval  of  the  strike  and  urging  the 
state  federation  to  indorse  it. 

The  trades  council  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  appointing  a  committee  of  five  to 
meet  with  a  committee  of  the  Newark 


SUIT  FOR  $25,000 

Appeal  It  Considered  in  Cate 
Brought  Against  Daily  by  State 
Assemblyman  Theodore — 

Daily  Asked  for  Data 


The  New  York  Daily  Neies  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  that  it 
is  considering  an  appeal  against  a  $25,- 
000  libel  verdict  awarded  against  the 
paper  Nov.  27,  in  favor  of  New  York 
State  .\ssemblyman  Millard  Theodore. 

In  the  suit  brought  in  March,  1934, 
Theodore  alleged  misquotation  of  his 
remarks  in  a  debate  on  the  New  York 
City  economy  bill  in  a  News  editorial, 
which  said :  “I  would  be  against  this 
bill  even  if  the  City  of  New  York  went 
bankrupt  or  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  went  bankrupt.” 

Justice  Koch,  in  rendering  his  ver¬ 
dict,  said  the  matter  published  was 
libelous  per  se. 

The  full  text  of  the  decision,  in  which 
thirty  days  was  given  to  file  notice  of 
appeal,  follows : 

reading  of  the  published  mat¬ 
ter  complained  of,  giving  the  language 
its  ordinary-  and  customary  understand¬ 
ing  and  meaning,  convinces  the  court 
that  the  variation  between  what  was 
actually  said  and  what  was  printed  by 


BIG  SIX  FINANCING 
STATEN  ISLAND  DAILY 

Typographical  Forum  Says  Union  Is 

Underwriting  $1,600  a  Week  for 
Venture — Broun  Urged 
Crosby  as  Editor 

The  New  York  Typographical  Union 
No.  (>  this  week  appropriated  $1,600 
a  week  to  keep  tlie  Staten  Island 
Record,  a  newspaper  started  Nov.  13 
in  a  fight  of  organized  labor  to  force 
the  .'itaten  Island  Advance  to  abandon 
its  open  shop,  according  to  the  Typo- 
graphical  Forum  of  Dec.  8. 

In  a  message  from  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  members  it  was  asserted  that 
James  T.  Connolly,  publisher  of  the 
daily,  appeared  at  a  recent  union  meet¬ 
ing  and  stated  that  he  was  at  the  end 
of  his  resources  in  maintaining  the 
paper  and  that  unless  he  got  financial 
help  he  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw 
and  take  a  loss.  He  said  the  Staten 
Island  field  was  ripe  for  a  new  daily, 
and  felt  that  if  he  could  get  from  $1.- 
6tK)  to  $1,800  a  week  for  about  a  month 
the  paper  would  be  self-sustaining. 
Other  union  officials  appeared  and  urged 
the  union  continue  its  fight  in  Staten 
Island. 

“It  should  be  evident,”  the  executive 
committee’s  statement  said,  “that  the 
union  cannot  and  has  no  desire  to  enter 
the  publishing  field,  and  that  whatever 
financial  assistance  is  rendered  by  the 
union  or  its  members  is  strictly  in  the 
form  of  loans,  voluntary  subscriptions 
or  contributions  to  carry  on  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  most  worthy  endeavor  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  organized 
labor. 

“The  necessity  for  the  publication 


GORTATOWSKY  NAMED 
HEARST  EXECUTIVE 

Business  Manager  of  Feature  and 
Wire  Services  Named  Assistant 
General  Manager  of  Hearst 
Newspapers 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  business  manager 
of  the  Hearst  wire  and  feature  services, 
this  week  was  appointed  assistant  gen- 


defendant  was  such  as  to  change  the 

entire  import  of  plaintiff’s  language,  of  a  Union  newspaper  on  Staten  Island 
making  it  appear  that  the  plaintiff  held,  is  of  vital  importance  from  an  organi- 
and,  in  fact,  gave  public  expression  to  zation  standpoint.” 
views  unbecoming  a  public  official  and  The  Typographical  Forum  said  Hey- 
subversive  of  good  government.  The  wood  Broun,  president  of  the  .\meri- 
niatter  as  published,  therefore,  offers  no  can  Newspaper  Guild,  had  recommended 
basis  or  justification  for  a  plea  of  ‘fair  appointment  of  .-Mexander  Crosby,  dis¬ 
cernment,’  nor  was  there  a  ‘privileged  charged  .Advance  writer,  as  editor  of 
occasion.’  On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  the  Record. 

Newspaper  Guild  to  work  out  plans  for  such  character  as  to  expose  the  plaintiff.  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  this 
a  labor  parade  in  support  of  the  strike,  a  member  of  the  Bar  and  a  public  offi-  week  that  the  typographical  union  was 

cial,  to  public  hatred,  contempt  and  dis-  one  of  a  number  of  unions  which  are 
grace,  and  to  injury  in  his  professional  contributing  to  the  upkeep  of  the  Staten 
standing  and  in  his  standing  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  official,  and  is  lilielous  iier  se.  A 
verdict  is  therefore  directed  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendant 
in  the  sum  of  $25,000.” 


The  guild  also  extended  its  fight  by- 
organization  of  a  citizens’  committee 
to  aid  in  giving  Newark  residents  issues 
in  the  fight  The  action  was  taken  at 
a  mass  meeting  held  at  City  Hall.  More 
than  300  persons  attended.  Speakers 
included  Heywood  Broun,  National 
Guild  president ;  Don  De  Sousa,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Guild; 
Carl  Randau,  president  of  the  New  York 
Guild,  and  Garland  .Ashcraft,  treasurer 
of  the  Cleveland  Guild. 

The  Guild  also  has  under  wav  a 
“benefit”  for  Dec.  9  at  a  local  theatre, 
which.  Editor  &  Publishfji  was  told, 
has  already  been  sold  out.  Ethel  Barry¬ 
more,  Walter  Winchell.  Mr.  Broun, 
Bebe  Daniels  and  others  are  scheduled 
to  appear.  The  guild  will  clear  about 
$1,200  on  the  affair,  it  is  stated. 

The  Guild  said  this  week  that  from 
Nov.  19  to  Dec.  4  it  had  received  $2,434 
from  other  Guilds  for  carrying  on  the 
strike  and  giving  relief  to  the  strikers. 

Flying  squadrons  of  reporters  from 
other  cities  have  appeared  on  the 
picket  lines.  They-  include,  to  date,  six 
from  Philadelphia,  three  from  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Del.,  two  from  Cleveland,  and  one 
from  Boston,  in  addition  to  many  from 
New  York. 

The  Guild  is  planning  a  “de  luxe”  edi¬ 
tion  of  The  Reporter.  Damon  Runyon, 
Percy-  Crosby,  .Alexander  Woollcott  and 
Broun  will  be  among  the  contributors, 
it  was  stated. 

Mr.  Russell  was  reported  this  week 
to  be  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  His  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Arthur  E.  Warner,  said 
the  paper  was  coming  out  regularly 
with  from  32  to  40  pages,  with  “nor¬ 
mal  circulation.”  The  Guild  claims 
the  circulation  has  been  cut  12.0(X)  to 
15.000  daily. 

The  Ledger  has  conceded  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  newsdealers  who  de¬ 
manded  that  the  wholesale  rate  be  re¬ 
duced  from  $Z2S  to  $2  for  the  daily  and 
a  corresponding  decrease  for  the  Sun¬ 
day-  issue. 


Island  paper. 

Mr.  Broun  had  previously  advocated 
that  the  .American  Federation  of  Labor 
establish  a  paper  on  Staten  Island  to 
fight  the  Staten  Island  .Advance. 


UNIVERSITY  EXPELS  JOURNALISM  STUDENTS 


J.  D.  Gortatowsky 

eral  manager  of  the  Hearst  News- 
l>apers,  succeeding  H.  M.  Bitiier,  who 
was  named  general  manager  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  last  October. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  changes  in 
the  Hearst  executive  personnel  which 
followed  the  appointment  of  T.  J. 
White  as  general  manager  of  the 
Hearst  enterprises.  Mr.  Bitner  _  was 
named  to  Mr.  White’s  previous  position, 
and  Eugene  Forker  was  named  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Gortatow¬ 
sky  was  announced  by  S.  S.  Carvalho, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Gortatowsky  was  born  in  .Albany, 
Ga.  His  first  newspaper  experience 
was  writing  a  gossip  column  called 
“The  Passing  View”  for  the  Albany 
Herald.  Later  he  became  the  sports 
editor  of  the  Macon  Telegraph,  and  was 
appointed  city  editor  of  the  same  paper 
at  nineteen,  .\fter  a  year  at  this  i»st 
he  went  to  .Atlanta  as  feature  writer 
for  the  Georgian,  switching  soon  to  the 
cjty  desk.  Tliree  years  later  he  became 
city  editor  of  the  Birmingham  f.Ma.) 
Neivs.  Next  he  went  to  the  .dtlania 
Constitution  of  which  he  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  the  age  of  25. 

He  came  to  New  York  then  as  a 
writer  for  the  Newspaper  Feature  Ser¬ 
vice.  After  two  years  he  was  named 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
Hearst  services,  and  for  the  past  seven 
vears  he  has  been  business  manager. 


$100,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

Charging  that  an  article  published  in 
the  American  Weekly  on  Nov.  26,  1933, 
made  false  and  untrue  statements  about 
him.  Dale  Crowley  seeks  a  total  of 
$100,000  damages  from  the  Los  .Angeles 
li.raminer,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
and  other  defendants  in  a  suit  filed 
last  week  in  Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court.  The  article  referred  to  was  a 
full-page  story  about  Crowley,  a  min¬ 
ister,  and  his  asserted  difficulties  at  the 
Jonesboro,  Ark.,  Baptist  Tabernacle, 
leading  to  the  fatal  wounding  of  a 
watchman.  The  plaintiff  asks  $50,000 
actual,  and  $50,000  exemplary-  damages. 


Stanley  Scblosman  (left)  of  Marshalltown,  la.,  and  Sam  Montague,  of  New 
Orleans,  president  of  the  Journalism  School  students,  who  are  two  of  the  four 
students  expelled  from  Louisiana  State  University.  The  other  two  students 
are  D.  R.  MeGuire,  Jr.,  and  Rea  (iodbold.  of  Brookhaven,  Miss.  The  students 
were  ousted  as  a  result  of  their  signing,  with  22  other  students,  a  petition 
requesting  freedom  of  the  press  on  the  University  campus,  after  Senator  Huey 
Long  had  censored  the  student  paper.  The  other  22  students  later  signed  an 
apology  and  were  reinstated. 


INLAND  COMMITTEE  MEETS 

The  special  committee  appointed 
President  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia 
(III.)  Sentinel  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  to  investigate  general  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  evasions  through  use  of 
retail  rates  by  national  advertisers  was 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Chicago,  Friday, 
Dec.  7. 
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JENNINGS  CASE  DECIDED,  THEN  REOPENED 

Labor  Board  Orders  S.  F.  Call-Bulletin  Man  Reinstated  But  Stays  Order  When  NRA  Counsel 
Requests  Rehearing — Publishers  Deny  Board’s  Right  to  Decide  Case 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Dec  &-  By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER  sign  from  the  Guild.  The  whole  pro- 

VT  Moving  swiftly  to  avert  threat-  ,  .  y.,  .  „  .  Cedure  mieht  he  rhararteri7Pf1  ae  a 

^  collapse  of  the  daily  newspaj^r  Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher  artfuf  technique  than  the  first  im- 

ode  as  a  result  of  the  National  Labor  Labor  Relations  Board  authority  'to  the  code  provides  that  the  industrial  pulse  of  the  publisher  ‘to  fire  the  whole 

gird's  assumption  of  jurisdiction  in  hold  hearings  and  make  findings  of  fact  Ixiard  •shall  consider  controversies  aris-  staff.’  ” 

.j^Dean  S.  Jennings  complaint,  NRA  regarding  complaints  of  discrimination  ing  from  the  application  of  this  code.  Because  the  publisher  had  rested  the 
3used  the  case  to  be  reopened  Tues-  against  or  discharge  of  employes  or  and  shall  have  power  to  promulgate  case  on  the  claim  of  jurisdiction  and 

jjy,  within  24  hours  after  the  Board's  other  alleged  violations  of  section  7  rules  and  regulations  for  the  dctermi-  therefore  presented  no  evidence,  the 


lading  was  announced.  (.a)  by  newspaper  publishers." 

It  was  the  jurisdictional  point,  rather  In  the  lead  paragraph  of  its  lengthy 
•jan  the  decision  in  the  instant  case,  memorandum  decision,  the  board  gave 
■at  gave  the  recovery  administration  its  the  following  factual  summary  of  the 
fTOtest  concern.  Elisha  H.  Hanson,  case; 

'Washington  attorney  for  the  San  Fran-  “Dean  S.  Jennnings  was  employed  by 
ufO  Cull-Bulletin,  the  publication  in-  the  San  hrancisco  Call- Bulletin  as 
(lived  in  the  complaint,  had  appeared  chief  re-write  man.  He  made  a  com- 
eiore  the  Board  for  the  sole  puriiose  plaint  to  the  San  Francisco  Regional 
oi  arguing  the  question  of  the  tribunal’s  Labor  Board,  claiming  that  the  pub- 


iiation  of  such  controversies.’  board  expressed  willingness  to  grant  a 

"This  presumably  includes  complaints  new  hearing  if  applied  for  not  later 
of  violations  of  section  7  (a)  as  em-  than  Dec.  13.  The  concluding  para- 
Inidied  in  the  code,  but  clearly  no  ex-  graph  directs: 

elusive  jurisdiction  is  conferred ;  nor  can  ‘Unless  within  ten  days  from  the 
it  be  implied  that  Congress  is  thereby  date  of  this  decision,  the  San  Fran- 


prevented  from  passing  a  subsequent 
law  authorizing  the  President  to  set  up 
a  general  board  having  jurisdiction  to 
hear  7  fa)  complaints  arising  in  this 


ight  to  adjudicate  the  question.  He  of-  lisher,  in  violation  of  section  7  (a)  of  and  other  industries.” 


(rtd  no  witnesses  or  statements  on  the 
actual  aspects  of  the  case. 

The  Board’s  finding  landed  as  a  bomb- 
hell  in  official  circles  and  sent  recovery 
ea^rs  scurrying  into  conference.  Don- 
ild  Richberg,  coordinator  of  recovery 
ictivities  and  right-hand  man  of  Presi- 
ient  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  first  to 
ommunicate  with  members  of  the  La- 
x)r  Board.  After  a  day  of  almost  fever- 
sh  activity,  the  Board  sent  to  Washing- 
;)n  correspondents  “for  immediate  re- 
ase,”  the  following  statement: 

“At  the  request  of  the  Acting  Gen¬ 
ial  Counsel  for  the  National  Recovery 
tdministration  the  National  Labor  Re- 
ations  Board  has  consented  to  reopen 
iie  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  case  in 
rder  to  afford  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  further  opportunity  to 
present  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Newspaper 
G:de,  and  of  rearguing  the  questions 
avolved  in  the  decision  of  the  case.  A 
iite  for  such  argument  and  presenta- 


NIR.A,  had  discriminated  against  him 
on  account  of  his  activities  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
and  that  he  had  on  that  account  been 
compelled  to  resign  his  position.  On 
June  18,  1934,  the  old  National  Labor 
Board  directed  the  Regional  Labor 
Board  to  hear  the  case.  At  the  hear¬ 
ing  on  Oct.  5,  1934,  the  company  de¬ 
clined  to  apiiear,  having  in  writing  chal¬ 
lenged  the  board’s  jurisdiction.  Testi¬ 
mony  was  taken  on  behalf  of  complain¬ 
ant,  and  the  transcript  was  sent  to  this 
Iniard,  which  held  a  hearing  on  Nov. 
13,  1934.  Counsel  for  the  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  ap[>eared  specially  and  made  an  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
hoard.  The  objection  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  must  be  overruled.” 

The  lK>ard  then  cited  the  President's 
order  empowering  the  National  Labor 
Board  to  determine  labor  issues  under 
“any  code  or  agreement,’’  and  asserting 
that  it  “may”  decline  to  take  cognizance 
of  any  labor  dispute  where  there  is 


t»)n  will  shortly  be  announced  by  the  another  means  of  settlement  provided  for  the  Guild 


Jennings,  a  member  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chapter  of  the  Guild,  was  elected 
delegate  to  the  St.  Paul  conventkm 
and  arranged  to  have  his  vacation  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  convention.  While 
he  was  preparing  to  go  to  St.  Paul, 
according  to  the  testimony,  he  was 
called  in  by  his  superiors  and  was  told 
that  he  might  not  have  his  time  off 
and  when  he  protested  he  was  told  by 
Publisher  Holliday,  according  to  his 
testimony,  "the  only  way  you  can  have 
this  check  (vacation  pay)  is  to  resign". 
Jennings  did  so. 

.\  copy  reader  on  the  Call-Bulletin 
testified  Managing  Editor  Mulcahy  told 
him  the  Guild  was  “an  anti-Hearst  or¬ 
ganization. .  .run  by  a  bunch  of  crack- 
|Mits,’’  and  said  “I  think  you  fellows  are 
making  a  mistake  by  putting  your  neck 
in  a  noose."  The  chairman  of  the 
( iuild  chapter  resigned  after  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  his  superiors  and  others  fol¬ 
lowed  suit  until  all  hut  four  of  the  40 
Call-Bulletin  employes  withdrew  from 


National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  date  was  set  for  Dec.  7. 

The  announcement  confined  the  sub- 
i«ct-matters  for  the  new  hearing  to 
those  upon  which  Attorney  Hanson  had 
relied  to  sustain  his  claim  that  the 
Board  is  without  jurisdiction.  The  de¬ 
rand  of  NR.A  for  the  right  to  further 
a:^  the  same  points  was  a  plain  in¬ 
dication  of  the  recovery  administration’s 
disappointment  at  the  decision  to  as- 
srane  powers  which  Hanson  had  con¬ 
tended  are  reserved  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustrial  board. 

Word  of  the  new  development  reached 
Hej-wood  Broun,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  while  he  was 
attending  a  dinner-dance  at  the  National 
Press  Qub,  at  which  he  was  the  fea¬ 
tured  speaker.  The  news  caused  Broun 
and  his  associates  to  revise  their  .stra- 
teg)-  for  Wednesday’s  hearing  on  new  s- 
writers  hours  and  wages  from  one  of 
argumentation  to  a  huffy  withdrawal 
tram  participation. 

The  board  based  its  claim  of  juris¬ 
diction  on  the  terms  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  contending 
that  the  law  gives  it  the  right  to  hear 
and  determine  issues  arising  under  Sec¬ 
tion  7  (a)  even  though  a  ccxlified  indus¬ 
try  has  set  up  an  industrial  relations 
board. 

•Attorney  Hanson's  argument  that  the 
mempt  to  assume  jurisdiction  is,  in 
effect,  an  amendment  of  the  code  wliich 
had  not  been  consented  to  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  was  attacked  from  two  sides.  In 
the  first  place  it  was  asserted  that  it  is 
W  a  mc^ification  of  the  ccxle  liecause 
exclusive  jurisdiction  was  never  vested 
»  the  industrial  relations  iKsard;  and 
othe  second  instance  it  was  said  that, 
eren  though  it  be  considered  a  mcxli- 
hation,  it  is  not  objectionable  for  the 


by  agreement,  industrial  code,  or  law, 
which  has  not  been  utilized. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  limitations  that 
may  be  imjKised  upon  publishers  by 
Congress,  the  board  inserted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interpretation :  “What  Congress 
cannot  do  is  to  i>ass  any  law  abridging 
the  freedom  of  the  press ;  apart  from 
this  the  newsiiaper  husiness  stands  on 
a  footing  no  clifferent  from  that  of 
other  iudui-.trics. . .  If  and  when  the 
President  attempts  to  impose  a  modi¬ 
fication  that  really  does  abridge  the 
freedom  of  the  press  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  invoke  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
antee.” 

“So  far”,  continued  the  l»oard.  "we 
have  proceeded  on  counsel’s  assumption 
that  the  President  has  attempted  to 


After  reciting  these  facts,  the  Uiard 
announced  the  following  conclusions : 

“The  law  in  the  matter  is  clear.  If 
the  employer  changed  the  agreed  vaca¬ 
tion  date  in  order  to  embarrass  Jen¬ 
nings  in  his  plan  to  attend  the  Guild 
convention,  that  would  be  an  unlawful 
interference  with  the  self-organization 
of  employes.  It  is  a  question  of  fact, 
and  the  fact  is  the  motive  of  the  re- 
sjKxisible  officials  who  acted  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Flvidently  they  had  no  use  for  the 
Guild.  .According  to  Erickson’s  testi¬ 
mony.  the  managing  editor,  shortly  after 
Jennings  left,  advised  the  employes  to 
withdraw  from  the  Guild  in  language 
implying  that  their  jobs  were  at  stake. 
This  indicates  a  continuing  attitude  of 
mind  antagonistic  to  the  Guild,  con- 
;istent  with  remarks  of  City  FJditor 


cisco  Call-Bulletin  notifies  this  board  in 
writing  that  it  has  offered  Dean  S. 
Jennings  reinstatement  to  his  former 
liosition,  the  case  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  Compliance  Division  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  and  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  appropriate  action.” 

Mr.  Hanson  told  the  board  at  the 
hearing  that  if  it  took  jurisdiction  in 
tlie  case  all  the  Hearst  newspapers 
might  be  withdrawn  from  the  news¬ 
paper  code. 

Howard  Davis,  Code  '  Authority 
chairman,  commented  as  follows; 

“The  decision  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  today  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin  case  is  a  threat  to 
a  free  press  in  the  UrtTted  States. 

“It  nullifies  the  freedom  of  the  press 
reservation  contained  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  code.  .Article  A'll  of  the  code  for 
the  daily  newspaiier  publishing  business 
was  written  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tiimal  guaranty  of  the  free  press. 

“This  article  provides  that  no  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  code  as  it  affects  any 
publisher  shall  be  binding  upon  him 
unless  he  consents  to  it. 

“Without  such  a  reservation  in  the 
code  publishers  felt  that  the  press  of 
the  country  might  be  subject  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  control. 

“This  article  was  approved  b>'  the 
President  on  Feb.  24,  1934,  ‘without 
modification,  condition  or  qualification.’ 

“Today  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  ruled  that  this  provision 
is  meaningless,  stating  that  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  modify  the  code  such  modi¬ 
fication  would  be  binding  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher  signatory  to  the  code  despite  their 
non-consent  to  the  modification. 

“If  this  decision  is  accepted  by  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  signed  the  code  it 
nullifies  the  freedom  of  the  press  res¬ 
ervation  in  the  daily  newspaper  code. 

“The  code  provides  a  complete 
method  for  adjudication  of  contriDver- 
sies  arising  thereunder.  The  publisher 

>f  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  has 


modify  the  newspaiier  code,  but  even  ( ilcason  to  Jennings  before  the  la‘ter  Ireen  ready  and  willing  to  submit  to  that 

. .  ‘ '  procedure.  He  declined  to  assent  to 

other  jurisdiction,  and  in  so  doing  main¬ 
tained  that  he  was  within  his  rights 
under  .Article  A’ll  of  the  code.” 

John  Francis  Neylan,  counsel  for  the 
Call- Bulletin,  gave  Editor  &  Publisher 
the  following  statement  Dec.  5 : 

“The  so-called  decision  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  bore  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  manifesto  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  junta.  It  was  designed  to  oust 


this  assumption  is  untenable,  and 
two  grounds. 

“F'irst,  if  Congress  had  directly  cre¬ 
ated  the  National  LalH)r  Reiations 
Board  with  its  present  jurisdiction,  after 
the  newspaper  code  had  been  approved, 
this  board  would  have  indubitable  power 
to  hear  7  (a)  complaints  against  pub¬ 
lishers;  Article  A’ II  of  the  ciale,  how¬ 
ever  construed,  could  not  curtail  the 
exercise  In’  Congress  of  its  legislative 
jiowers.  The  result  is  no  different 
where  Congress  accompli.shed  the  same 
end  indirectly,  by  authorizing  the 
President  to  establish  such  a  lH)ard. 
The  President  acted  in  this  matter,  not 
under  section  10  (h)  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  .Act,  empowering 
him  to  cancel  or  minlify  existing  cikIcs, 
but  pursuant  to  a  wholly  distinct  grant 
of  authority. 

“l•'u^thermore,  no  provision  of  the 
news|>a|)er  code  has  been  chaiieed  or  af¬ 
fected  by  the  executive  order  authoriz- 
fQson  that  the  publi^iers  had  reserved  ing  this  board  to  hear  7  (a)  com- 
the  right  to  object  to  such  modi-  jilaints.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Newsjw- 
ffations  as  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  per  Industrial  Board  remains  undis- 

turbeil.  The  code  does  not  purport  to 
On  the  latter  point,  the  board  said :  vest  in  the  Newpaper  Industrial  Board 
“No  genuine  issue  of  freedom  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  hear  complaints 
rjts*  can  be  fabricated  out  of  the  of  discrimination  in  violation  of  section 
Gecutive  Order  giving  the  National  7  (a).  Section  5  (a)  of  .Article  VI  of 


(lint.  The  claim  that  Jennings  could 
not  be  sjiared  was  only  a  pretext.  Jen¬ 
nings  had  arranged  his  vacation  time 
with  the  assistant  city  editor,  Cromwell, 
in  amide  time.  It  was  Cromwell’s  job 
to  assign  the  dates  so  that  the  work 
would  not  suffer  from  the  simultaneous 
absence  of  tcH>  many  men.  Significantly, 
on  May  25.  Cromwell  made  no  mention 
that  they  were  short-handed  when  Jen¬ 
nings  told  him  of  his  election  as  dele¬ 


gate.  At  this  point  the  higher  officials  the  Newspaper  Industrial  Board,  com- 


l*egan  to  display  an  altogether  unusual 
interest  in  the  vacation  time  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  employe.  .Arrangements  could 
have  been  made  for  the  vacation  as 
requested,  had  the  management  l>een  so 
disposed.  Someone  would  have  had  to 
take  over  the  work  of  Jennings  when¬ 
ever  he  left ;  he  offered  to  provide  vol¬ 
unteers  for  Thursday,  Friday  and  Sat- 
uolay.  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  attitude  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  was  colored  and  affected  by  an 
anti-Guild  bias;  that  when  it  was  too 
late  for  Jennings  to  change  his  plans 
they  maneuvered  him  into  a  position 
where  he  was  forced  to  resign  in  order 


pi'sed  of  equal  representation  ot  em- 
l>loyers  and  employes,  and  to  seize  the 
overlordship  of  the  press  of  the  Unit^ 
States  for  three  obscure  appointed  poli¬ 
ticians.  Legally  the  decision  was  not 
only  unsound,  it  represented  pettifogging 
at  its  worst.  Morally  it  glorifies  an  as¬ 
sumed  betrayal  of  trust.  In  essence  it 
was  a  stupid  insult  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  jiersonal  rep¬ 
resentatives  who  had  induced  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  sign  a  code.” 


R.  C.  STEPHENSON 

Rome  C.  Stephenson,  69,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  .American  Bankers  Associa- 
to  carry  out  his  plans  and  to  get  the  tion,  and  father  of  Joseph  M.  Stephen- 
vacation  money  on  which  he  had  count-  son,  publisher  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
ed.  The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  Xexes  Times,  died  Dec.  4  at  his  home  in 
other  employes,  who  hastened  to  re-  South  Bend. 
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INLAND  ASKS  FOR  MEMBERS’  VIEWS 
ON  A.  B.  C.  RULES  AND  PRACTICES 

“No  Intent  at  Disturbance  or  Trouble-Making,”  Just  Facts,  Sought 
by  President  Joy  as  I.D.P.A.  Member  of 
Investigating  Committee 


FORTY-FIV'E  questions  are  submit¬ 
ted  to  Middle  Western  A.  B.  C. 
members  by  \>rne  Joy,  publi>her  ot 
the  Centralia  (Ill.)  Scutiiu'l,  president 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
and  Inland  members  upon  the  committee 
recently  apjwinted  by  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  to  investigate  its  oper¬ 
ations.  In  the  latter  capacity,  Mr.  Joy 
has  made  his  questions  cover  all  phases 
of  A.  B.  C.  activities,  some  ai  which 
have  been  complained  of  by  newspaper 
members  in  the  past,  and  has  given  his 
clientele  opportunity  to  air  any  other 
views  not  covered  by  the  questionnaire. 

In  an  accompanying  circular.  Inland 
members  are  informed  that  they  are 
being  asked  for  information  and  opin¬ 
ion.  “As  the  Inland  understands  it, 
there  is  no  intent  at  trouble-making  in 
the  creation  of  this  committee  on  in¬ 
vestigation  and  report.  There  is  no 
intent  at  disturbance  or  trouble-making 
in  the  inquiries  in  this  questionnaire,” 
the  letter  states.  “What  is  intended 
is  to  bring  out  the  facts  and  opinions 
that  are  in  your  mind  and  the  minds 
of  other  newspaper  men  and  then  sit 
down  for  a  study  of  the  available  in¬ 
formation  and  ideas — and  then  under¬ 
take  to  make  up  a  constructive  and 
helpful  report  which  should  be  an  aid 
to  better  understanding  and  helpfulness 
toward  the  very  necessary  service 
which  the  A.  B.  C.  renders.” 

The  form,  entitled  “Questions  cover¬ 
ing  the  A.  B.  C.,  Its  Rules  and  Prac¬ 
tices,”  lists  45  questions,  with  space  for 
answers  as  follows: 

1 — There  has  been  some  suggestion  that 
the  A.  B.  C.  report  and  audit  form  as  now 
standardized,  with  figures,  only,  on  the  first 
page  and  with  detailed  explanation  on  inside 
pages,  lays  too  much  stress  on  quantity  and 
too  little  on  quality  of  circulation.  Have 
you  an  opinion  about  this? 

2 — It  has  been  said  that  A.  B.  C.  figures 
are  made  available  for  publication  and  these 
are  available  (without  explanatory  paragraphs 
as  to  circulation  methods)  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  without  the  cost  of  B.  C.  mem¬ 
bership.  Do  you  think  the  use  of  A.  B.  C. 
Cgures  should  be  restricted  to  .\.  B.  C.  re¬ 
ports?  Should  such  reports  be  restricted  to 
the  use  of  members? 

3 — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Bureau 
might  copyright  the  reports  and  issue  its  own 
directory  of  condensed  reports  for  general 
sale,  thus  eliminating  the  reports  from  other 
agencies  which  profit  by  their  sale.  Have 
you  an  opinion  on  that,  and  if  so  what  is 
it? 

* — Would  you  favor  a  sliding  scale  of  rates 
for  advertising  agencies  and  advertisers, 
based  on  volume,  to  permit  wider  distribu¬ 
tion  and  use  of  reports? 

S — Each  newspaper  publisher  being  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  a  separate  A.  B.  mem¬ 
bership  for  each  separate  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished.  do  you  favor  the  same  requirement 
for  magazine  and  periodical  publications,  if 
stsch  requirement  it  not  now  applied  in  those 
fields  ? 

6 — Do  you  favor  the  interim  reports  (these 
being  now  a  voluntary  matter?) 

7 — For  some  time  the  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  outside  audits  were  kept  secret.  Then, 
at  the  demand  of  publishers  and  others,  the 
secrecy  was  removed.  One  opinion  is  that 
auditors  cannot  get  facts  about  covering  up 
of  excess  deliveries  to  news  dealers,  “eating’’ 
of  unsold  copies  and  so  forth,  unless  the 
sources  of  information  are  protected  by  se¬ 
crecy.  The  other  opinion  is  that  the  publisher 
is  entitled  to  know,  and  to  meet,  the  sources 
of  critical  reports.  Have  you  an  opinion 
about  this? 

8 — The  claim  is  made  that  some  newspafiers 
flood  their  territory  with  excess  copies,  com¬ 
pelling  newsdealers  to  “eat”  the  oversupply 
and  are  able  to  cover  the  practice  up.  Have 
you  reason  to  believe  this  is  going  on?  Have 
you  an  opinion  as  to  bow  it  may  most  easily 
be  discovered  ? 

9 — Route  lists  are  regularly  required  on 
city  delivery  where  “carrier  delivery”  and 
not  independent  dealers  is  credited.  Would 
you  recommend  similar  route  lists  on  m>jtor 
routes  where  home  delivery  is  claimed? 

10 — Under  present  rules  paid  circulation 
is  credited  where  receipts  show  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber  pays  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
published  subscription  price,  regardless  of 
what  the  publisher  receives,  the  theory  being 
that  the  publisher  can  offset  delivery  ex¬ 
penses  by  the  terms  of  his  sale  to  the  trucker 


or  dealer.  Have  you  found  any  dangers  of 
padding  in  such  an  arrangement  and  do  you 
recommend  any  changes? 

11 — Trading  area  is  now  defined  by  the 
Bureau  after  consideration  of  representations 
by  the  publisher  or  publishirs,  and  after 
something  of  a  check-up  with  local  adver¬ 
tisers.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  define  local  trail¬ 
ing  territory  or  whether  the  present  methotl 
is  a  good  way  to  define  it? 

13 — It  being  agreed  that  the  purpose  of  ti  e 
A.  B.  C.  is  to  secure  accurate  and  reliable 
reports  and  proofs  of  circiibation.  wh.at  sug¬ 
gestion  have  you  to  make  as  to  the  methods 
of  conducting  audits  or  the  rules  governing 
audits? 

13 —  Do  you  think  reports  and  audits  could 
be  made  less  troublesome  to  the  publisher 
without  sacrifice  of  accuracy  and  dependa¬ 
bility?  If  so,  in  what  particular? 

14 —  Where  premiums  are  used,  what  should 
be  the  minimum  percentage  of  the  published 
price  of  the  pafier  which  must  be  received, 
over  and  aliove  the  premium  cost,  before  a 
paid  circulation  is  to  be  counted? 

15 —  Do  you  suggest  any  change  in  the 
present  rules  concerning  combination  sub¬ 
scriptions?  If  so,  what  change? 

16 —  Where  a  publisher  now  questions  the 
accuracy  of  other  circulation  reports  affect¬ 
ing  his  territory  and  asks  an  outside  audit, 
he  is  required  to  state  his  claim  as  to  the 
[lercentage  of  inaccuracy  and  must  then  bear 
the  cost  of  the  investigation  if  his  claim  is 
not  substantiated.  The  publisher  against 
whom  the  claim  is  made  bears  the  cost  if  the 
claim  is  substantiated.  There  has  been  some 
claim  that  the  costs  have  been  prohibitive. 
In  your  opinion  is  this  a  satisfactory  plan 
for  conducting  such  investigation? 

17 —  If  not,  what  do  you  suggest? 

18 —  Is  the  A.  B.  C.  itself  concerned  in 
making  such  an  investigation  if  reasonable 
question  can  be  raised  against  the  accuracy 
of  an  existing  A.  B.  C.  report  or  audit? 
Could  the  A.  B.  C.  take  its  own  action  to 
investigate  such  claim  without  involving  itself 
in  too-frequent  controversies? 

19 —  Have  you  any  suggestion,  differing 
from  the  present  practice,  as  to  the  procedure 
of  investigating  such  charges? 

20 —  Have  you  an  interest  in  the  city-with- 
in-city  question  which  came  up  at  the  last 
annual  A.  B.  C.  meeting? 

21 —  If  so,  what  is  your  position  in  the 
matter  ? 

22 —  Are  you  interested  in  a  change  in  the 
publication  hours  for  a.  m.’s  and  p.  m.’s? 
(see  topics  for  discussion  at  the  last  annual 
meeting). 

If  so.  what  is  your  suggestion? 

23 —  .Subscriptions  by  hotels  and  restau 
rants  for  distribution  to  their  patrons  are  now- 
carried  as  bulk  sales.  Have  you  any  different 
opinion  ? 

24 —  Keeping  in  mind  the  objective  of  strict 
accuracy  and  reliability  in  A.  B.  C.  reports 
and  the  possibility  of  occasional  abuse  where 
opportunity  is  given,  do  you  agree  with  the 
present  method  of  handling  employees  copies? 

25 —  If  not,  what  is  your  suggestion? 

26 —  Is  the  procedure  of  release  of  reports 
satisfactory? 

27 —  If  not,  what  change  would  you  sug¬ 
gest? 

28 —  Is  the  provision  for  purchase  of  extra 
copies  of  your  own  or  of  competitors’  reports 
satisfactory  ? 


29 —  If  not,  what  change  would  you  suggest? 

30 —  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  expenses  borne  by  the  various 
classes  of  membership? 

31 —  Do  you  suggest  any  change  in  the 
existii  g  rules  respecting  right  to  publish 
figures  from  an  audit  report.' 

32 —  If  so,  what  change? 

33 —  Has  it  been  your  thought  that  there 
were  ways  by  which  incorrect  circulation 
figures  could  be  or  had  been  made  to  “stand 
up?” 

34 —  If  so,  how? 

35 —  What  remedy  would  you  suggest? 

36 —  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  ex¬ 
isting  proportion  of  representation  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  .\udit  Bureau;  as 
divided  among  the  various  classes  of  mem¬ 
bership? 

37 —  It  has  treen  suggested  that  short  term 
subscriptions  (which  now  are  deducted  if 
in  arrears  past  the  term  paid)  should  be 
carried  as  net  paid  for  a  iieriod  past  the 
paid  expiration  time,  equal  to  the  period  paid 
for. 

38 —  What  is  your  opinion  about  this? 

39 —  Should  the  rule  in  existence  for  some 
time  past  (and  which  now  expires  December 
31,  1934)  permitting  a  six  months  arrearage 
on  yearly  subscriptions  to  count  as  paid  be 
continued  ? 

40 —  It  has  been  suggested  that  magazines, 
farm  and  business  papers  be  required  to  segre¬ 
gate,  and  submit  to  the  same  regulation  as 
newspapers,  on  bulk  sales.  Have  you  an 
opinion  on  this? 

41 —  You  agree,  do  you  not.  that  control 
of  the  Bureau  should  be  left  with  those  who 
buy  space,  in  order  that  reports  and  audits 
may  not  be  open  to  question  by  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  those  who  have  the  space  to  sell? 

42 —  In  connection  with  discussion  of  costs, 
expenses,  dues,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
salaried  president  in  addition  to  a  salaried 
manager  is  not  necessary.  Have  you  an 
opinion  about  this,  and  if  so  what  is  it? 

43 —  Claim  has  been  made  among  newspa¬ 
pers  that  the  Bureau  is  dominated  by  direc¬ 
tors  whose  interest  lies  with  magazine  space. 
Have  you  information  or  opinion  about  this 
and  if  sc  what  is  it? 

44 —  Some  members  have  expressed  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  has  I>een  too  much  i>erpetua- 
tion  in  office  of  directors  other  than  in  the 
newspaper  group  and  that  too  much  Bureau 
influence  is  shown  in  the  nominations.  Have 
you  any  information  or  opinion  about  that, 
and  if  so  what  is  it? 

45 —  What  other  suggestions  have  you? 


DISCUSSING  GUILD  CONTRACT 

{Special  to  Edito*  &  Pi-blisiie*) 
Cleveland,  Dec.  3 — The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Clci'cland  Xezi’s  and  its 
newspaper  guild  unit  are  still  negotia¬ 
ting  a  contract  for  editorial  workers. 
-A  few  days  ago  the  management  ten¬ 
dered  a  tentative  agreement  to  the 
guild.  November  30  the  unit  members 
at  a  meeting  made  some  amendments 
to  this  agreement  which  is  now  being 
considered  by  Dan  R.  Hanna,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  News. 


GAZETTE  BUYS  WEEKLY 

The  Sterling  (Ill.)  Gazette  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  SliUedge'i'ille  (Ill.)  Free 
Press,  a  weekly  formerly  published  by 
J.  D.  Magill,  it  has  been  announced  by 
D.  W.  Grandun,  publisher  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette.  The  weekly  under  the  Grandon 
management  will  be  published  in  Sterl¬ 
ing  under  the  new  name  of  the  Carroll 
County  Free  Press.  Mr.  Magill  will 
retain  the  editorship  of  the  paper. 


BETTS,  ST.  LOUIS  GUILD 
PRESIDENT,  RESIGNS 

Quits  Organization  Because  of  Op. 

position  to  Strikes  When  Request 
For  Aid  is  Received  from 
Newark 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  A — Curtis  A.  Betts, 
has  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  Chapter  of  the  St.  Louis 
Newspaper  Guild,  thus  automatically 
removing  him  from  the  presidency  of 
the  local  guild,  which  he  has  held  since 
it  was  organized. 

Mr.  Betts’  resignation  was  mailed  to 
Thomas  B.  Sherman,  president  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  Chapter,  from  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  where  he  is  vacationing  for  a 
few  weeks,  on  the  same  day  that  he 
sent  to  Dave  Brown,  vice-president  of 
the  St.  Louis  Guild,  a  communication 
from  the  national  guild  urging  immediate 
contributions  to  support  the  Newark 
Guild  strike. 

The  resignation  was  submitted,  the 
letter  said,  “In  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
not  only  am  not  in  sympathy  with 
strikes  of  newspapermen,  but  am  opposed 
to  them  in  every  respect.”  Mr.  Betts 
further  stated: 

“I  consider  journalism  a  profession 
of  high  ideals.  I  feel  that  any  newspa¬ 
per  man  who  cannot  advance  himself 
in  his  profession  on  his  merits  and 
without  resort  to  strikes  and  attempted 
coercion  has  no  business  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.” 

Mr.  Betts  resigned  last  September  as 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Guild  because 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  stand  of  the 
national  officers  and  the  policy  of  the 
Guild  Reporter  to  align  the  guild  with 
the  labor  unions.  No  action  was  taken 
by  the  guild  on  the  resignation.  Late 
in  October,  the  St.  Louis  Guild  sent  a 
protest  to  the  national  guild  against  the 
“apparent  assumption”  of  the  national 
officers  that  the  “guild  is  favorable  to 
the  idea  of  affiliation  with  a  labor 
union”  and  expressing  opposition  to 
“any  such  affiliation  or  to  any  such 
tendency.” 

The  protest  was  based  on  a  ((uestion- 
naire  sent  to  the  two  hundred  members 
of  the  guild  in  the  three  chapters  in  St. 
Louis. 

Mr.  Sherman  said  that  no  successor 
would  l)e  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Mr.  Betts’  resignation  since 
the  annual  election  will  be  held  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  January. 

One  of  the  local  chapters,  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  has  gone  on  record  as  being 
friendly  to  the  Newark  strike  and  has 
made  some  money  contributions,  and  in¬ 
dividual  contributions  have  been  made 
by  memliers  of  other  chapters. 

The  Newark  situation  also  has  been 
discussed  by  the  executve  committee  of 
the  St.  Louis  Guild.  "The  attitude  of 
the  committee  is  sulrstantially  this, 
Mr.  Sherman  said.  "While  the  commit¬ 
tee  views  with  a  great  deal  of  appre¬ 
hension  the  injection  of  strife  in  the 
relations  lietween  newspapermen  _  ami 
their  employers,  it  feels  that  this  is 
such  an  extreme  case  as  to  ju.stify  ex¬ 
treme  conduct. 

“There  were,  however,  a  diversity  of 
views.  For  that  reason,  it  was  decided 
to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  mera- 
fjership  by  way  of  a  questionnnaire,  so 
that  any  policy  with  reference  to  a 
strike  could  Ire  based  on  that.  Any 
official  action  will  l)e  delayed  pending 
the  result  of  the  questionnaire  which 
will  be  sent  out  this  week. 

“The  committee  feels  that  the  New¬ 
ark  case  is  an  extreme  one,  because  the 
publisher  has  not  only  challenged  one 
of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  but  also  challenged  the  legal 
rights  of  the  rei)orters  of  the  paper  to 
organize.  The  committee  believes  by  all 
the  action  and  circumstances  tlut  th» 
men  were  fired  because  of  their  Guild 
activities. 

“If  that  were  not  true,  they  haven’t 
a  leg  to  stand  on.” 

Mr.  Betts  has  been  a  newspaper  man 
for  34  years,  and  has  been  with  the 
Post-Dispatch  for  30  years. 


GET  THE  STORY ! 

By  EDITH  BRISTOL 

Women’s  Editor,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
ET  bark  in  with  those  shots 
Of  the  Tournament  of  Roses  Parade 
In  time  for  the  home  edition,” 

The  Managing  Editor 
Told  the  new  photographer, 

“If  you  have  to  smash  every  speed  law 
On  the  books!” 

The  novice  followed  orders. 

“But,  hang  it  all,”  he  protested 
In  the  darkroom,  printing  up  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  floaL 
“I  sure  did  bate  to  hurry  hack — 

Me  with  the  only  camera  and 
Plenty  of  films.  I  had  to  drive 
Right  past  the  grandstand  just  after 
It  collapsed — and  folks  were  carrying  out 
The  bodies  from  the  wreckage. 

But  I  got  the  float  pictures  in 
On  time!” 
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RETURN  OF  PAPER  MAKING  TO  U.  S.  URGED 

Forces  Converging  to  Increase  Costs  of  Candian  Newsprint — Transfer  of  Industry  to  South,  North¬ 
west  and  Especially  Alaska  Seen  as  Economically  Feasible  and  Profitable 


The  imports  of  newsprint  from 
Canada  into  the  United  States  in  the 
jtar  1934  will  be  about  2,000,000  tons 
valued  at  about  $85,000,000.  Next  to 
wheat  this  is  Canada’s  largest  business, 
and  supports,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  her 
population.  Thirty  years  ago  most  of 
our  newsprint  was  made  at  home,  and 
the  transfer  of  about  70  per  cent  of  its 
manufacture  to  Canada  has  occurred 
since  that  time.  With  the  amount  of 
unemployment  existing  in  the  United 
States  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
bring  the  industry  back  to  this  country, 
if  it  could  be  done  economically.  So 
great  an  undertaking  will  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  hurry,  but  there  are  many 
new  factors  in  the  Canadian  situation, 
and  in  the  situation  in  this  country, 
which  indicate  that  it  might  he  possible 
in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Canadian  production  is  centered  in 
Quebec  and  eastern  Ontario,  on  the 
Saguenay,  St.  Maurice,  Gatineau,  Ot- 
towa  and  Abitibi  river  watersheds. 
The  forests  from  which  the  mills  of  this 
region  arc  supplied  are  of  much  the 
same  general  character,  except  that  the 
relative  proportion  of  pines  of  various 
Species  increases  rapidly  in  the  western 
part.  Compared  with  the  Southern  U. 

S.  or  Northern  Pacific  stands,  the  tim¬ 
ber  is  small,  of  slow  growth,  and 
widely  scattered.  The  average  cut  of 
pulpwood  is  perhaps  not  more  than  six 
or  seven  cords  per  acre.  The  average 
north  Pacific  stand  is  several  times  as 
dense.  The  Canadian  forests  occur  in 
a  rough  country,  covered  with  lakes  and 
rivers,  with  few  railroads  or  paved  high¬ 
ways  traversing  it.  Access  is  difficult, 
ud  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  wood 
must  be  driven  to  the  mills  down  rough 
small  streams  which  can  only  float  logs 
during  the  spring  freshets.  The  thin 
md  scattered  nature  of  the  forest,  the 
roughness  and  size  of  the  terrain  to  be 
logg^,  and  its  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  have  made  it  impossible  to  use 
the  mechanized  methods  of  logging  de¬ 
veloped  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  the  Pacific  coast.  Eastern 
Canadian  logging  is  still  mostly  done  by 
men  and  horses,  with  but  few  changes 
or  improvements  in  the  primitive  ways 
anployed  since  the  country  was  first 
settled. 

Canadian  pulpwood  has  been  cheap 
on  account  of  the  French-Canadian’s 
native  skill  as  a  woodsman  and  river- 
driver,  his  ability  to  live  in  the  woods 
under  the  roughest  conditions,  on  an 
®  I  extremely  simple  diet,  and  his  energy 
and  thrift  when  making  logs  on  con¬ 
tract.  Few  Americans,  except  perhaps 
^  who  have  fished  or  hunted  in  the 
lanadian  woods,  will  realize  what  an 
ssset  the  French-Canadian  habitant  has 
5*".  ffic  Canadian  paper  companies. 
Lntil  recently  he  has  known  practically 
uojhing  about  unions,  wage-scales,  the 
^•-hour  week  or  other  such  new 
tangled  ideas.  He  ordinarily  makes 
ogs  on  contract,  by  piece  work,  and 
dim  working  in  the  usual  zero  tem- 
PmUures  of  the  northern  woods  is  ener- 
Wic  as  well  as  skillful.  No  section  of 
de  North  American  population  retains 
ffld  uses  in  a  larger  degree  the  pionecr- 
ug  qualities  of  the  early  colonisers. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  even  the 
rrmch-Canadian  will  not  l^e  able  to 
uake  cheap  wood  in  this  district.  Some 
d  the  mills  have  been  in  operation  for 
^y  years  or  more  and  many  hun- 
weds  of  square  miles  of  the  best  tim¬ 
ber  have  Iveen  logged.  The  rotation 
period  of  regrowth  probably  averages 
trm  75  to  100  years  owing  to  the  poor 
'ou  and  .severe  climate.  Forest  fire  pro- 
has  only  been  at  all  effective 
^ng  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  and  very 
areas  have  been  burned  over, 
pwic  authorities  have  estimated  the 
through  fire  as  far  in  excess  of 
d*  quantities  consumed  in  the  mills, 
the  financial  crash  in  1920  a  great 


By  J.  H.  CUNNINGHAM 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  been  connected  with  the  neicsprint  industry  jor 
25  years,  largely  on  the  manufacturing  end  in  Canada.  He  has  been  with 
numerous  large  companies,  his  last  connection  being  with  the  Consolidated 
Paper  Company.  His  e.vperienee  included  participation  in  the  merger  negotia¬ 
tions  in  1932  betieeen  leading  Canadian  producers,  and  gaz'e  tnany  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  studying  the  important  factors  influencing  Cattadian  costs  and  prices. 
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effort  has  been  made  tef  reduce  wood 
costs,  and  operations  have  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  remaining  most  accessible 
districts,  somewhat  hastening  the  time 
of  rising  future  costs.  The  opening  up 
of  new  and  more  remote  areas  will  be 
accompanied  not  only  by  higher  work¬ 
ing  costs,  but  also  by  large  expenses 
for  new  roads,  dams  and  other  perma¬ 
nent  improvements,  and  by  the  need  for 
larger  working  capital  in  cases  where 
the  wood  cut  will  take  two  years  to 
reach  the  mill.  Last  but  not  least  a 
political  move  to  obtain  better  wages 
for  the  loggers  was  begun  a  year  ago. 

Cheap  power  was  originally  a  source 
of  great  strength  to  the  Canadian  com¬ 
panies.  Most  of  the  older  mills  were 
located  at  the  bases  of  waterfalls,  and 
run  by  hydraulic  power,  and  their  only 
cost  of  power  was  for  interest  on  the 
original  investment  in  dams,  penstocks, 
wheels,  etc.,  and  for  their  operation  and 
repair.  Improvements  in  wood  grind¬ 
ing  and  papermaking  machinery  have 
caused  the  replacement  of  most  of  the 
hydraulic  equipment  with  motor  drives, 
and  the  consequent  use  of  purchased  or 
generated  power,  usually  at  increased 
cost. 

Most  of  the  mills  pf)ssessing  large  and 
valuable  power  sites  have  either  sold 
them  to  power  producing  companies,  or 
power  companies  have  been  formed  by 
the  financial  interests  in  control  of  the 
paper  companies  to  develop  and  operate 
the  power  sites.  The  original  power 
resources  of  Canadian  International 
Paper  Company,  Consolidated  Paper 
Corporation,  and  Price  Bros,  and  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  handled  in  this  way. 
Their  power  charges  have  not  been 
cheapened  by  doing  so. 

In  actual  mill  conversion  costs  not  a 
few  of  the  Canadian  mills  are  handi¬ 
capped  either  by  obsolete  equipment  or 
by  their  location,  or  for  other  rea.sons. 
Not  long  ago  a  very  detailed  survey 
of  the  mills  of  the  Canadian  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company,  the  .4bitibi 
Power  Si  Paper  Company,  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Paper  Corporation,  Price  Bros, 
and  Company,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Corporation,  that  is.  of  all  the  large 
Canadian  producers,  was  made  by  a 
committee  headed  by  President  Beatty 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  pre¬ 
sumably  at  the  instance  of  the  Canadian 
banks,  and  for  the  purpose  of  arriving, 
if  possible,  at  the  basis  of  a  huge  mer¬ 
ger  of  these  companies.  This  survey- 
disclosed  a  great  many  interesting  facts; 
and  contains  a  record  of  the  number  of 


Canadian  mills  still  equipped  with  old 
and  obsolete  grinders,  paper  machines, 
steam  plants,  etc.  A  satisfactory  basis 
for  a  merger  was  not  arrived  at,  partly 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
comparative  valuations  of  widely  dif¬ 
fering  equipment. 

The  payment  of  freight  rates  both  on 
materials  received  and  on  paper  shipped 
out  is  no  small  item.  Most  of  the  older 
mills  are  located  inland  on  their  origi¬ 
nal  power  sites,  and  for  that  reason  are 
unable  either  to  make  or  receive  ship¬ 
ments  by  water. 

The  high  Canadian  tariffs  on  im¬ 
ports,  combined  with  the  freights  on 
import  shipments,  means  that  Canadian 
mills  pay  very  considerably  higher 
prices  for  coal  and  mill  supplies  than  do 
United  States  mills.  It  takes  about 
10,000  pounds  of  steam  to  make  a  ton 
of  paper,  and  about  half  a  ton  of  coal 
to  make  10,000  pounds  of  steam. 

The  united  capacity  of  all  the  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
present  demand  for  newsprint,  or  in¬ 
deed  of  any  American  demand  that  has 
ever  existed,  even  in  1929.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  reporting  to  the  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau  have  a  daily  operating 
capacity  of  over  —  11,000  tons,  sufficient 
for  a  yearly  production  of  3,400,000 
tons.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1934 
their  actual  production  was  about 
1.884.000  tons,  or  about  75  per  cent  of 
their  capacity.  This  means  that  some 
mills  are  completely  shut  down  and 
others  operating  part  time.  The  effect 
on  mill  costs  of  part  time  operation  is 
very  detrimental.  The  cost  of  fixed 
power  contracts,  taxes,  maintenance,  and 
local  and  general  overhead  must  all  be 
borne  by  a  smaller  tonnage  with  a  re¬ 
sultant  increase  in  per  ton  costs,  and  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  that  a  price  increase  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  permit  him  to  live. 

An  instance  of  the  great  desirability 
of  more  tonnage  in  reducing  costs  is 
the  willingness  of  certain  Canadian 
mills  to  accept  overseas  orders  at  prices 
far  lower  than  the  .American  market. 
The  extra  tonnage  helps  them  to  carry 


could  be  eliminated  for  good  and  all, 
but  this  is  extremely  difficult  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Many  of  the  older  mills  are 
owned  by  some  of  the  larger  companies, 
such  as  .\bitibi  and  Consolidated,  and 
are  kept  alive,  or  half  alive,  by  the 
stronger  mills  in  these  groups,  and  by 
the  hopes  of  their  owners  and  managers 
that  the  market  will  eventually  revive 
sufficiently  to  permit  their  operation  at 
some  time  in  the  future.  Towns  have 
grown  up  around  them  which  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  mills  for  support,  but 
which  are  now  being  carried  by  fed¬ 
eral,  pro-rincial  and  local  relief.  Tlie 
future  operation  of  these  mills  has  thus 
become  a  political  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  issue,  and  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  recent  political  intervention  in  the 
newsprint  price  situation. 

Great  efforts  have  also  been  made  to 
keep  the  weaker  mills  alive  through 
allocation  of  tonnage,  that  is,  by  induc¬ 
ing  or  forcing  the  stronger  companies, 
or  those  having  a  larger  part  of  their 
capacity  under  contract  for  sale,  to 
share  their  tonnage  with  the  weaker 
mills.  The  Newsprint  Manufacturers 
.■Association  of  Canada  was  formed  prin¬ 
cipally  for  this  purpose.  It  has  perhaps 
had  financial  as  well  as  political  back¬ 
ing.  The  Bank  of_Montreal  and  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  both  have  large 
stakes  in  the  industry  through  the  over¬ 
drafts  they  are  carrying  for  many  of 
the  c.)mpanies  if  in  no  other  way.  and 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  prevention 
of  competition  and  in  an  increase  in 
price. 

The  existence  of  these  su^rfluous 
mills  is  a  drag  on  the  entire  industry, 
but  their  final  passing  out  would  have 
such  serious  effects  on  their  owners,  the 
communities  dependent  on  them,  the 
banks,  power  companies  and  other  in¬ 
terests,  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  to 
continue  their  existence.  The  rem^y 
is  evidently  considered  to  be  allocation 
of  tonnage  and  a  higher  price  for  paper. 

The  last  few  years  have  also  wit¬ 
nessed  a  solidification  and  simplification 
of  the  financial  control  of  the  industry. 
This  was  begun  in  the  merger  era,  in 
which  the  Wood-Gundy  interests  com¬ 
bined  five  formerly  independent  mills  to 
make  the  present  Consolidated  Paper 
Corporation,  and  in  which  the  former 
Spanish  River,  Fort  William  and  other 
mills  were  amalgamated  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  Abitibi.  It  has  been 
continued  bv  the  financial  troubles  fol¬ 
lowing  1929  which  saw  the  default  of 
so  many  paper  bonds  and  the  subsequent 


the  larger  unvarying  charges  mentioned  _ _ ^  - 

above,  though  a  general  price  recession  reorganization  of  the  companies  default- 
to  the  overseas  level  would  doubtless  be  ing.  Many  of  these  companies  during 


disastrous.  The  overseas  orders  are 
principally  for  Australasia.  South 
Africa,  and  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  .sense  of  Empire  solidarity- 
plays  a  part  in  setting  these  prices. 

The  industry  as  a  whole  would  prob- 
ahlv  be  better  off  if  the  weaker  units 


Woman  Hand's  Self,  Keeping  Promise 
to  Give  Reporter  Exclusive  Story 


the  course  of  their  troubles  built  up 
substantial  bank  overdrafts,  mostly  with 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada.  According  to  the 
Macmillan  Banking  Commission’s  in¬ 
vestigation.  the  Canadian  banks’  ad¬ 
vances  to  “manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  pulpwood.  lumber,  and  products  there¬ 
of”  Ghis  means  mostly  newsprint), 
amounted  to  inore  than  $100,000,000  on 
Dec.  31.  1932.  These  advances,  made 


(By  tflenraph  to  Editor  Si  Publisher) 

MANCHESTER.  Conn.,  Dec.  5— 
Mrs.  Alice  Baranousky  Blake, 
26,  of  this  town,  kept  her  word  to  a 
reporter  for  the  Manchester  Herald 
early  Tuesday  morning  by  committing 
suicide  by  hanging  in  a  cell  in  the  local 


Remembering  that  thrice  before  she  supply  inventories,  and  other  definitely 
had  attempted  suicide.  Carney  banter-  specified  properties  of  the  paper 
ingly  ask^  if  she  intended  to  make  panies,  and  were  not  affected  by  the  wiw 
another  try.  “Just  wait  and  see.”  she  defaults.  They-  have  been  partly  liqui- 
answ-ered.  dated,  but  may  have  in  the  rneantime 

Then  she  asked  Carney  to  be  at  the  caused  ‘he  banks  to  exert  their  influence 
fKilice  station  first  thing  in  the  morning,  in  favor  of  a  less  competitive  and  more 


police  station.  She  timed  her  act  so  but  Carney-  had  dismissed  the  matter  strongly- centralized  policy  in  controlling 

paper  sales  and  mill  operations. 

Not  the  least  important  point  in  the 
Canadian  situation  is  thjs:  It  would 
seem  that  Canadian  opinion  is  crystal¬ 
lizing  around  the  theory  that  it  is  a 
patriotic  duly  to  see  that  their  national 
resources  should  vield  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  return.  The  Natural  Products 
Marketing  .Act  passed  by  a  recent  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  is  an 
instance.  This  is  the  act  under  which 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


that  the  local  newspaper  would  get  the 
first  “break”  on  the  story. 

Monday  night  Mrs.  Blake,  prior  to 
her  arrest  on  a  breach  of  the  peace 
charge,  telephoned  Roliert  E.  Carney, 
whose  face  she  had  slapped  several 
months  ago  because  she  mistakenly- 
thought  he  was  responsible  for  a  story- 
concerning  her  which  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  and  said  that  to  make  up 
for  the  error  she  would  tip  him  off  to 
a  real  gmxl  story. 


from  his  mind  and  did  not  comply. 

-At  8.10  o’clock  Police  Lieutenant 
William  Barron,  attracted  by  her  cries, 
went  downstairs  to  the  cell  room  and 
attempted  to  pacify-  her.  He  returneil 
upstairs.  Fifteen  minutes  later  her  body 
was  found  dangling  from  a  strip  of 
army  blanket,  one  end  of  w-hich  she  had 
fastened  to  the  top  bar.  On  her  dress 
a  note  was  found. 

When  opened  it  read;  “Well,  Bob,  I 
kept  my  word.” 


/ 
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R.  MASON  IS  REMOVED 
AS  MUSIC  CRITIC 

Has  Been  Assigned  to  Other  Duties 

Say  S.  F.  Examiner,  but  Guild 
Regards  It  as  Based  on 
Organisation  Activities 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Sax  Francisco,  Dec.  3 — The  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Guild’s  campaign 
for  recognition  of  its  organization  and 
adjustment  of  grievance  cases  of  mem¬ 
bers  received  another  major  complaint 
N’ov.  30  for  attention  when  Redfern 
Mason,  recently  named  chairman  of  the 
San  I-raiu%\'Co  Examiner  guild  cliapter, 
was  removed  from  his  duties  as  music 
editor,  after  having  served  the  Exam¬ 
iner  in  that  capacity  for  21  years. 

Mr.  Mason  became  chairman  of  the 
Examiner  chapter  alxiut  ten  days  ago. 
and  his  dismissal  took  effect  shortly 
after  he  sent  a  letter  to  all  chapter  mem¬ 
bers  urging  them  to  join  the  campaign 
now  under  way  against  the  Oakland 
Tribune  for  reinstatement  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  allegedly  discharged  because  of 
guild  activities.  Mr.  Mason  has  never 
worked  in  any  other  capacity  than  music 
editor  during  his  21  years  on  the  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Before  that  he  was  music  critic 
of  the  Rochester  (X.  V.)  Post-Express, 
now  out  of  existence.  The  guild  inter¬ 
prets  the  removal  of  Mr.  Magmas  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  because  of  guild  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  Examiner  management  states  it 
desired  to  make  a  change  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  music  editor;  that  Mr.  Mason 
has  not  been  discharged  but  is  being 
given  assignments  to  other  duties. 

Alexander  Fried,  music  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  will  succeed 
Mr.  Mason  on  the  Examiner,  effective 
Dec.  10. 

Jack  Hobart  has  been  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Fried  as  Chronicle  music 
editor. 

The  guild  campaign  against  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  for  reinstatement  of 
Estolv  V.  Ward,  former  reporter,  Ron¬ 
ald  D.  Scofield,  former  copy  desk  head, 
and  William  Wallace  \’aughn,  former 
librarian,  was  begun  this  week  and  is 
now  actively  under  way  to  influence 
public  opinion. 

The  sound  truck  from  San  Francisco, 
which  operated  in  cities  of  .\lameda  and 
San  Leandro  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  of  this  week,  was  given  an  inter¬ 
ruption  over  Thanskgiving,  but  is  sched¬ 
ule  to  resume  operations  in  the  East 
Bay  area.  It  will  be  augmented  by  other 
appeals. 

Although  the  guild  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  time  on  the  air,  Edward  Vande- 
leur,  president.  San  Francisco  Labor 
Council  and  chairman  of  the  board. 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  is  preparing 
a  radio  address  on  behalf  of  the  guild. 

The  guild’s  wire  sent  Xov.  27  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  at 
Washington,  protesting  against  having 
been  barred  from  the  air  by  seven  local 
radio  stations,  who  refused  to  sell  time, 
was  answered  in  the  following  telegram, 
signed  by  Herbert  L.  Pettey : 

“Commission  may  not  regulate  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  types  of  programs  may  or 
may  not  be  broadcast.  Section  326  of 
Communications  .\ct  prohibits  censor¬ 
ship  by  Commission.  Commission’s  ac¬ 
tivity  confined  to  past  conduct  licensed 
stations  determining  whether  operation 
in  public  interest.  Duty  to  ojierate  in 
public  interest  and  accordance  with  law 
on  station  license.” 

Henry  Robinson,  attorney  for  the 
San  Francisco  Guild,  has  wired  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  at  Wash¬ 
ington  stating  an  appeal  will  lie  taken 
against  the  decision  in  the  complaint  of 
R.  L.  Burgess,  former  editorial  writer, 
against  the  i'an  Francisco  Examiner 
and  that  grounds  for  filing  of  formal 
appeal  will  be  stated  later.  The  San 
Francisco  R^ional  I-abor  Board  handed 
down  a  decision  dated  Xov.  8  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  complaint  on  the  ground  that 
the  complainant  had  not  sufficiently 
establish^  his  case. 

DAILY  80  YEARS  OLD 

The  Nebraska  City  fXeb.)  News- 
Press  celebrated  its  With  vear  Nov.  14. 


^^Employ^^  Clause  Rouses  Controversy; 
Verne  Joy^  Stodghill  Voice  Objections 

AS  ballots  on  the  proposed  child-  "It  seems  clear  to  me  that  this  clause 
■sA  labor  amendment  to  the  daily  news-  eliminates  from  the  provisions  of  the 
paper  code  were  being  received  this  code  publishers  who  do  not  deal  directly 
week  by  the  code  authority  in  New  with  the  boys  distributing  their  papers. 
York,  a  lively  controversy  over  clause  What  is  more  important  is  that  if  this 


(i)  has  arisen.  The  deadline  on  re 
ceiving  votes  is  Dec.  15. 


clause  goes  into  the  code,  it  would  seem 
clear  that  where  a  publisher  sells  di- 


The  child  labor  amendment  approved  rectly  to  a  newsboy,  the  papers  to  be 
bv  the  code  authority  in  New  York  then  resold  by  the  newsboy,  the  news- 
Xov.  12  did  not  contain  the  disputed  boy  would  be  deemed  to  be  employed 
clause.  Editor  &  Pubi.ishkr  learned.  b\  the  publisher. 


Before  submission  to  assenting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  code,  the  code  authority 


"The  courts  have  held  that  where 
boss  purchase  papers  at  the  wholesale 


submitted  a  draft  of  the  proposed  regu-  rate  and  sell  them  at  the  retail  rate, 


PUBLISHERS  SUE  OVER 
HARDING  PAYMENTS 

Brush  and  Moore  Say  That  $26,600 
Paid  to  Estate  in  1930  and  1931 
Was  Necessary  Business  Expense 
— Coercion  Is  Charged 

.\n  assertion  that  they  were  coerced 
by  threat  of  legal  action  into  paying 
$133,000  to  the  estate  of  Warren  G, 
Harding  is  contained  in  a  suit  filed  with 
the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  in  Washing¬ 
ton  last  week  by  Louis  H.  Brush  and 
Roy  1).  -Moore,  buyers  of  the  former 
I’resident's  Ohio  newspaper,  the  Marion 


lation  to  the  XR.\  to  see  if  it  were  ac-  depending  for  their  remuneration  upon 
ceptable.  XR.\  insisted  upon  a  defini-  the  difference  between  what  they  pay 
tion  of  "emplov.”  Sub’sequentlv  clau.se  lor  the  papers  and  what  they  receive 
(f)  was  drafted,  and  members'  of  the  for  them,  they  are  independent  con- 
code  authority  were  asked  to  approve  tractors.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
its  inclusion  in  the  amendment.  With  proiwsed  amendment  it  w  ould  seem  that 
the  exception  of  \  erne  Jov,  Centralia  a  publisher  who  sold  papers  to  a  boy 
(Ill.)  Sentinel,  and  president  of  the  directly  and  at  the  wholesale  rate  would 
Inland  Daily  Press  .Association,  all  be  held  legally  responsible  for  the  wel- 


agreed.  Clause  (f)  reads; 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Section 
but  for  no  other  purixise,  (K-rsons  un¬ 
der  16  years  of  age  who  obtain  news- 


fare  of  that  boy,  yet  an  intermediary 


1  he  suit  also  disclosed  that  the  terms 
of  the  sale  provided  that  Mr.  Harding 
was  to  be  employed  for  $13,3(X)  a  year 
as  associate  editor  to  write  editorials 
and  articles  to  be  syndicated.  Presum¬ 
ably ;  this  was  to  start  when  Mr.  Hard¬ 
ing  left  the  White  House. 

The  contract  was  dated  June  18, 
1923.  Mr.  Harding  died  -Vug.  2,  1923! 

Mr.  Brush  and  Mr.  Moore  contended 


at  the  wholesale  rate  to  a  they  paid  to  the  estate  $13,300 


boy  and  not  be  held  responsible. 

“So  this  code  as  written  would  not 


a  year  for  ten  years  following  his  death. 
They  charged  that  the  Bureau  of  In- 


papers  directlv  from  the  publisher  for  protect  the  younger  boys  or  girls  from  ternal  Revenue  erroneously  assess^ 
the  purpose  of  sale  and/or  delivery  selling  or  delivering  newspapers,  but  W- 

thereof  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  would,  m  the  final  analysis,  force  the  *'^J>J.anu  ivoi. 

K..  smaller  newsoaners  to  chance  their  The  petition  said  that  Mr.  Brum 


by  the  publisher.” 

Mr.  Joy's  objection  was  that  the 


“direct  admission”  that  carriers  are  termediaries. 


smaller  newspapers  to  change  their  petition  said  that  -Mr.  Brush 

systems  of  dealing  directly  through  in-  Mr.  Moore  considered  that  no  fur- 


employes  of  publishers  would  give  ani- 
munition  to  plaintiffs  in  carrier  liabil¬ 
ity  suits.  The  Inland  [iresident  did  not 
place  much  faith  in  the  words  "for  the 


“I  also  call  your  attention  to  clause 
(g)  of  the  proposed  amendment,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"  ’Publishers  shall  use  their  best  en- 


puriK.ses  of  this  Section  but  for  no  deavors  to  see  that  the  provisions  of 
other  purpose,”  saving  that  any  lawyer  this  Section  are  observed  by  those  who 
would  use  clause  '(f)  in  liability  cases  distribute  their  newspapers.’ 


regardless  of  the  limitation  signified. 


This  clause  makes  it  plain  that  a 


.After  Cl  immunicating  his  views  to  S.  distinction  is  made  under  the  code  be- 
M.  Williams,  manager  of  the  code  au-  tween  publishers  and  ’those  who  dis- 


ther  liability  rested  upon  them,  since 
President  Harding  died  before  the 
formation  of  an  employment  contract, 
but  that  this  view  was  not  accepted  bv- 
Mrs.  Harding,  the  President’s  brother 
and  sister,  Charles  D.  Chaffner,  execu¬ 
tor  of  Harding’s  estate,  nor  by  VIessrs. 
Hoke  Donithen  and  Richard  Crissinger, 
attorneys  for  the  Harding  family  and 
estate. 

The  petition  added  that  the  Hardings 
threatened  suit  against  the  Harding 
Publishing  Company  to  compel  paymeii; 


thoritv,  -Mr.  Williams  responded  by  tribute  their  newspapers.’  In  other  ^S^inst  tne  Harding 

quoting  ’’eminent  counsel”  to  the  effect  words  publishers  who  deal  directly  paymw 

that  clause  (f)  “does  not  constitute  an  with  the  newsboys  are  subject  to  the  ^f  $13,300  j^r  >ear  and  the  gua ranter 
admission  that  Little  Merchant  carriers  code,  but  ’those  who  distribute  their  J*  aL  Vo^^wMl'  W 

are  emploves  of  the  publisher  and  would  newspapers’  are  not  subject  to  the  code,  ™  ^  k 

not  be  admissable  in  court  as  evidence  and  where  publishers  do  not  deal  di-  " 

of  such  admission.”  rectly  with  the  newsboys,  but  distribute  o''Hcrs,  agreed  to  pay  $13.3(J 

-Another  objector  to  clause  (f)  is  their  newspapers  through  others,  the  a»nually  for  ten  years  to  Mrs  Hard 

icP  A^^sSrs^bS'vSe  S;  "'ThTcoLSrs  o^inioTw^Tnt  t^  all  that  the  $26,600  paid  in  1930  and  193; 
He  wrotf?^  VH  wXms  Xc^  I-C.-M.A.  members  in  a  letter  Nov.  30  ‘necessary  business  expense”  an. 

ne  wrote  -  ‘  r  *t  i  •  Kv  Franl-  ^  Wvvpll  TnJrdn  Rln/lp  deducted  in  the  tax  return.  Th 

any  responsibility  for  the  clause  saving  'V'  rrank  S.  Newell.  Toledo  Blade, 

that  It  was  not  discussed  at  the  Nov.  pr«ldent.  ^  inir  tn  rnllert  a  3^0  defirianrv  tax  r 

12  meeting.  The  Pnew  York  Daily  ^eu•s  m  an  nig  to  collect  a  $o,030  aehciancj  tax  c 

He  submitted  the  amendment  to  editorial  Dec.  2  asserted  it  has  voted  _ 

counsel,  wliose  interpretation  of  clause  against  the  proposed  amendment  on  the  FniTDRS  HniurtR  ^aitd 

(f)  asserted  that  it  “would  seem”  to  grounds  that  it  provided  employment  ncjwuK.  saiiu 

make  publishers  responsible  as  em-  of  under-age  children.  The  newspaper  AmbaBsador  of  Japan  Guest  at  Dinne 


agers  .‘vssociation  s  Doy  weitare  worK. 
He  wrote  to  Mr.  Williams  disclaiming 
any  responsibility  for  the  clause,  saying 
that  it  was  not  discussed  at  the  Nov. 
12  meeting. 

He  submitted  the  amendment  to 


that  the  $26,600  paid  in  1930  and  193; 
was  “necessary  business  expense”  an; 
was  deducted  in  the  tax  return.  Tb 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is  attempt 
ing  to  collect  a  $3,350  deficiancy  tax  c; 
this  amount. 

EDITORS  HONOR  SAITO 


ployers  of  those  boys  to  whom  they  sell 
papers  direct,  but  not  for  those  who 
buy  their  papers  from  intermedi¬ 
aries.” 

Mr.  Stodghill  said  he  concurred  in 
counsel’s  opinion,  which  follows ; 


SARCASTIC  COMMENT  UPHELD 

Jury  Dismisses  Libel  Suit  Based  on 
Tax  Assessment  Publication 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

El  Reno,  Okla.,  Dec.  4 — .A  district 
court  jury  in  the  trial  of  W.  P.  Morri¬ 
son’s  $25,000  libel  suit  against  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  News,  Tuesday,  returned  a 
unanimous  verdict  in  favor  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 


ot  under-age  children.  1  he  newspaper  Ambassador  of  Japan  Guest  at  Dinne 
1  they  sell  urged  the  passage  of  the  proposed  Child  .  Y„rlc 

hose  who  Labor  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  ,.r-. 

intermedi-  “and  for  Congress  to  kick  child  labor  .Ambassador  Hiroshi  Saito  of  Jai>i 
out  of  the  newspaper  business  as  well  guest  of  honor  Dec.  3  at 

icurrcd  in  as  out  of  everv  other  business  under  dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  si't 
that  amendment.”  hy  representatives  m  this  countrv 

-  ■■  - _ —  leading  Japanese  newspapers.  Othf 

insure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  guests  included  executives  and  editir 
the  tax  burden,”  Editor  F'redericks  tes-  of  .American  newspapers  and  press  a: 
tified.  sociations. 


W.  D.  MILLER  IMPROVING 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Waycross,  Ga.,  Dec.  5 — Will  1) 
Miller,  Baxley,  Ga.,  newspaper  editor, 
today  was  rejicrted  improving  at  the 
local  hospital  where  he  underwent  an 
ojieration  following  a  brain  hemorrhage. 


Judge  Lucius  Babcock  had  instructed  Y-  ^ 

the  jury  that  newspapers  may  publish  ^  h  ‘’f 

the  public  tax  record  of  individuals 

and  accompany  the  lists  even  bv  sar-  Waycross. 


castic  comment  without  being  guilty  of 
lilK'l. 

Morrison,  former  state  senator,  had 
charged  the  News  lilieled  him  by  publi- 


SCHEIDLE  TO  SAN  DIEGO 


of  .American  newspapers  and  press  a: 
sociations. 

The  Ambassador’s  hosts  were  Chojir 
Kuriyama  of  the  Osaka  Mainichi  an 
D’engoro  W'^ada  and  Masao  Dodo  of  th 
Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi. 

Among  other  guests  were  Karl 
Bickel,  president,  and  James  H.  Fiira 
vice-president  of  the  United  Press  A- 
sociation ;  .-Arthur  Brisbane  of  t 
Hearst  newspapers;  James  W.  Brow 
publisher  of  Editor  &  Publishd 
Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  to  the  pre; 
dent  of  the  Herald  Tribune;  Lee  o"o- 
executive  editor  of  the  IVorld-Ta 
grow;  Edwin  L.  James,  managing 


. . ^  _ _  _ _  _  _  Fred  Scheidle  has  resigned  as  adver-  tor,  and  Louis  WHley,  business  manag 

charged  the  New-riiliei^' him  by  publi-  manager  of  the  Eureka  (Cal.)  of  the  Nenv  York  Times;  Arthur, 

cation  of  his  1933  personal  property  tax  Humboldt  Times  to  join  the  advertis-  Sinnott,  editor  of  the  Newark  Sr^’- 
assessment  in  a  list  of  76  other  persons  ing  staff  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union-  Theodore  G.  Miller,  vice-president 
and  comment  on  the  personal  tax  sys-  Jrilmne.  H.  Irvine  Sprague  continues  the  American  Telephone  and  lelegrai- 
tern.  in  charge  of  advertising  for  the  Hum-  Company,  and  Edmund  Gilligan,  of  t: 

The  chief  witness  for  the  News  was  boldt  "limes.  .S'liw.  - 

R  T.  Fredericks,  editor,  who  testified  -  GOULD  SIGNS  CONTRACT 

the  list  of  assessments  was  published  to  EDITOR  INDICTED  Chester  Gould,  creator  of  ‘  O'" 

-how  how  little  some  of  the  reputedly  The  Ocean  County  (N.  J.)  Grand  Tracy,”  detective  strip,  has  signal 


and  comment  on  the  personal  tax  sys-  Trityune.  H 
tern.  in  charge  of 

The  chief  witness  for  the  News  was  boldt  Times. 
R.  T.  Fredericks,  editor,  who  testified  ~ 

the  list  of  assessments  was  published  to 
-how  how  little  some  of  the  reputedly  The  Oceai 


EDITOR  INDICTED 


-how  how  little  some  of  the  reputedly  The  Ocean  County  (N.  J.)  Grand  Traejf,”  detective  strip,  has  signal  . 
wealthiest  citizens  paid  was  prepared  Jury  has  indicted  William  H.  Fischer,  new  five-year  contract  with  the  Chief, 
under  his  direction.  editor  of  the  New  Jersey  Courier  on  Tribune-New  York  Neu's  Syndiot 

"We  went  into  it  thoroughly  and  con-  charges  of  criminal  libel  against  Sher-  The  comic  strip  appears  in  the  ChicW 


scientiously  in  an  effort  to  show  the  iff  James  R.  Hensler  and  the  Ocean 
need  of  changing  the  law  and  thereby  County  Republican  organization. 


Tribune,  New  York  News  and  Ij 
other  newspapers.  I 
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BIG  MAGAZINE  FIRMS  REJECT  A.  N.  A. 
ATTACK  ON  COMMISSION  SYSTEM 

Periodical  Publishers  Association,  Including  Crowell,  International, 
and  McCall,  Insists  Upon  Agency’s  Individual 
Responsibility,  Opposes  Rebating 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

The  Periodical  Publishers  Associa-  support  of  the  existing  commission 
tion  oi  .\merica,  composed  ot  the  system. 


best  service  to  himself  rather  than  on  a  CHICAGO  TIMES  PAPEIR 

price  basis. 


"Second,  the  present  system  ...  al¬ 
lows  a  limited  number  of  outstandingly 
capable  agents  to  make  a  material  finan¬ 
cial  success.  For  that  reason  it  is  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  best  brains.  .  .  .  The 
present  system  of  fixed  compensation  is 
an  essential  factor  in  the  attractiveness 
of  the  agency  business.  .  .  . 

"Third,  the  agency  commission  system 


DEBT  REFUNDED 


Move  Puts  Tabloid  in  Shape  to 
Handle  $3,000,000  Bill  Owed 
International  Paper  Co., 
Publisher  Says 

(Bv  telcgrapli  to  Editor  &  Publishes^ 
Cnic.vGO,  Dec.  5 — A  change  in  the 


offers  to  agencies  an  inducement  for  de-  corporate  name  of  the  company  publish- 


three  large  magazine  publishing  houses  Persons  of  wide  information  about  veloping  new  advertising.  .  .  .  ing  the  Chicayu  Daily  Times  from  Chi¬ 

ef  Crowell,  international,  and  McCall,  the  agency  business  said  this  week  they  ‘Tourth,  the  present  system  affords  cago  Times  Company  to  Times  Pub- 
tliis  week  rebutted  proposals  of  the  As-  had  heard  of  no  attempts  by  A.X..\.  a  method  of  regulation  liy  means  of  lishing  Corporation  was  announced  here 
sociation  of  Xational  Advertisers  for  members  to  put  the  Haase  contract  recognition.  This  has  tended  to  pre-  this  week. 

changes  in  the  advertising  agency  com-  into  effect  with  their  agencies.  vent  the  inexperienced,  the  incapable  and  Kefunding  was  accomplished  by  issu- 

niission  system.  This  week’s  P.P.A.  statement  pointed  the  dishonest  from  setting  up  as  ad-  ance  of  ten-year  debentures,  in  the  na- 

Lnder  date  of  Dec  5  the  P  P  \  sent  the  fundamental  principles  of  vertising  agents.  .  .  .  ture  of  income  debentures,  to  the  paper 

,  of  it<  nos’iiion  to  Tee  H  agency  recognition  have  been  Unchanged  ‘It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  company,  covering  the  Daily  Times’ 

Rri^tol  Allvn  B  Mclntire  and  Stuart  m'Jre  than  30  years,  during  which  space  in  publications  would  be  sold  for  $3,000,000  obligation  to  that  firm.  To 
Peabotiv*  as  trustees  for  ’the  "Haase  there  has  been  a  great  growth  of  the  the  same  price  the  publishers  now  get,  further  secure  the  debt  of  the  new 
tiuiv”  ■  rerentlv  made  niihlir  hv  the  publishers’  business.  Oil  the  publishers’  and  that  the  lull  amount  of  the  commis-  limes  Publishing  Corporation,  the  old 
V-VA.  An  accompanyi^  letter  stated  altine,  it  stated,  depends  the  -n  d'-’Po^^its  all  of  the  stock  of 

that  the  "fund'inient  il  chanire’’  nro-  ttuestion  ot  whether  an  agency  shall  re-  other  use.  1  Ins  is  not  true.  I  he  pub-  the  new  corporation  in  escrow.  Lnder 
ill  the  Haase  reiKirt  was  Ln-  ceive  the  commission.  lishers,  depending  upon  their  individual  the  escrow  agreement,  the  stock  oi  the 

^9.  .  *  .  .  .  "It  is  only  natural,”  the  statement  viewpoints,  would  be  forced  to  take  on  new  corporation  remains  the  sole  prop- 

adds,  "that  the  publishers  should  be  very  additional  and  important  duties.  erty  of  Chicago  Times  Company  and 

reluctant  to  change  a  successful  system.  "Publishers  feel  that  should  they  dis-  can  be  turned  over  to  the  debenture  hol- 

Certainly  they  will  not  do  so  without  card  a  tried  system  for  any  one  of  a  ders  only  if  the  Daily  Times  fails  to 

adequate  evidence  that  a  new  method  number  of  experiments  the  volume  of  live  up  to  the  refunding  terms, 

would  serve  them  better  than  the  old.”  advertismg  would  decline.  Given  a  S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher  of  the 

On  the  question  oi  wliether  the  agency  diminishing  or  uncertain  compensation  to  Daily  Times,  stated  to  Editor  &  PuB- 


sidered  "inimical  to  our  best  interests 
and  we  believe  in  the  long  run  to  your 
own.” 

The  "fundaniental  change”  proposed 
in  the  Haase  reixirt  was  that  agencies 
should  credit  their  clients  with  all  com¬ 
missions,  and  bargain  with  the  clients  rtpresents  the  advertiser  instead  of  the  agencies,  and  a  lessened  incentive  to  de-  lisher  that  the  refunding  arrangement 
as  to  the  agencies  own  compensation,  publisher,  the  P.P.A.  analysis  makes  velop  both  old  and  new  advertisers,  the  in  no  way  alters  the  debtor-creditor 
Copies  oi  the  l  .I  ..A.  statement  were  points  to  controvert  the  A.N.A.  Quality  of  agency  service  would  suf-  position  of  the  Times  and  International 

sent  to  all  the  advertising  agencies^  on  argument.  decline  in  volume  would  Paper  Company. 


the  association’s  "recommended”  list. 
A  letter  to  the  agencies  called  especial 
attention  to  tliree  concluding  paragraphs 
oi  the  JSdU-word  statement,  as  explain¬ 
ing  "the  agreement  we  consider  to  exist 
between  every  agency  on  our  recom¬ 
mended  list  and  our  publisher  members." 
These  concluding  paragraphs  said: 

"We  would  be  unfair  to  our  principles 
and  interests  if  we  did  not  reiterate 
and  make  clear  the  conditions  under 
which  agents  have  the  recommendation 
of  the  Periodical  Publishers  .Associa- 


"First,  no  one  has  contended  that  the  increase  in  space  costs.” 

first  agencies  were  the  agents  of  the  fK||  AMH  PDCCC  Cir'lJT'O 
advertisers.  .  .  .  The  nrincioles  then  MUHlb 

POST  OFFICE  RULING 


The  principles  then 
established  (1901)  for  the  control  of  the 
business  still  obtain,  and  with  these  the 
status  of  the  agency,  legally  or  other¬ 
wise,  remains  unchanged. 

“Second,  it  has  always  been  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  passed  judgment  and  decided 
whether  to  recognize  the  agency  or 
not.  .  .  . 

"Third,  the  agency  from  its  earliest 


Postal  Committee  Protests  to  Farley 
on  Extension  of  Direct  Mail 
Privileges — Asks  Recon¬ 
sideration  of  Subject 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Dec.  3 — A  concerted  effort 


Discussing  the  refunding  arrangement 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  financial  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Daily  Times,  he  said : 

"We  organized  a  corporation,  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  Company,  and  sold  its  stock 
to  stockholders.  Most  of  them  were 
Chicago  business  men,  a  few  of  them 
active  newspapermen  outside  of  Chica¬ 
go,  many  of  them  working  on  the 
Times  staff.  This  company  undertook 
to  buy  the  presses,  machinery,  trucks. 
Associated  Press  franchise,  and  almost 
all  of  the  assets  of  the  old  Chicago 


under  such  contracts. 

"In  allowing  the  agent  a  15  per  cent 
commission  on  business  placed  witli  our 
members  we  wish  to  reiterate  that  w'e 
expect  him  to  translate  this  into  service 
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tion  and  tlie  recognition  of  its  members,  ‘’f  been  responsible  to  the  pub-  on  the  part  of  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso-  journal  at  a  price  of  something  less 

"We  look  to  these  agents  as  assum-  '‘sher  lor  carrying  out  contracts  and  aation  members  to  fight  the  new  Post  than  $2,000,000 
ing  full  resixmsibilitv  for  carrying  out  bills.  .  .  .  Agencies  have  paid  O^ce  Order  6338  of  Oct.  12  this  year  "\Ve  put  our  stockholders’  money  in 

contract  now  made  or  to  be  made  Publishers  large  amounts  totaling  mil-  pemitting  distribution  of  circulars  and  the  bank  and  started  to  print  the 

with  us.  We  consider  them  responsible  unis,  in  fact,  for  space  for  which  they  other  advertising  matter  on  city  and  Times,”  he  continued.  "Of  course,  we 

ior  payment  of  all  bills  when  due  us  have  been  unable  to  col  ect  from  the  ad-  village  letter  carrier  routes,  vyas  an-  expected  to  lose  money  for  a  while- 

Agencies,  not  publishers,  pass  nounced  this  week  in  a  social  issue  of  unffl  enough  readers  bought  the  Times 

on  the  credit  of  adver Users.  .  he  Inland  Bull e tin,  published  by  becre-  and  enough  advertisers  bought  space  to 

I’-urth,  the  publishers  look  only  to  ta^  John  I  Meyer.  Madison.  Wis.  enable  us  to  make  profits  A  month 
the  agency  tor  pay.  The  Periodical  Pub-  The  Bulletin  asserts  that  the  order  aftp-  wp  itartpH  thp  mark-pt  rrashpd 
......  ...  .....  ....w  .......  billers  Assocmt.on  regularly  gets  finan-  opens  wide  the  mails  "to  throwawa>;s  .^ere  not  so  bad  at  first.  By  the 

to  advertisers,  into  the  developing  of  '-A,  ,  city  and  village  letter  earner  routes,  of  1931^  v.e  stopped  losing  money 

advertising,  and  into  profit  for  him-  'ii'l. m^racp  tttp  the  u.e  of  names  and  com-  g^d  made  a  little.  In  1932.  the  de¬ 
self.”  ^[9'"  ‘be  advertiser  in  c^e  the  plete  addrepe.s  on  the  envelopes,  cir-  pression  settled  down  in  earnest.  We 

With  the  letter  to  the  A.N.A.  trus-  ‘“'J?  ‘ ‘  ^  ^  The  Bulletin  also  points  lost  more  money  and  our  stockholders 

tees  went  copies  of  the  P.P.A.  "Prin-  ^  ^  .or  r>ivpnt  postal  officials,  both  locally  we  of  the  staff  put  in  some  more, 

ciples  of  .Agency  Recommendation”  and  '*■'  .^'11  1^  '  of  generally,  are  promoting  the  new  When  we  couldn’t  put  in  any  mor"  we 

of  the  declaration  reijuired  from  agen-  «  ^f*”  FJ”  ^  ,  Postal  service  in  an  effort  to  get  adver-  i^^j  ^51-  paper  company  to  give 

des  applying  for  recommendation  for  PProP  '  °  s.  i  o  u  tisers  to  use  tlmse  facihtie^  particular .y  credit.  Bv  last  September,  though 

commiskms  This  declaration,  signed  "‘'"’.'I’*'  bas  been  taken.  among  R.  F.  D.  routes.  Tins  is  called  we  were  still  losing  money,  we  could 

bv  the  agency  officers,  states  that  no  hitth,  if  the  principal-agency  rela-  an  injury  to  the  newspaper  business.  5^^  our  wav  out.  We  owed  the  paper 
client  has  an  interest  in  the  agency,  tionslup  existed  between  advertiser  and  The  Inland  postal  committee,  c^-  company  a  'lot  of  money  for  newsprint 
nor  aiiv  special  understanding  vvitli  the  agency,  l.aiikrupt  agencies  would  be  ^sed  of  R-  L.  rlemmger.  Findlay  (O.)  3ji(j  for  the  assets  we  bought  from  the 
agency"  or  its  officers  in  contravention  treated  very  differentlv  from  the  method  Rep^ltcan-Courier  chairman:  James  old  Journal  on  which  thev^had  a  mort- 
of  the  usual  arrangements.  These  "usual  actually  employed.  Their  receivables  Toad,  Moberly  (AIo.)  Monitor-Index;  gage. 

arrangements,”  it  is  stated,  “are  under-  IP’”’  advertisers  and  payables  to  pub-  L.  E.  Owens,  5"/.  Pan/  Pioncer-Prtys;  Explaining  the  refunding  agreement, 
stood  to  be  the  billing  of  and  collecting,  hshers  would  be  allocated  each  to  each,  and  T.  E.  Novvels,  Colorado  Springs  Thomason  stated  that  the  arrange- 
from  the  client  the  regularly  aimminceil  Instead,  however,  the  resources  are  al-  (Colo.)  Gazette-Telegraph,  has  already  ment  puts  the  newspaper’s  debt  “all  in 
card  advertising  rates  of  the  publisher,  "ays  put  into  a  common  fund  and  dis-  ^nt  a  letter  of  protest  to  Postmaster  basket,  gives  us  the  right  kind  of 
without  direct  or  indirect  rebating  of  tributed  pro  rata.  General  James  A.  Farley.  Missciuri  terms  on  which  to  pay  it,  and  cuts  down 

the  commission  allowed  the  agency  by  "The  fact  that  the  agency  in  ordering  publishers,  by  letter  and  resolution,  the  interest  charges.  The  worry  of  our 
the  publisher  or  any  part  thereof,  and  space  must  disclose  the  advertiser  has  have  also  registered  complaint  with  removed  by  terms  we  are  con- 

the  rendering  of  full  agency  service  to  often  confused  the  question.  The  reason  ntembers  of  the  House  Postal  Commit-  fident  that  we  can  meet.” 
the  client.”  for  this  practice,  however,  is  that  this  is  in  Congress.  "We  are  going  ahead  with  the  job 

‘‘You  are  at  liberty,”  the  declaration  required  by  the  publisher  as  a  necessary  of  producing  a  better  newspaper,”  he 

means  of  control  over  the  character  of  NEW  TRIAL  ORDERED  "earning  money  with  it  to  pay 

the  advertising  which  goes  into  his  (Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  our  debt,  anil  earn  something  for  the 

pages  and  for  the  allocation  of  his  space.  Washixgtox,  D.  C.,  Dec.  A — The  stockholders  who  laid  a  bet  on  us. 

“1  he  question  naturally  arises  as  to  Supreme  Gourt  of  the  United  StMes  "There’s  been  a  peculiar  school  of 


pies  on,  “and  shall  at  all  times  have 
4e  right  to  satisfy  yourselves  that  we 
are  carrying  out  and  performing  all  of 
OUT  contracts  with  our  clients  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  in  strict  accordance 
with  such  usual  understanding. 

“Should  any  case  arise  in  the  future 
flat  might  be  regarded  as  contrary  to 
tile  spirit,  intent  or  purpose  of  this 
statement,  the  undersigned  will  prompt¬ 
ly  advise  you  thererof.” 

This  declaration  is  similar  to  the 
widely  known  contract  of  the  Curtis 
fiiblishing  Company,  which  binds  agen¬ 
cies  to  make  no  allowance  or  rebate 
“the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  charge 
less  than  full  current  card  rates.” 

The  Curtis  comiiany  is  not  included 
®  the  P.P.A.,  but  has  given  no  sign 
of  changing  its  attitude. 

Thus  the  principal  factors  in  the  mag- 
uine  piihlishing  field  are  lined  up  in 


why  the  publisher  pays  the  commission  remanded  to  the  I  nited  States  Dis-  newspaper  thought  shared  by  a  few 
to  the  agent.  The  publisher  pays  the  Court  for  Indiana,  for  purposes  publishers  that  only  rich  newspa- 

conmiission  for  a  definite  purpose — to  oi  a  new  trial,  the  complaint  of^  In-  p^j-^  ^^n  lie  honest.”  remarked  Mr. 
assure  competent  service  to  the  adver-  diana  Farmers’  Ciuild  Publishing  Com-  Ti,o,na,son.  "If  that  were  true  of 
ti.ser  and  to  promote  the  further  devel-  P^ny.  which  raises  the  question  ot  newspapers  it  would  have  to  be  true  of 
opment  of  advertising  through  a  knowl-  validity  of  joint  advertising  rates.  The  individuals,  and  nobixly  has  yet  had  the 
edge  of  its  effective  use.  .  .  .  By  giv-  action  was  brought  against  a  group  effmntery  to  suggest  that  it  is  true  of 
ing  loyalty  to  the  advertiser,  the  agency  of  farm  papers  which  give^  joint  rates  individuals.  The  Daily  Times  is  not 
is  best  serving  all  three — advertiser,  exclude  the  complainant  s  paper.  j  jj.^  niost  of  the  people  it  serves, 

publisher,  and  himself.”  odiimpd  uc-Anc  ad  /'ortiiD  depression. 

The  statement  listed  the  following  ad-  BRUNER  HEADb  A.F.  GKUUr  arranged  so  that  we 

vantages  of  the  estalilished  commission  Paul  Bruner,  managing  editor,  Mns-  can  pay  it,  we  shall  continue  to  present 
system :  kogee  Phoent.r  and  Tinies-Demoerat ,  an  honest  newspaper,  hone.stly  conducted, 

“First,  the  fixed  commission  system  was  elected  president  of  the  Oklahoma  and  by  doing  so  earn  enough  money  to 
removes  the  selection  of  an  advertising  .Associated  Press  Editorial  .Association  keep  our  creditor  contented,  our  stock- 
agent  by  the  advertiser  from  the  field  at  its  annual  meeting  Nov.  24  at  Still-  Iiolders  happy,  and  ourselves  of  the  staff 
of  bargaining.  The  advertiser  selects  water.  He  succeeds  W.  D.  Little,  pub-  possibly  a  bit  more  prosperous  as  times 
his  agent  on  the  basis  of  insuring  the  lisher  of  the  Ada  Evening  News.  get  better.” 
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BUYERS,  WARY  OF  PRODUCT  CLAIMS, 
WITHHOLD  PURCHASING  POWER 

Resistance  to  “Romantic  Words”  Used  In  Advertising  Growing 
Steadily,  Marketing  Society  Told — Consumers  Want  More 
Pacts — Need  For  Accurate  Labels  Emphasized 


(Special  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 

Atlantic  city,  Dec.  3— Definite 

information,  rather  tlian  flowery 
advertising,  is  the  outstanding  demand 
from  the  buyer  and  consumer  of  goods 
today,  speakers  told  the  first  annual 
convention  here  of  the  American  Mar¬ 
keting  Society. 

The  brain  trust  plea  for  a  govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  and  enforced  system  of 
grade  labeling,  telling  actual  contents 
and  qualities,  was  declared  to  be  the 
increasing  voice  of  the  masses  of  Amer¬ 
ican  housewives.  Others  maintained 
that  the  nationally  advertised  trademark 
and  the  private  brand  of  the  chains, 
mail  order  houses  and  department  stores 
can  do  the  job,  eventually.  All  agreed 
that  in  some  way  it  must  be  done. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  argued,  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  holding  back  his  purchasing 
power  in  resentment  at  the  inability  to 
get  definite  facts.  Speakers  with  varied 
viewpoints  were  strikingly  agreed  that 
the  housewife  and  her  husband  must 
from  now  on  be  the  monarchs  of  mer¬ 
chandising;  their  wishes  and  pocket- 
books  must  be  the  primary  consideration. 

The  attack  on  colorful  “appeal”  ad¬ 
vertising  was  led  by  Miss  Ruth 
O'Brien,  Washington,  lawyer,  chief  of 
the  division  of  textiles  and  clothing  of 
the  bureau  of  home  economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Relating  her  experiences  with  farm¬ 
ers’  wives.  Leagues  of  Women  Voters, 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  other 
cross-sections  of  the  buyin<T  nublic.  Miss 
O’Brien  declared  that  “somehow  our 
present  selling  methods  are  failing. 

“There  is  enough  purchasing  power 
in  the  country  right  now  to  put  many 
more  hundreds  of  thousands  to  work. 
But  instead  of  the  so-called  consumer 
education  by  the  advertising  and  dis¬ 
tributing  organizations  building  up  an 
appreciation  of  merchandise,  we  are  all 
aware  of  a  steadily  growing  resistance 
on  the  part  of  consumers. 

“They  are  digging  in  against  the  bar¬ 
rage,  and  putting  up  a  counter-offensive 
of  their  own.  Never  before  have  we 
had  so  many  consumer  organizations,  so 
much  written  and  spoken  about  con¬ 
sumers’  problems.  These  are  not  rad¬ 
ical  groups  with  impossible  theories. 
They  are  everyday  folk  who  have  grown 
tired  of  meaningless,  romantic  words 
when  they  try  to  learn  the  difference 
between  the  dozens  of  makes  of  vacuum 
cleaners,  the  4.500  brands  of  canned  corn 
or  the  85  trade-named  electric  washing 
machines. 

“Thousands  of  farm  women  are  con¬ 
sidering  consumer  problems  in  organ¬ 
izations  formerly  devoted  to  cooking  and 
sewing  methods.  Highstanding  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  are  digging  into 
the  field.  These  people  are  merely  ask¬ 
ing  the  same  kind  of  information  that 
the  business  man  insists  on  having  be¬ 
fore  he  buys  his  materials. 

“Suppose  I  want  to  buy  a  refrigera¬ 
tor.  I  want  facts,  in  writing,  about 
temperature,  operating  cost,  storage 
space.  I  read  the  advertisements.  I 
find  one  make  is  the  most  colossal,  su¬ 
perb,  magnificent,  supreme,  streamlined 
refrigerator  ever  Iruilt.  I  see  beautiful 
pictures  of  people  in  evening  clothes.  I 
read  that  Mrs.  Percy  Millionaire  sim¬ 
ply  adores  some  make,  or  that  it  is 
approved  by  the  Rubber  Stamp  Labora¬ 
tory. 

“Finally  I  have  found  one  product 
whose  new  label  states  the  usable  stor¬ 
age  sfiace,  shelf  area,  total  cubic  con¬ 
tents,  ice  meltage  rate,  mean  cooling 
effect  and  temiierature  differential.  I 
rejoice. 

“After  all.  education  is  the  training 
of  the  individual  to  search  for  facts  and 
to  act  upon  those  facts.  The  mere  repe¬ 
tition  of  a  brand  name  has  lost  its 
influence ;  too  many  of  them  scream 
from  the  radio  and  magazine  pages. 
Approval  services  have  multiplied  like 
rabbits.  Consumers  are  not  stupid. 


"How  can  facts  be  given  to  consum¬ 
ers?  On  some  types  of  goods  the 
easiest  way  is  some  kind  of  a  grading 
system — but  it  does  not  help  me  to  have 
Grade  A  stamped  on  an  article  if  there 
are  a  Double  and  Triple  A  and  possibly 
even  more,  and  no  hint  of  that  on  the 
label. 

“One  department  store  labels  its  blan¬ 
kets  on  an  ABC  scale,  separately  for 
warmth  and  for  durability,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  testing  laboratory.  The 
customer  can  choose  the  combination  of 
qualities  that  best  suits  her  needs  and 
purse. 

“The  great  mass  of  consumers  are 
hunting  for  the  article  that  best  suits 
the  particular  use  to  which  it  is  to  be 
put.  They  have  a  businesslike  attitude 
toward  their  expenditures.  They  glory 
in  getting  articles  labeled  B  or  C,  if 
they  know  what  they  are  getting  and 
find  it  does  the  job  for  them  at  less 
cost.  But  they  resent  paying  an  A  price 
for  a  C  product. 

“Grade  labeling  will  affect  the  brand 
which  has  been  selling  a  C  grade  for  an 
A  price.  It  should.  It  will  affect  un¬ 
ethical  advertising.  It  should.  But  it 
will  help  the  reputable  manufacturer 
and  distributor.  It  will  be  hard  to  work 
out  effective  grading  systems  or  other 
definite  consumer  guides  for  all  goods, 
but  it  is  not  impossible.  It  is  the  next 
progressive  step  in  retail  merchandis- 
ing.” 

Paul  Hollister,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  told  of  the  bureau  of  standards 
established  by  that  organization  in  1927 
to  check  up  on  manufacturers’  claims, 
competitors’  goods  and  customers’  com¬ 
plaints,  and  thus  to  protect  the  con¬ 
sumers’  good-will.  He  related  tales  of 
cowhide  masquerading  as  alligator  skin, 
reducing  bath  powder  composed  of 
starch,  washing  soda  and  borax,  wash¬ 
able  and  sun-fast  fabrics  that  faded  and 
shrank,  and  blankets  so  weak  as  to  tear. 

Hollister  also  brought  a  smile  from 
Miss  O’Brien  with  the  remark  that 


The  News-Journal  Co.,  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  publisher  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  Morning  News  and  the  Joumal- 
lii'cry  lixvning,  afternfxm  pajier,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  two 
new  members  of  the  staff.  They  are 
Martin  A.  Klaver,  who  becomes  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Morning  News,  and 
George  T.  Maxwell,  who  becomes  car- 
tfxinist  for  Ixith  papers. 

Mr.  Klaver  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  class  of  1923.  Since 
then  he  has  been  on  the  staffs  of  the 
1‘ort  Huron  Times-Herald,  Detroit 
.Vett'j  and  the  American  Boy  Magazine 
having  been  associate  editor  of  the  latter 


“the  vocabularies  of  certain  trades  are 
a  little  puzzling  to  the  layman.  The 
worse  quality  of  raw  silk  that  you  can 
buy,  I  am  told,  is  Best  Extra.  Olives 
run  from  medium  up  to  large,  extra 
large,  mammoth,  giant,  jumbo,  colossal 
and  super  colossal.” 

The  Macy  executive  went  in  detail 
into  the  argument  between  national  and 
private  brands.  “The  national  brand.” 
he  said,  “hasn’t  retail  distribution,  so 
he  sets  up  a  lively  advertising  campaign 
to  drag  his  product  through  stores  into 
homes.  This  sometimes  forces  creation 
of  stores  that  function  largely  as  vend¬ 
ing-machines  for  national  trade  names. 
Large  and  small  alike  receive  a  plenti¬ 
ful  course  of  dictation.  The  manufac¬ 
turer,  trying  to  maintain  his  high-price¬ 
fixing  structure,  is  placed  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  trying  thereby  to  restrict  the 
market  for  his  own  goods. 

“The  corner  merchant  says :  T  know 
there  is  a  market  for  such  an  article 
as  this  if  I  can  bring  it  in  reach  of 
the  mass  pocket-book.  I  will  make  one 
myself,  or  have  it  made,  to  strict  speci¬ 
fication,  with  no  national  advertising 
costs,  traveling,  or  high-pressure  selling 
costs  in  the  price.  I  will  put  my  own 
name  on  it  and  stand  behind  it.’  And 
there  is  born  the  private  brand. 

“It  is  succeeding  rapidly.  Its  outlook 
is  the  brightest,  subject  to  intelligent 
handling.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
national  advertiser  did  the  pioneer  work 
and  the  retail  merchant  is  merely  a 
camp  follower.  That  may  be  true  in 
isolated  cases,  and  the  national  brand- 
maker  has  certainly  taken  some  long 
and  gallant  gambles.  But  that  very 
conflict  reveals  the  practical  weakness 
of  the  national  brand — inflexibility.  The 
private  brand  can  move  with  the  market ; 
it  can  stay  near  the  consumer’s  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

“The  merchant’s  advertising  brings 
tears  to  the  professional  man.  No 
sumptuous  campaigns  in  color ;  no 
thrilling  photos  or  paintings;  no  fabu¬ 
lous  hypnotism,  nor  promise  of  perennial 
youth,  nor  riches,  nor  the  adoration  of 
one’s  family.  Just  a  plain  statement 
‘aspirin,  good  aspirin  too,  19  cents  for 
100  tablets’,  or  a  walloping  big  halftone 
of  the  corner  of  a  striped  mattress,  with 
the  statement  that  it’s  well  made  with 
such  and  such  materials,  measures  so 
and  so,  and  costs  $8.94. 

“The  ad  man  thinks  it’s  pretty  ter¬ 


since  1930  until  going  to  Wilmington. 

Mr.  Maxwell  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  Every  Evening  in  1911.  His  first 
cartoons  appeared  in  the  Wilmington 
Sunday  Star  in  1912.  From  1913  to 
1919  he  was  with  the  Delaware  State 
News,  of  Dover,  Del.  He  attended  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  cartoon 
class,  in  1919-20.  Subsequently  he  was 
cartoonist  for  the  Harrisburg,  (Pa.) 
Patriot,  the  Birmingltam  (Ala.)  Age- 
Herald  and  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union.  He  won  first  prize  of 
$.'0  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  cartoon 
contest  in  1932. 


TWO  JOIN  WILMINGTON  DAILIES 


George  T.  Maxwell  (left)  and  Martin  A.  Klaver. 


rible.  But  it  puts  meritorious  aspirin 
into  the  consumer’s  gpillct,  and  a  proper 
night’s  sleep  under  his  frame,  for  all  that 
he  ought  to  be  asked  to  pay.  The  re¬ 
tail  customer  simply  trusts  the  store, 
and  doesn’t  expect  parlor  magic  in  every 
package. 

"Some  day  the  manufacturer  will  real¬ 
ize  that  his  sales  will  be  decided  by  the 
amount  of  money  the  consumer  can  af¬ 
ford  to  pay.  And  when  he  and  the 
store  link  arms  to  get  the  most  units  to 
the  most  people,  either  national  or  pri¬ 
vate  brand  or  both,  you  will  see  really 
efficient  distribution  of  branded  goods. 
It’s  being  done  today  in  enough  in¬ 
stances  to  make  its  future  brilliant. 
And  there  never  has  been  a  time  when 
two  good  names  in  alliance  were  not  a 
little  more  than  twice  as  trustworAy 
and  fruitful  of  goodwill  as  cither  one 
alone.” 

Paul  T.  Cherington,  New  York,  dis¬ 
tribution  consultant,  warned  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  “the  consumer  has  become 
more  careful  about  what  he  really 
wants,  and  about  getting  it.  He  is  ^ 
forgotten  man,  but  he  really  is  the  boss. 
He  may  not  be  vengeful,  but  he  enjoys 
using  his  power  when  he  sees  how  it 
works.” 

Colonel  Malcolm  C.  Rorty,  New 
York,  former  vice-president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Telephone  and  Telegra^ 
Corporation  and  past  president  of  the 
-American  Statistical  Association,  plea¬ 
ded  for  the  cooperation  of  marketini 
experts  in  giving  the  consumer  “ade¬ 
quate  assurance  of  quality  at  lower 
cost.”  He  declared  this  is  already 
under  way  through  development  of 
chains  and  mail  order  houses.  “Either," 
he  said,  “the  independents  must  rendw 
an  equal  service  to  consumers,  or  they 
must  in  many  lines  become  wholly  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  chains  and  mail  orden. 

“The  essential  requirement  for  their 
protection  is  an  active  cooperation  be 
tween  independent  producers  and  inde 
liendent  retailers  in  carrying  throujii 
certain  adequate  descriptions  and  guar¬ 
antees  of  quality.  This  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  lowering  of  costs  which 
will  result  from  concentrating  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  of  a  reasonable 
range  of  qualities  and  grades. 

“The  ultimate  outcome  will  not  be  a 
shrinking  or  disruption  of  the  existiny 
marketing  mechanism,  but  the  use  of 
the  same  machinery  in  advertising,  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  to  carry  through 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  a  larger  vol¬ 
ume  of  goods  at  lower  costs.” 

Harry  Tipper,  New  York,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  American  Manu¬ 
facturers  Export  Association,  asserted 
that  “the  rate  of  use  and  consumpti« 
is  the  economic  basis  of  the  whole  in¬ 
dustrial  structure.  Increase  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  more  fundamental 
than  rate  of  wages,  profit  or  interest 
What  is  good  for  the  consumer  is  good 
for  industry. 

“From  now  on  we  must  depend  mainly 
on  increasing  the  volume  and  variety  of 
consumption  by  each  of  the  presenl 
consumers.  The  job  of  taking  businet' 
away  from  each  other  will  become  mort 
and  more  expensive,  bad  for  all  cw 
cerned.  We  must  learn  to  see  sellijn 
as  not  a  fight  but  a  golf  game,  witi 
every  competitor  trying  to  beat  the  pa: 
of  the  course — service  to  the  consumer.' 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  Hess,  professor  of 
merchandising  at  the  Wharton  Sch^ 
of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Universin 
of  Pennsylvania,  pointed  out  that  "ad 
vertising  and  salesmanship  are  coo- 
stantly  being  endowed  with  new  incen¬ 
tives  for  consumer  appeal.  The  con¬ 
sumer  is  constantly  made  aware  of  tk 
fact  that  there  are  new  worlds  in  th( 
making.  Only  by  keeping  the  princip'.' 
of  initiative  alive  in  a  consuming  society 
can  we  foster  the  maximum  consump 
tion  of  goods.” 

'Dr.  Frank  M.  Surface  of  New  Yorb 
vice-president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Coo 
pany  of  New  Jersey,  was  elected  presi 
dent  of  the  society. 


BUYS  INTEREST  IN  DAILY 

W.  E.  Horner,  editor.  Sanford 
C.)  Herald  for  the  past  four  years,  1« 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  paper  i 
W.  B.  Jones.  i 
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EQUIPMENT 


In  these  cabinets  are 


This  shows 
how  Speecian- 
mat  imprints 
sii  bscri  ber's 
a<ldr(^  directlly 
on  margin  of 
publication. 


ilressiiig  on  single  or  club  bundle 
wrappers,  automatic  mailing. 

No  aildressing  and  mailing  problem  is 
IcMT  intricate  to  be  handled  by  this  versa¬ 
tile  equipment  with  the  utmost  accuracy, 
speed  and  economy.  \\  hether  your  list 
contains  a  few  thousand  or  several  million 
names,  you  can  reduce  expenses,  eliminate 
errors  and  add  to  your  profits  by  using 
Speedaumat  or  Addressograph  or — as  in 
the  case  of  many  publishers — both! 

Our  trained  representative  Avill  gladly 
consult  with  you  and  give  you  full  in¬ 
formation,  without  obligation.  Consult 
your  phone  book  or  write  to  us. 


IN  'I'llK  great  publishing  jdant  of  the 
Progressive  Farmer  ami  Southern  Ku- 
ralist  in  Hirmingham,  Alabama,  Speed¬ 
aumat  equipment  has  replaced  former 
methods  of  handling  a  list  of  more  than 
1,000,000  names. 

Head  what  Mr.  Taylor,  Director  of 
Circulation,  says  above:  ".  .  .  although 
our  mailing  list  has  increased  o0%  .  .  .  we 
are  operating  with  but  7.v%  of  the  cost 
of  the  old  system.” 

The  Addressograph -Speedaumat  line 
includes  equipment  for  every  publishing 
requirement  .  .  .  machines  for  marginal 
addressing,  strip  label  addressing,  ad- 
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addressograph-multigraph 

CORPORATION 

(^Addressograph  Division) 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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TItAOi  MARK 


TRADl  MARK 


The  Speedaumat-Addressograph  line  includes  hand,  electrie  and  super-speed  automatie  models  for  every 

publishing  purpose.  Prices  range  from  $42.50  to  $12,750.00 

Here  are  just  a  Jew  Speeiiaunuit- Addressograph  users. 

Curtis  Publishiiif'  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Progressive  Farmer-Kiiralist,  Hirmingham,  Ala. 

Popular  MMhanies,  Chicago,  111. 

Mere<lith  Pnhlishing  C.o.,  Des  IMoincs,  la. 

Pacific  Press  Piih.  Assn.,  Mountain  View,  C.alif. 

Vebh  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Tribune,  (iliicago.  III. 
l^ciuiiati  Times  Star,  Cincinnati,  O. 


-incipi- 

socict: 

nsump 


Motion  Picture  Publications,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
International  Magazines,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  Y’ork  Times,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Houston  Chronicle,  Houston,  Tex. 

Superior  Telegram,  Superior,  Wis. 

American  Medical  Assn.,  Chicago,  III. 
News-Week,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Omaha  World  Herald,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HARVARD  BUREAU  LISTS  ADVERTISING 
PERCENTAGES  IN  VARIOUS  LINES 


sight  and  provide  them  with  glasses;  NEW  RADIO  NETWORK 

f500  will  go  into  a  fund  to  provide  Affiliated  Radio  Networks,  Inc.,  a  new 
special  milk  for  children  suffering  from  broadcasting  chain,  has  been  organized 
malnutrition,  and  $500  will  buy  an  oxy-  i,i  Chicago  with  the  key  station  WCFL, 
gen  tent  and  supplies  for  the  Children’s  y^vned  and  operated  by  the  Federation 
Hospital.  Last  year  $4,000  was  given  yj  Labor,  which  is  also  a  partner  in  the 
to  charity.  j  network.  The  latest  affiliated 

A  check  for  $10,000  was  turned  over  broadcasting  unit  is  organized  regionally 
by  John  S.  Knight,  editor  and  president  by  states,  with  first  membership  confined 
r  Journal,  to_  a  committee  niid-western  stations.  Headquarters 

of  12  Akronites  prominent  m  educational  yf  the  network  are  located  in  the  Amer- 
and  charitable  work.  F'urniture  Mart,  Chicago.  Member 

A  ^A  stations,  in  addition  to  WCFL,  are; 

TWO  JOIN  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  WKBB,  East  Dubuque,  Ill.;  WCLS, 

Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times  Joliet,  Ill.;  WT  AX,  Joliet,  Ill. ;  WHBU, 
assistant  publisher,  and  Hugh  Baillie.  Anderson,  Ind. ;  WTRC,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 

executive  vice-president  of  the  United  WGBF,  Evansville,  Ind.;  WWAE, 

Press,  were  initiated  as  associate  mem-  Hammond  and  Gary,  Ind.;  WTAQ, 
bers  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Dec.  4,  at  the  Eau  Clair,  Wis. ;  WCLO,  Janesville, 
University  Club  in  Los  Angeles,  when  Wis.;  WKBH,  LaCrosse,  Wis.; 
33  members  of  the  By-Liners  Club  were  WOMT,  Manitowoc.  Wis.;  WIBU, 
installed  as  the  University  of  Southern  Poynette,  Wis.;  WRJN,  Racine,  Wis.; 
California  chapter.  and  WHBL,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
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WORCESTER,  MASS. 

PopuifUion — City  -  -  -  -  •  -  •  «  ♦ 

City  and  Retail  IWdiim;  Area  •• 


195,311 

433,287 


Of  All  Residential  Structures  in  the  Worcester  Area 


ARE  OWNER-OCCUPIED 


According  to  a  U.  S.  Government  survey  made  this  year  Worcester  (the 
city  proper  and  its  environs  u  outlined  by  the  Census  Bureau),  has  69,371 
dwelling  units  housed  in  38,548  residential  structures.  Of  these  structures 
56  per  cent  are  one-family  houses,  18  per  cent  are  two-family  houses, 
1 7  per  cent  are  three-family  houses;  the  remaining  9  per  cent  are  apartment 
houses,  row  houses,  etc. 


25,654  of  fVorcesler's  38,548  residential  structures  are  owner-occupied. 
Whether  the  owner  lioes  "all  by  himself"  or  whether  he  "lives  upstairs 
and  rents  the  downstairs,"  his  interest  in  the  property  is  reed  because 
ifs  personal.  If  the  roof  should  leak  HIS  wallpaper  would  be  ruined. 
If  the  rooms  are  chilly  HIS  children  will  catch  cold.  If  the  paint 
goes  bad  HE  has  got  to  look  it — and  HIS  wife  must  apologize  to 
her  guests.  Consequently  he  k^eps  the  place  up.  Because  he  lives  there. 


These  25,654  owner-occupants  of  the  Worcester  area  are  personally 
interested  in  everything  that  makes  the  modem  home  attractive — 
comfortable — and  economical.  Reach  them  through  the  Telegram- 
Gazette,  read  six  days  every  week  in  more  than  85  per  cent  of  all 
homes,  in  Worcester  and  throughout  the  average  18-mile  suburban 
trading  area,  which  every  day  take  a  Worcester  daily  paper. 


First  in  America 


The  observer  leads  in  circulation  ALL  newspapers, 
Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina.  It  is  the  largest  newspaper  between  Richmond 
and  Atlanta  and  Washington  and  Birmingham.  The 
Observer  occupies  the  unique  position  of  being  the  only 
morning  newspaper  in  AMERICA  published  in  a  city  of 
less  than  100,000  population  having  a  circulation  of  more 
than  55,000  daily  and  more  than  57,000  Sunday.  The  Ob¬ 
server  leads  all  newspapers,  both  Morning  and  Evening,  in 
the  two  states  in  volume  of  advertising  carried  each  year. 

CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 

Adwertising  Representative 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

NSW  TOM  GmCAOO  PHnja>EU>HIA  SAN  FHANCISOO 


TOTAL  AVBBAGE  KIJT  FAID  DAILY  .  CIRG^LAtlCqK 

?SSS  100,000 


THE  TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


Worcester,  Mass.  GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publither 

Paul  Block  and  Aaaociatea,  National  Representative* 

New  York  Boaton  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Los  Angelas 
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’34^s  Achievements 
Point  to  Greater 
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Pennsylvania  sums  up  the  achievements  of- 
the  year  just  closing — with  a  general  feeling 
of  satisfaction,  to  which  the  Common¬ 
wealth  has  every  right.  This  district  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  forefront  of  the  great  1934 
climb  out  of  the  depression. 

In  casting  its  economic  accounts  for  the 
first  calendar  year  of  the  New  Deal  the 
Keystone  State  finds  its  industry,  trade  and 
business  definitely  and  distinctly  on  the 
credit  side  and  out  of  the  red — as  it  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  1935. 

Labor  statistics  show  a  rise  in  employment 
accompanied  by  larger  payrolls.  Millions  of 
dollars  increase  in  approved  state  and 
national  highway  and  other  public  project 
awards  are  creating  thousands  of  new  jobs 
as  compared  to  a  year  ago.  Mining  has 
increased  in  the  anthracite  collieries  which 
now  have  payrolls  of  approximately  2  mil¬ 
lions  a  week.  Pennsylvania’s  Christmas 
savings  clubs  with  more  than  47,000  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  total  fund  of  $2,265,941  for  11 
months  ranks  this  section  4th  in  this  respect. 
Steel  production  is  steadily  increasing  as  is 
electric  power  consumption,  always  strong 
indications  of  better  times. 

Each  of  the  reports  given  above  is  one  of 
many  reasons  accounting  for  the  1934  boost 
in  Pennsylvania  buying  power.  Its  millions 
of  workers  were  thereby  enabled  to  earn 
more  spending  money. 

In  1935  they  will  increase  their  earnings — 
and  buying  power — by  many  hundreds  of 
millions,  according  to  all  indications.  And 
the  major  group-market  here  presented  and 
occupying  a  large  part  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  will  share  proportionately  in  this 
expansion. 

This  trade  area  consisting  of  12  busy 
Keystone  districts  and  13  important  cities 
with  a  population  total  of  nearly  3,000,000 — 
sells  through  33,087  retail  outlets  doing  a 
total  business  (1930)  of  $832,552,000. 

Nationally  sold  merchandise  forms  a  large 

part  of  these  sales.  Linage  in  the  13  leading 

papers  named  here 

is  the  great  single  . 

power  of  proven  re-  | 

suits — in  most  sat-  | 

isfactorily  Selling  [  tBe«TerFiiUNewsTribuii«. 

this  profitable  j  ‘Chester . 

_  _  1  .  T.  •  **ConnelUTUIe  Courier . 

group-market.  It  w  d  ■  t  l 

•  r  a  i  »  ReTiew-lnbune 

IS  a  1935  natural.  tHssleton  Plain  Speaker.... 

*‘Ask  any  National  t  tHaxletonStandard-Sentinel. 

Advertising  Repre-  tCehanon  News-rimes . 

sentative”  or  con-  . 

tact  these  papers.  ob...,.  .«i 

Make  this  your  Reporter . 

market”  for  1935.  I  'Westchester  Lo«al  News..., 


Grcu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

linw 

tBearer  Falls  News  Tribune. 

.  .(E)  8,375 

.04 

.04 

'Chester  Times . 

..(E)  21,180 

.09 

.08 

"Connellsville  Courier . 

..(E)  6,075 

.05 

.05 

fGreensburg  ReTiew-Tribune(ME)  11,447 

.06 

.06 

fHaaleton  Plain  Speaker. . . . 
fHaileton  Standard-Sentinel. 

•J(E)  22,302 

.08 

.07 

fLebanon  News-Times . 

..(E)  11,062 

.05 

.05 

'Scranton  Times . 

..(E)  50,817 

.15 

.14 

"Sharon  Herald . 

..(E)  6,333 

.04 

.04 

'Washington  Obserrer  and 

Reporter . 

(ME)  15,782 

.06 

.06 

'Westchester  Local  News. . . . 

..(E)  10,092 

.05 

.05 

'Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader. 

..(E)  28,753 

.08 

.08 

fYork  Dispatch . 

..(E)  20,759 

.07 

.07 

"A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement  April  1, 1934. 
'A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement  Oct  1,  1934. 

tPubEshers’  Affidarit,  Oct  1,  1934. 
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PRESS  SHOULD  ANSWER  ITS  CRITICS, 
EDITOR  SAYS  IN  YALE  ADDRESS 

M.  S.  Sherman  Believes  Newspapers  Have  Remained  Quiescent 
Too  Long — Recognizes  Press’s  Shortcoming  But 
Extols  Its  Merits 

Taking  cognizance  of  attacks  on  Thanks  largely  to  them,  the  average 
the  integrity  of  the  press,  Maurice  person  is  today  better  informed  concem- 
S.  Sherman,  editor  of  the  Hartford  ing  what  is  going  on,  both  at  home  and 
(Conn.)  Courant,  abroad,  than  ever  before.  They  pre- 
in  an  address  un-  sent  the  news  with  clarity  and  under- 
der  the  auspices  standing,  and  although  they  mirror  life 
of  the  Bromley  as  it  is,  the  emphasis  is  not  placed  on 
foundation  at  that  which  is  of  ill-repute.  Whether  it 
Yale  University  be  the  effects  of  the  depression  or  not, 
Dec.  3,  advis^  the  public  is  now  seeking  the  light  of 
newspapers  to  truth  for  its  guidance  with  an  eamest- 
“hit  back.”  ness  seldom  before  shown,  and  the 

Mr.  Sherman’s  newspapers  of  character  and  substance 
address  was  con-  are  doing  their  best  to  reward  the 
cerned  mainly  search. 

with  the  accora-  bio  more  welcome  change  has  come 
plishments  of  the  fbe  press  in  recent  years  than  is 

press  which  he  evidenced  in  its  editorial  columns.  Few 
Mauiioe  S.  Shewam  told  of  succinctly  indeed  are  the  newspapers  that  now 
and  searchingly.  show  the  partisan  bias  that  character- 
Then  he  said:  the  journalism  of  not  long  ago. 

“Altogether  too  long  have  newspapers  This  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  fact  that 
remained  quiescent  under  attacks  upon  pohtical  parties  have  come  to  stand  for 
their  honesty  and  integrity.  Without  nothing  in  particular,  that  there  is  no 
protest  they  have  permitted  all  sorts  of  ,  ®  clear  demarcation  between  them, 
persons  of  varying  degrees  of  influence  Quest  for  office  seems  their  domi- 

to  malign  their  diaracter.  A  little  judi-  ^^ing  motive,  as  to  a  realization  that 
cious  hitting  back  may  well  be  in  order.  newspaper^  which  shapes  its  opinions 

To  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  serve  political  ends  renders  no  real 
renal  newspaper  is  to  accord  a  degree  party  of  its  preelections 

of  virtue  to  publishers  beyond  their  and  generally  sticceeds  in  insu  ting  the 
probable  deserts.  Here  and  there  such  a  mtellipnce  of  its  readers.  The  gr^t 
newspai^r  may  be  found,  but  so  excep-  growth  of  the  indewndent  vote  m  this 
tional  is  the  discovery  that  it  only  goes  country  may  in  l^ge  measure  be 
to  prove  the  incorruptibility  of  the  press  to  the  prevailing  impartiality  of 

as  a  whole  ”  political  reporting,  and  the  unwilhng- 

But  no  <ioc  who  values  journalism  for  conscientious  editors  to  make  de- 

its  own  sake  would  seek  to  gloss  over  dictions  from  political  pronouncements 
shortcomings  of  the  press.  Mr.  Sherman  ‘bat  ignore  the  requirements  of  truth, 
said,  and  added  ■  reason  and  logic. 

..w__  ■  .  .  .  j  “Although  Washington  looked  with 

*nc  /  newspapers  show  a  wretched  upon  the  spirit  of  party  in  the 

«nse  of  proportion  m  their  presentation  administration  of  government,  it  early 
.Swsations  are  made  out  became  apparent  that  in  a  representative 
f  themselves  sensational ;  democracy  such  as  ours  two  strong  and 
magnified  beyond  well-balanced  political  parties-they  are 
their  nnpo^ce  A  glance  at  the  first  badly  out  of  bdance  foV  the  momrat- 

were  necessary  if  prevailing  opinion 
supposed,  to  spread  enlightenment  CTC-  were  to  find  adequate  expression.  It  is 
ates  the  impression  that  they  are  edited  therefore  not  inconsistent  with  the  inter- 

that  journalism  properly  takes  in 
after  pouring  through  columns  depicting  questions  of  government  that  our  news- 

♦L  k’  papers  should  show  a  preference  for  the 

&  bttle  good  IS  to  be  found  anywhere,  principles  and  policies  of  one  party  or 
no  informtion  that  the  other,  or  perhaps  for  one  of  the 
of  the  ujiuor  parties,  and  that  to  have  these 
t  thc  world  IS  making.  The  principles  and  policies  translated  into 
reformer  takes  these  frightful  examples  action  it  should  desire  the  election  of 
^"i’l  customary  the  party’s  candidates.  This  it  may  do 

c'**®  bis  indictments  against  without  sacrificing  one  whit  of  its  inde- 
c  CO  ‘  *  press.  pendence,  provided  it  holds  itself  as  free 

Another  class  of  newspaper  exhibits  to  criticize  the  utterances  and  perform- 
no  particularly  vicious  tendencies,  but  ances  of  the  party  it  elects  to  support 
judged  by  the  best ,  professional  stand-  as  to  level  its  shafts  at  the  opposing 
ards  litUe  cm  be  said  for  it.  The  pur-  party.  ‘Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a 
pose  of  this  class  is  solely  to  make  friend.’ 

“Tbe  days  of  the  hard  and  fast  party 
th.  nL  *  organ  are  numbered,  if  they  have  not 

1  ?  fashion,  shows  ^i^ady  gone,  and  it  is  a  blessed  thing 

SnH!®  if  for  journalism  and  the  public  it  serves 

.ws  i,  m  n  i,  >  bte,«i  thing,  a, 


Taking  cognizance  of  attacks  on 
the  integrity  of  the  press,  Maurice 
S.  Sherman,  ^itor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant, 
in  an  address  un¬ 
der  the  auspices 
of  the  Bromley 
foundation  at 
Yale  University 
Dec.  3,  advised 
newspapers  to 
“hit  back.” 

Mr.  Sherman’s 
address  was  con¬ 
cerned  mainly 
with  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the 
press,  which  he 
Maueice  S.  Sheeman  told  of  succinctly 
and  searchingly. 

Then  he  said: 

“Altogether  too  long  have  newspapers 
renuined  quiescent  under  attacks  upon 
their  honesty  and  integrity.  Without 

protest  they  have  permitted  all  sorts  of 
persons  of  va^ing  degrees  of  influence 
to  mali^  their  diaracter.  A  little  judi¬ 
cious  hitting  back  may  well  be  in  order. 
To  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
venal  newspaper  is  to  accord  a  degree 
of  virtue  to  publishers  beyond  their 

probable  deserts.  Here  and  there  such  a 
newspaiier  may  be  found,  but  so  excep¬ 
tional  is  tbe  discovery  that  it  only  goes 
to  prove  the  incorruptibility  of  the  press 
as  a  whole.” 

But  no  one  who  values  journalism  for 
its  own  sake  would  seek  to  gloss  over 
shortcomings  of  the  press,  Mr.  Sherman 
said,  and  added: 

“Many  newspapers  show  a  wretched 
sense  of  proportion  in  their  presentation 
of  the  news.  Sensations  are  made  out 
of  things  not  in  themselves  sensational ; 
trivial  incidents  are  magnified  beyond 
their  importance.  A  glance  at  the  first 
page  of  some  of  our  journals  that  are 
supposed  to  spread  enlightenment  cre¬ 
ates  the  impression  that  they  are  edited 
by  moroiu  for  morons.  The  reader, 
after  pouring  through  columns  depicting 
the  seamy  side  of  life,  is  left  convinced 
that  litUe  good  is  to  be  found  anywhere. 
He  gains  almost  no  information  that 
contributes  to  his  understanding  of  the 
real  progress  the  world  is  making.  The 
reformer  takes  these  frightful  examples 
of  journalism,  and,  with  his  customary 
obliquity,  levels  his  indictments  against 
the  entire  press. 

“Another  class  of  newspaper  exhibits 
no  particularly  vicious  tendencies,  but 
judged  by  the  best  professional  stand¬ 
ards  little  CM  be  said  for  it.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  class  is  solely  to  make 
money;  it  sells  its  rather  scaly  product 
inuch  as  fish  is  sold  at  the  wharf.  It 
gives  the  news,  after  a  fashion,  shows 
scant  regard  for  the  niceties  of  editing, 
abounds  with  irrelevant  pictures  Md 
crack-brained  features,  and  either  has  no 
opinions  to  express  or  lacks  the  ability 
to  express  them.  Such  newspapers  are 
perhaps  innocuous,  but  should  desuetude 
be  their  ultimate  fate  journalism  would 
be  the  richer. 

“Moving  up  a  step  to  the  newspaper 
that  clothes  itself  with  a  greater  ap- 
pearMce  of  respectability,  we  find  the 
news  given  with  some  semblance  of  or¬ 
der,  with  headlines  that  do  not  exagger¬ 
ate  the  text,  with  features  less  numer¬ 
ous  but  of  better  quality,  and  an  edito¬ 
rial  page  that  too  frequently  says  noth¬ 
ing  but  says  it  passably  well.  The 
theory  of  such  journalism  seems  to  be 
that  every  pr^ution  should  be  taken  to 
admit  no  opinion  that  by  any  chance 
might  offend  a  subscriber.  If  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  is  set  apart  for  the 
publication  of  letters  to  the  editor,  a 
word  of  caution  is  perhaps  printed  that 
controversial  topics  should  be  avoided. 

“But  despite  the  many  examples  of 
bad  Md  futile  journalism,  there  are 
plenty  of  newspapers  that  meet  the  ex¬ 
acting  stMdards  by  which  President 
Angell  gays  the  press  should  be  judged. 


281,563 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  oF  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
For  the  month  oF 

NOVEMBER,  1934 

This  represents  A  GAIN  OF 
11,021  OVER  NOVEMBER,  1933 
.  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun  circulation 
averaged  191,913  per  Sunday  For 
November,  1934 — a  gain  of  7,475 
over  November,  1933. 

Evwrything  tn  Balfimorm 
R»volo€a  Arotintl 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


well,  for  the  political  parties  themselves, 
although  they  are  reluctant  to  admit  it. 
On  many  occasions  a  party  has  suffered 
from  the  over-zealousness  of  its  news¬ 
paper  advocates,  which  by  the  extrava- 
gMce  of  their  praise  and  the  vehemence 
of  their  attacks  only  made  converts  for 
the  opposition.  ^itorial  expression 
need  not  lack  vigor  and  effectiveness  by 
taking  cognizance  of  the  public’s  inher¬ 
ent  love  of  fair  play,  by  maintaining  m 
attitude  of  tolerance  and  by  cultivating 
a  sense  of  hiunor. 

“If  most  of  our  newspapers  have  now 
acquired  a  correct  understMding  of 
what  their  position  should  be  toward 
political  parties,  if  by  dispassionate  re¬ 
porting  and  measured  comment  they 
have  contributed  something  to  more  in¬ 
telligent  voting,  they  have  also  largely 
dropped  those  personal  bickerings  that 
added  nothing  to  their  luster.  Imagine 
a  newspaper  of  today  referring  to  its 
rival  as  ‘Our  highly  respected,  dirty, 
sneaking,  drivelling  contemporary,’ 
which  was  once  said  by  one  New  York 
newspaper  of  aiiother,  and  which  drew 
the  reply,  ‘You  need  never  expect  cour¬ 
tesy  or  even  decency  from  a  born  black¬ 
guard.’  Yet,  during  the  Civil  War  pe¬ 
riod  and  for  long  afterward,  sucli 
criminations  Md  recriminations  fouled 
the  editorial  pages  of  numy  of  our  so- 
called  best  newspapers.  A  little  of  that 
old  spirit,  much  subdued,  however,  still 
survives  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
as  lingering  evidence,  no  doubt,  that  not 
all  journalists  are  gentlemen,  at  least 
toward  one  another.” 

Mr.  Sherman  praised  Adolph  Ochs, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
“whose  influence  upon  the  place  of  the 
local  newspaper  in  state  and  nation,  if 
unconscious,  has  nevertheless  been  tre¬ 
mendous.  He  has  set  higher  ethical 
standards  for  news  Md  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  He  has  proved  that  the  type  of 
journalism  to  which  he  has  given  ex¬ 
emplification  not  only  commands  respect 
but  pays.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  its  spirit  will  go  marching  on,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  man  and  the  so¬ 
cial  order.” 

Mr.  Sherman  said  the  local  newspaper 
occupied  a  permanent,  enduring  Md  in¬ 
valuable  place  in  the  state  and  nation. 


He  spoke  about  current  matters,  citii^ 
the  situation  in  Ixiuisiana  and  Washing¬ 
ton  and  praised  the  AmericM  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  for  its  fight 
in  code  negotiations  for  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

RETURNS  TO  A.  M.  FIELD 

Ft.  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  Complete* 
Reorganisation 

tSfecial  to  Editoe  k  Publiizee) 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Dec.  3 — The  Fort 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette  returned  today 
to  the  field  of  morning  publication. 
It  was  for  many  years  a  morning  pub¬ 
lication,  but  changed  to  the  afternoon 
field  in  May,  1933,  continuing  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  Sunday  morning  paper.  The 
Sunday  paper  will  be  continued. 

TTie  Journal-Gazette  has  been  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  reorganization  under  authority 
of  the  Federal  district  court,  and  its 
plans  are  now  practically  complete.  No 
chMge  is  to  be  made  in  the  editorial 
management;  Frank  Robbins  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  managing  editor,  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  paper  will  remain  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged. 

New  interests  have  been  brought  into 
the  corporation  including  the  present 
U.  S.  district  attorney,  James  R.  Flem¬ 
ing.  In  its  public  announcement  thc 
paper  states  that  it  “will  remain  a  mili¬ 
tant,  but  fair,  Democratic  newspaper,” 
and  that  it  “will  sup^rt  with  all  of  its 
new  vigor  the  principles  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
Deal.” 

The  Journal  -  Gazette  r^uced  its 
weekly  carrier -delivered  price  to  IS 
cents,  during  the  summer  of  1934.  This 
price  is  to  be  restored  to  20  cents,  for 
the  daily  and  Sunday  issues. 

The  first  two  subscribers  to  be  re¬ 
corded  on  the  books  of  the  reorgMized 
Journal-Gazette  were  Oscar  G.  Foel- 
linger,  publisher,  and  Arthur  K.  Rcm- 
mcT,  editor,  of  the  News-Sentinel. 

$5,000  LIBEL  SUIT  FILED 

A  $5,000  libel  suit  has  been  filed  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Harrell  against  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  State,  based  on  an 
article  captioned  “She  Had  49  Dogs  As 
Her  Pets.” 


FIRST  IN  THE 

Automobile  Field 

In  eleven  months  of  1934  The  New 
York  Times  published  618,145  agate 
lines  of  automobile  advertising,  a  greater 
volume  than  any  other  Manhattan  news¬ 
paper. 

Leadership  in  automobile  advertising 
this  year  and  every  year  since  1916  is 
explained  by  The  Polk  Consumer  Cen¬ 
sus,  which  shows  that  The  Times 
reaches  more  new  car  buyers  in  their 
homes  per  advertising  dollar  than  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 

Nfui  fork  ©tmra 
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Power  of  Newspaper  Advertising 

(EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  December  15  th  issue) 

On  this  page  will  be  found  listed  some  of  the  actual  headings  that  will  appear  over 
the  outstanding  Newspaper  Advertising  Success  stories  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for 
December  15th.  This  newspaper  gospel  will  carry  conviction — the  overwhelming 
proof  that  the  newspaper  is  the  great  primary  medium  of  advertising — and  will 
aid  and  assist  mightily  the  national  selling  agencies  in  securing  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  1935  budgets  for  newspapers,  than  ever  before. 


KAYSER’S  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  95  PER  CENT 


General  Manager,  Advertising  Director,  Use  1934  Key-City  Campaign  to 
Retain  Leadership  in  Hosiery — Want  to  Spend  More 
in  1935  to  Top  Increased  National  Income 


MORE  NEWSPAPER  LIQUOR  LINAGE  IN  *35 

National  Distillers'  “Crab  Orchard*’  Becomes  One  of  Best  Sellers  Through 
1,218,632-Line  Campaign — 82.5%  in  Papers,  17.5%  in  Magazines 

$2,150,000  FOR  15  M-G-M  PICTURES 

New  Tjrpe  of  Cooperative  Newspaper  Campaign  Proves  Prohtable  During 
1934 — ^Theatre  Man  Advocates  Further  Experimentation  in  Advertising 

MOVIE  REVENUE  SHOWS  UPWARD  TREND 

Warner  Brothers  Use  Newspaper  Advertising  As  Foundation  for  1934 
Success — Expect  1935  Even  Better — Will  Use  Twelve  Cooperative  Campaigns 

REGAL  QUALITY  CAMPAIGN  SUCCESSFUL 

Shoe  Concern,  Using  Newspapers  Exclusively,  Goes  Ahead  in  Sales  in  1934 
— Will  Maintain  3%  Budget  for  Display  Space  to  Promote  70  Retail  Stores 


800%  RETURN  ON  ADVERTISING  BUDGET 

27-Year  Record  of  American  Cranberry  Exchange  Shows  Faith  in  News¬ 
papers — Spend  $125,000  in  1934 — Outstanding  Cooperative  Success 

1934  CRACKER  APPROPRIATION  UP  18% 

Loose-Wiles  Uses  ’‘Animated  Food**  Copy  to  Offset  Competition  by  Non- 
Advertised  Lines — Newspapers  Combat  Seasonal  Slump — See  Rosy  *35 

USED  NEWSPAPERS  90%;  SALES  UP  20% 

Best  Foods  Mayonnaise  Increased  Press  Budget,  Cut  Others — President 
Confident  of  Increased  Buying  Power — Sees  Good  1935 

FROSTED  FOOD:  AN  ADVERTISING  THRILL 

General  Foods  Corporation  to  Promote  Revolutionary  Product  in  1935 — 
President  Lauds  Advertising  in  Depression — 1934  Sales  Are  Better 


These  features  definitely  and  conclusively  prove 
the  case  of  the  newspaper  and  will  turn  the  most 
sluggish  salesman  in  the  national  and  local  fields 
into  a  real  evangelist  for  newspaper  advertising 

We  will  show  the  national  advertiser  and  the 
advertising  agent,  as  well  as  all  others  in  the 
national  field  who  have  any  influence  in  the 
placing  of  advertising,  the  power  and  influence 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

We  will  tell  in  detail  the  methods  employed 
by  successful  sales  managers,  the  copy  employed 
by  successful  advertising  managers  and  the  sales 
technique  developed  by  successful  national  users 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

Newspaper  publishers  who  want  their  share  of 
next  year’s  business  should  join  their  contempo¬ 
raries  who  regularly  tell  national  advertisers  and 
their  advertising  agencies  about  their  markets, 
coverage  and  achievements  through  the  one 
and  only  medium  which  is  tuned  to  the  exact 
requirements  of  newspaper  advertising. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER  PROFITS  FROM  THIS  SERVICE  NUMBER 
PUBLISHERS  WHO  ADVERTISE  IN  IT  PROFIT  MOST 

Advertising  forms  close  December  13th  for  Publication  December  13th 

EDITOR  and  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  BUILDING  ....  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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The  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  cigars  is  The 
General  Cigar  Company.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
under  its  former  name,  it  sold  150  different  brands 
of  cigars.  Sales  approached  half  a  billion. 


In  1917  the  Executives  saw  a  vision:  a  few  brands, 
instead  of  many;  sales  national,  instead  of  local;  bigger 
volume  and  bigger  profits.  And  newspaper  advertising 
helped  to  make  the  dream  come  true.  Within  a  year 
sales  of  7  brands  were  scores  of  millions  larger  than  the 
peak  formerly  reached  with  150  trade-marks. 


In  1922,  White  Owl  Cigars  were  the  biggest  seller 
in  the  10c  field.  Between  1922  and  March,  1931,  the 
price  of  White  Owls  was  gradually  reduced  to  6c.  In 
June,  1931,  a  strategic  move  was  made.  The  price  of 
White  Owls  was  reduced  to  5c.  The  reduction  was 
supported  by  the  most  powerful  newspaper  campaign 
in  cigar  history.  In  twelve  months.  White  Owl  became 
the  largest  selling  cigar  at  any  price.  Again  news¬ 
papers  had  scored. 


Today,  Robert  Burns  has  national  distribution  and 
is  among  the  leaders  in  the  10c  (Class  C)  field.  As  a 
result  of  economic  stress  the  higher  priced  cigars  have 
suffered  a  loss  in  sales  volume. 


f  O  R  I  S  C  R  I  M I  N  AT  I  N  G  BUYERS 


I 


Bobt. ! 
Burns 


100%  FINEST 


FILLER 


r  I  s  I N  e  . 

PAPE 


lewspapers.  1  he  appropriation  was  increased  and 
0%  of  it  has  been  spent  in  newspapers,  instead  of  less 
bn  25%  as  in  1933. 

Newspapers  are  the  favored  medium  at  this  time, 
Fhen  the  higher  priced  cigars  are  fighting  depression, 
lecause  it  has  become  necessary  to  concentrate  every 
ivailable  dollar  in  markets  where  the  demand  is  for 
luality  and  folks  are  able  to  pay  for  it.  The  list  con- 
Ists  of  40  newspapers  in  23  cities.  Copy  is  a  quality 
ippeal;  the  space,  single  and  double  column. 

And,  reasonably  enough,  other  advertisers  of  10c 
prs  are  almost  unanimous  in  following  suit.  La  Pal- 
na,  Blackstone,  El  Producto,  Admiration,  Dutch  Mas¬ 
ers  all  are  concentrating  in  newspapers  as  the  logical 
ilace  to  find  buyers  who  have  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy 
k\v  taste  for  the  best  the  market  affords. 


These  leading  newspapers  serve  rich  markets 


^NA  MIRROR 
GLOBE 

Hugo  tribune 
SaJfflATTl  enquirer 
plain  dealer 

PRESS 
nwiT  NEWS 

U'MVERIHERALD  news 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  TELEGRAM 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  TRIBUNE 
SPOKANE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 
SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
ST,  PAUL  DAILY  NEWS 
ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS 
WESTCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
NEW  YORK  SUN 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 
NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
PROVIDENCE  BULLETIN 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 


GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 
HARTFORD  GOURANT 
HONOLULU  STAR  BULLETIN 
JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT 
JOHNSTOWN  TRIBUNE 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
LOUISVILLE  TIMES 
NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 
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HIGHER  COPY  PRICES 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  took  the  lead  this  week  in  an  admir¬ 
able  movement  to  increase  copy  prices  of 
newspapers,  starting  not  later  than  Jan.  1. 

This  is  to  help  offset  increased  costs  of  production 
and  the  transaction  of  business.  On  every  hand  pub¬ 
lishing  costs  have  been  rising  during  the  year,  the 
tax  item  alone  being  enough  to  give  the  careful  op¬ 
erator  pause. 

We  believe  in  increased  copy  prices  for  newspa¬ 
pers  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  other  than  the  emer¬ 
gency  situation.  No  mistake  is  ever  made  by  a 
publisher  in  getting  as  much  of  his  revenue  as  is 
possible  from  the  reader.  The  system  makes  for 
better,  more  responsible,  higher  quality  newspapers. 
It  is  a  boon  to  editorial  independence.  The  faults 
in  the  economy  which  makes  the  advertiser  carry  the 
load  are  so  well-known  to  our  readers  as  to  require 
no  comment  here.  The  average  citizen  does  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  paying  a  fair  price  for  a  newspaper  of  merit. 
Newspapers  that  are  virtually  thrown  away  are 
undervalued  by  the  public  and  cheapen  themselves. 

The  forthcoming  year  looks  to  us  propitious  for 
sweeping  circulation  price  reforms.  Every  news¬ 
paper  has  its  own  special  problems,  and  each  pub¬ 
lisher  must  make  his  own  decision,  but  all  may  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  principle  that  in  the  face  of  mounting 
costs  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  the  reader  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  news  service. 


Because  NRA  has  been  "terrified  by  the 
newspapers’’  Heywood  Broun  and  his  radical 
guild  associates  bolted  the  Washington  hearing 
on  editorial  wages  and  hours,  to  "fight  it  out  on 
the  picket  line’’  Mr.  Broun  misses  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  anti-press  counsel  of  Gen.  Johnson. 


“SMALL  BUSINESS” 

IN  its  issue  for  Saturday,  Efec.  1,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  carried  1,281  small  separate  ad¬ 
vertisements  mostly  in  7,  14  and  28-line  space. 
This  matter  ran  in  a  20-page  newspaper. 

The  Monitor  specializes  in  small  separate  adver¬ 
tisements  and  much  of  the  matter  is  contributed 
from  foreign  nations,  but  each  is  representative  of 
some  individual  business  concern,  seeking  to  sell 
wares  to  the  readers  of  that  newspaper,  which  pos¬ 
sesses  an  international  circulation. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  any  local  newspaper 
to  attain  such  a  stupendous  volume  of  small  copy, 
but  it  may  be  the  ideal  to  which  every  local  news¬ 
paper  staff  can  work.  No  newspaper  publisher  need 
be  told  by  Editor  &  Pubusher  of  the  high  de¬ 
sirability  of  carrying  a  large  volume  of  small  sepa¬ 
rate  advertisements.  And  some  publishers  have  bwn 
highly  successful,  mainly  in  Sunday  editions,  in  de¬ 
veloping  such  patronage.  The  daily  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  that  achieves  this  end  need  not  worry  much 
about  linage  fluctuations,  or  strikes  of  department 
stores,  or  rate  raids  by  national  advertisers.  Small 
contract  business  runs  on  like  a  brook,  once  at¬ 
tained,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  publisher  to 
r^ulate  the  size  of  his  newspaper,  thereby  con¬ 
trolling  costs.  The  small  advertiser,  if  and  when 
he  gets  good  treatment  in  the  matter  of  position, 
and  is  encouraged  to  prepare  good  selling  copy,  is 
well  served  and  usually  can  make  a  handsome  profit 
out  of  his  small  advertising  investment. 

To  determine  whether  a  newspaper  is  getting  its 
just  share  of  small  business,  in  any  community,  the 
publisher  need  only  compare  a  complete  list  of  the 
small  retail  and  minor  manufacturing  stores  and 
shops,  together  with  the  small  local  service  stations, 
with  the  number  that  are  using  his  columns  on  a  con¬ 
tract  basis.  Such  a  test  will  probably  indicate  that 
this  field  is  practically  untouched.  It  is  stuff  which 
must  be  solicited.  The  solicitation  must  be  organ¬ 
ized,  faithful  and  intelligent.  And  when  an  adver¬ 
tiser  is  developed  the  management  must  be  solicitous 
as  to  the  advertiser’s  success. 

It  is  a  publishing  method  which  is  available  to  any 
community  in  this  day.  It  is  a  rock  on  which  any 
public  service  newspaper  can  be  built  to  better  with¬ 
stand  the  shocks  of  the  changing  economic  scene. 


RIAL 


EDITORIAL  PAY 

The  first  comprehensive  effort  to  learn  the 
facts  about  the  compensation  of  newspaper 
editorial  department  workers,  reported  in  this 
issue,  appears  to  contribute  something  of  value  to 
this  long-mooted  topic.  A  survey  made  for  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Code  Authority  by  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  presented  in  Washington  this 
week,  concludes  that  news  department  workers  are 
as  well  paid  as  any  group  of  newspaper  employes, 
and  are  better  paid  than  members  of  the  typograph¬ 
ical  union. 

Present  and  future  utility  of  these  statistics  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  manner  of  their  assembly  and  the 
point  of  view  which  governed  their  analysis.  They 
were  derived  from  questionnaires  answered  ade¬ 
quately  by  some  771  newspapers.  This  group  of 
newspapers  includes  practically  all  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  and  sub-metropolitan  class,  with  a  represen¬ 
tative  distribution  of  smaller  dailies.  Only  of  the 
group  below  5,000  circulation  can  the  table  be  said 
to  be  non-representative,  but  in  this  group  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  editorial  pay  is  not  major.  As  to  the  sta¬ 
tistical  viewpoint,  the  A.N.P.A.  machine  is  amply 
competent  to  analyze  industrial  figures,  even  work¬ 
ing  under  the  time  pressure  that  the  present  job  in¬ 
volved.  There  is  an  evident  intention  to  rebut  the 
figures  advanced  last  Spring  by  the  Guild. 

Hours  of  work  are  shown  to  be  well  below  the 
outrageous  limits  mentioned  in  some  editorial  com¬ 
plaints,  averaging  41.72  hours  per  week.  Only  1.61 
per  cent  of  the  group  work  more  than  50  hours. 
Average  weekly  pay  of  all  classes  except  cubs,  clerks, 
and  boys,  is  $46.92,  with  a  range  from  $29.29  to 
$58.53  on  the  averages.  It  is  shown  that  37  per  cent 
of  the  entire  group  earn  from  $50  to  $100  per 
week.  The  survey  excluded  executives,  although 
the  definition  of  “desk  men’’  on  the  questionnaires 
sent  to  publishers  included  “assistant  city,  sport  and 
managing  editors,”  who  are  often  considered  by 
themselves  and  their  associates  to  be  executives. 
Editorial  writers  and  columnists  are  listed  under 
desk  men  also,  and  no  doubt  helped  in  raising  the 
average  pay  in  this  group.  Cartoonists  are  included 
under  artists,  probably  with  a  similar  effect. 

But,  after  all  exceptions  have  been  drawn,  it 
appears  that  in  the  larger  cities,  on  newspapers  of 
more  than  100,000  circulation,  editorial  workers  are 
faring  at  least  as  well  as  composing  room  employes, 
and  probably  a  shade  better,  on  pay  alone.  On  other 
considerations,  their  lot  is  infinitely  superior.  The 
comparison  has  always  seemed  inept  to  us,  since 
there  is  little  comparison  between  the  work  done  by 
a  machine  operator  or  stone-hand  with  that  turned 
out  by  an  expert  reporter  or  copy-reader.  There  is 
little  similarity  between  the  qualities  required  for 
the  jobs.  There  is  no  reason  why  either  should  be 
used  as  a  standard  of  compensation  for  the  other. 

If  editorial  men  are  well  above  the  galley-slave 
level  that  some  of  the  extremists  have  pictured, 
there  is  yet  no  reason  in  the  latest  survey  for  them 
to  strut  with  chins  high  or  to  buy  that  steam  yacht. 
Their  pay  should  not  be  determined  on  number  of 
columns  turned  out,  or  number  of  hours  worked, 
or  number  of  heads  written,  but  by  something  much 
less  tangible.  It  is  mental  quality  that  gives  value 
to  editorial  products.  It  can’t  be  put  into  statistics, 
but  a  managing  editor  knows  very  well  when  his 
staff  hasn’t  got  it.  Publishers  can  well  afford  to 
pay  whatever  is  demanded  for  that  rare  and  nameless 
quality,  without  regard  to  the  scales  paid  to  other 
newspaper  workers. 


NEWSBOY  AMENDMENT 

The  Newspaper  Code  Authority  is  conducting 
a  referendum  on  the  question  whether  news¬ 
papers  operating  under  the  code  shall  consent 
to  a  modification  of  the  clause  dealing  with  newsboys. 
The  following  amendment  is  recommended  by  the 
Code  Authority: 

“For  the  purposes  of  this  Section  but  for  no 
other  purpose,  persons  under  16  years  of  age  who 
obtain  newspapers  directly  from  the  publisher 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  and/or  delivery  thereof 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  empIoyM  by  the  publisher.” 

There  is  lively  opposition  to  this  amendment  among 
publishers  known  to  us,  because  it  is  their  belief 
that  persons  who  buy  newspapers  at  the  wholesale 
rate  for  resale  cannot  be  properly  classed  as  em¬ 
ployes,  but  are  in  fact  independent  contractors.  If 
they  were  classed  as  employes  the  publisher  could, 
in  all  probability,  be  held  legally  responsible  for 
their  welfare,  in  such  matters  as  employer’s  liability, 
though  he  would  not  necessarily  have  direct  super¬ 
vision  over  their  conduct. 

Howard  W.  Stodghill,  business  manager  of  the 
LouisTnlle  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and  Times,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Daily  Code  Authority,  states  that  he 
submitted  the  proposed  amendment  to  counsel  and 
determined  that  the  proposed  modification  would  be 
unfair  to  publishers.  He  greatly  feared,  he  said, 
that  many  publishers  would  assent  to  the  proposed 
amendment,  depending  on  the  Code  Authority’s  rec¬ 
ommendations,  later  to  find  that  their  interests  had 
not  been  safeguarded. 

We  believe  the  point  well  taken,  and  suggest  that 
before  voting  publishers  give  this  matter  close  study. 
.\lso  to  be  considered  is  the  evident  discrimination 
between  newspapers  which  deal  directly  with  their 
carriers  and  those  which  deal  through  intermediaries. 
The  latter  are  not  subject  to  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  as  now  written.  A  code  that  covers  one  pub¬ 
lisher,  but  not  his  competitor,  cannot  be  tolerated. 


So  the  mysterious  Staten  Island  daily  was 
financed  by  New  York  printing  unions  and 
promoted  by  the  Guild  I 


r 


Topeka  Daily  Capital  finds  744  Kansans  lost 
their  lives  in  the  World  War  and  887  in  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents  last  year — a  startling  compart 
son  city  editors  in  other  states  might  copy. 


Mrs.  Charles  Sabin  says  woman’s  pages  make 
women  "class  conscious"  and  should  be  dropped, 
but  we  think  millions  of  normal  mothers  and 
housekeepers  profit  from  them  and  will  not  mind 
the  slur  of  a  modernist  society  matron. 


THE  WABBUNG  CODE 

Those  who  scoffed  at  the  efforts  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  to 
protect  freedom  of  the  press  from  the  license 
features  of  the  NRA,  when  the  code  was  being  pre¬ 
pared,  are  living  to  see,  rather  sooner  than  we 
thought  possible,  that  the  code  committee  was  well 
advised.  The  Jennings-5'an  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
incident  again  illuminates  the  point  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  best  guaranty  of  constitutional  rights. 

You  recall  how  the  cynics  roared  with  laughter 
when  the  President,  on  Feb.  17,  declared  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  that  Article  VII,  of  the  Newspaper 
Code,  was  “pure  surplusage”  and  that  “of  course  a 
man  does  not  consent  to  what  he  does  not  consent 
to,”  meaning  that  there  was  no  sense  in  the  code 
provision  whereby  the  publishers  refused  to  consent 
to  any  modification  of  the  terms,  “except  as  each 
may  thereto  subsequently  agree,  nor  do  they  thereby 
waive  any  constitutional  rights.”  It  was  supposed 
to  be  a  joke  on  the  publishers.  But  later,  of  course, 
the  President  accepted  the  code  containing  Article 
VII  “without  modification,  condition  or  qualification” 
But  in  the  Jennings  case,  of  this  week,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  attempted  to  uphold 
its  jurisdiction  although  the  newspaper  code  ex¬ 
pressly  authorizes  the  Newspaper  Industrial  Board 
to  hear  complaints  of  violation  of  section  7a. 

Howard  'Davis,  president  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  im¬ 
mediately  and  properly  challenged  the  decision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  the  Jennings  case 
as  a  threat  to  a  free  press,  declaring  that  it  nullified 
Article  VII  in  that  the  ruling  modified  the  code 
without  consent  of  the  publishers. 

This  challenge  was  effective,  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  promptly  decided  to  withhold 
its  order  and  to  reopen  the  Jennings  case.  There  is 
to  be  further  argument  and  discussion  of  the  new^ 
paper  code.  Better  than  any  previous  incident  this 
case  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  NRA  code  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  newspapers.  It  is  unworkable,  a  dangerous 
infringement  on  publishing  rights,  makes  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ridiculous,  and  is  a  disturbing  influence. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  hope  of  newspapermen  in 
general  that  when  the  NIRA  expires  next  July,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  continue  any  feature  of  the 
newspaper  code. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

JOHN  T.  CUSHING,  president  and 
publisher,  Boston  Record,  has  been 
confined  to  his  home  with  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  grippe. 

Major  John  S.  Cohen,  president  and 
editor,  Atlanta  Journal,  was  the  honored 
|uest  at  a  luncheon  Dec.  3  coincident 
with  the  dedication  of  the  new  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Ga.)  federal  building.  Earlier 
in  the  day  he  introduced  Postmaster 
(^neral  James  A.  Farley,  who  delivered 
the  dedicatory  address. 

C.  H.  J.  Snider,  associate  editor  and 
news  director  of  the  Toronto  Evening 
Telegram,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  John  Ross  Rob¬ 
ertson  estate,  administrators  of  the 
newspaper.  He  succeeds  Judge  James 
Parker,  who  recently  resigned. 

Robert  J.  Cromie,  publisher,  Van- 
(ouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  and  Adamantios 
I  Th.  Polyzoides,  publisher  of  the  Nezv 
I  Tribune,  New  York,  are  scheduled 
I  speakers  at  the  Institute  of  World  Af- 
I  fairs  in  session  Dec.  9  to  14  at  River- 
I  side.  Cal.  Mr.  Cromie  will  speak  on 
I  The  World  in  Perspective”  at  the  Dec. 

I  10  session. 

I  W.  T.  Anderson,  editor,  Macon  (Ga.) 

I  Telegraph,  will  be  the  guest  speaker 
I  It  a  rone  meeting  of  the  Lions  Club 
I  of  Alma,  Waycross,  Homerville,  Val- 
I  dMta  and  Adel  in  Alma,  Dec.  13.  He 
I  will  discuss  current  national  develop- 
I  ments. 

I  Eugene  Kelly,  editor  and  general 
I  manager,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune, 

I  wu  elected  president  of  the  Mississippi 
I  Valley  association,  navigation  boosters 
I  froup  which  met  in  St.  Louis  recently. 

I  E.  K.  Gaylord,  publisher,  Oklahoma 
I  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times,  and 
I  Eugene  Lorton,  publisher,  Tulsa  World, 

I  were  appointed  Nov.  30  by  Governor- 
I  fleet  E.  W.  Marland  with  Frank  But- 
I  tram,  Oklahoma  City  oil  man,  as  a  cora- 
I  nittee  to  examine  contributions  to  the 
I  (ood  government  fund  with  authority 
I  to  approve  or  reject  gifts.  Marland 
I  has  called  for  contributions  to  support 
I  the  work  of  several  unofficial  advisory 
I  committees  engaged  in  a  study  of  slate 
I  government. 

I  Harry  Lutgens,  publisher,  San  Rafael 
I  (Cal.)  Independent,  was  recently 
I  ^^appointed  to  a  four-year  term  as  di- 
I  rector  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and 
I  Highway  District  by  unanimous  vote  of 
I  the  Marin  County  Board  of  Super- 
I  risors. 

•  I  (Tharles  Stauffer,  publisher  of  the 
•  I  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  went  to 
^  I  Hollywood  last  week  for  a  visit, 
t  I  F.  M.  Prewitt,  editor  and  publisher, 

.  I  Plant  City  (Fla.)  Enterprise,  has  been 
J  j  tamed  as  postmaster  for  Plant  City. 

1  I  J.  Travelstead,  editor,  Del  Rio  (Tex.) 

I  Evening  News,  has  been  selected  by 
I  Congressman-elect  Charles  L.  South  as 
I  the  latter’s  secretary  at  Washington. 

I  Frank  H.  Hollman,  publisher,  War- 
„  I  rmton  (Mo.)  Banner,  was  recently 
I  dected  president  of  the  Warren  County 
I  Community  (Club. 

I  E.  L.  Gregory,  former  publisher  of 
I  the  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Statesman,  on 
■d  I  Dec.  1  observed  his  80th  birthday. 

I  R.  S.  Kinesley,  editor  and  publisher, 
J.  I  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  Nesvs,  has 
K  I  named  chairman  of  the  Kenosha 
5j  I  Christmas  Fund. 

sd  1 Nerrel,  editor,  Ada  (Okla.) 
de  I  News  Sind  veteran  advocate  of 
I  poc^  culture  in  Pontotoc  County,  won 
Iwior  honors  in  exhibits  in  15  classes 
*1  I  dt  competition  at  the  annual  county 
dd  I  jwn  show  held  in  Alda.  Nerrel  won 
il  firsts,  one  second  prize  and  two 

fs-  Itmrd  prizes. 

ji5  j  Victor  H.  Haven,  publisher,  Green- 
t?"  Ial  Arous,  completed  his 

^  ItOlh  year  as  head  of  the  newspaper 
I’dh  a  special  edition  Dec.  7.  He  be- 
|»ne  editor  of  the  Argus  when  his 
»  |i«her  died  in  1884. 

®  L^^ter  Locke,  editor.  Dayton  (O.) 
no  IWy  News,  addressed  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
the  luncheon  Nov.  26,  telling  of  the 

lleMessee  Valley  Authority  project 
|*hich  he  visited  recently. 
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Frank  E.  Noyes  and  Son  Linwood 

Direct  Three  Papers  in  Michigan 

Two  well-known  members  of  the  Wisconsin  in  1878.  He  then  returned  to 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  arc  Marinette  to  begin  his  active  newspaper 
Frank  E.  Noyes,  publisher  of  Marinette  career. 

(Wis.)  Eagle-Star,  and  his  son,  Lin-  His  son,  Linwood  Irving  Noyes,  was 


Linwood  I.  Noyes 

wood  I.  Noyes,  publisher  of  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Globe  and  first  vice-president 
of  the  Inland.  The  Noyeses  are  also 
majority  stockholders  in  the  Marshfield 
(Wis.)  News-Herald,  of  which  How¬ 
ard  I.  Quirt  is  publisher. 

Frank  Noyes  long  an  active  member 
in  the  Inland  and  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League,  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Arthur  B.  Noyes,  who  in  1868  went 
to  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  and  purchased 
the  Sheboygan  County  Herald,  which 
he  moved  to  Sheboygan  the  following 
year.  Frank  Noyes  learned  to  set  type 
when  his  father  edited  the  weekly  paper 
in  Sheboygan  Falls.  In  Marinette,  he 
set  type  for  the  Marinette  and  Peshtigo 
Eagle,  the  first  number  of  which  was 
printed  on  June  6,  1871,  and  he  worked 
on  the  paper  during  vacations  until  he 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 

William  F.  Hoehn  has  resumed  the 
editorship  of  the  Northfield  (Mass.) 
Herald  after  a  year’s  absence.  Leon 
C.  Beeler,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hoehn, 
has  resigned. 

Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  former  edi¬ 
tor,  Boston  Herald,  was  re-appointed 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  for  his  fourth  term.  He  will 
serve  until  Dec.  1,  1935. 

W.  K.  Zewadski,  Jr.,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Plant  City  (Fla.)  Courier, 
was  injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
in  Kentucky  last  week,  while  en  route 
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Frank  E.  Noyes 


born  at  Marinette,  Wis.,  in  December, 
1894,  and  was  graduated  from  Marin¬ 
ette  high  school.  He  then  attended  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  for  one  year 
and  was  graduated  from  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1917.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War  he  served  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  in  the  coast  artillery. 

In  1919,  he  went  to  Ironwood  and 
with  his  father  and  Mr.  Quirt,  began 
the  publication  of  the  Ironwood  Daily 
Globe.  He  has  been  business  manager 
of  the  Globe  since  its  inception  and 
editor  since  Mr.  Quirt  went  to  Marsh¬ 
field  in  1927  to  take  charge  of  the 
Marshfield  News-Herald,  which  was 
bought  and  reorganized  by  the  Globe 
stockholders.  Mr.  Noyes  was  a  director 
in  one  of  the  Ironwo^  banks  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  having  resigned  last  year 
from  that  position. 

to  Detroit,  with  Mrs.  Zewadski.  Mr. 
Zewadski  suffered  a  broken  wrist. 

Will  R.  Beck,  publisher,  Holton 
(Kan.)  Recorder,  has  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Landon  of  Kansas  to  fill 
out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Seth 
G.  Wells,  Erie,  Kan.,  publisher  on  the 
state  board  of  administration. 

Joseph  L.  Naar,  editor,  Ossining  (N. 
Y.)  Citiaen  Sentinel  and  Mrs.  Naar  are 
the  parents  of  their  fourth  son,  Thomas. 

Fred  W.  Mitchell,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Carlsbad  (Cal.)  Journal,  has 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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been  elected  president  of  tbe  Carlsbad 
Clianiber  of  Commerce. 

Crombie  Allen,  former  Ontario,  C.al., 
publisher,  and  trustee  for  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national  Foundation,  will  leave  early  in 
December  on  a  20.000-mile  air  trip  to 
Central  and  South  America  to  visit 
Rotary  clubs  before  the  international 
convention  in  Mexico  City,  June  17 
to  21,  1935. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 


DHIDEX  R.A.MSEY,  general  man- 
•ager,  Asheville  (X.  C.)  Citizen 
and  Times,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  newly-organized  City  Charter 
Committee,  an  organization  designed  to 
defend  the  present  charter  of  .\sheville 
from  proposed  change. 

Charles  A.  Britton,  Jr.,  for  several 
years  with  the  Atlanta  Journal  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  more  recently 
with  the  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Ohsers’er,  has 
left  the  newsi»per  field  to  enter  the 
Methodist  ministry.  He  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  Chula,  Ga. 

Charles  McD.  Puckette,  A  civ  1  ork 
Times  business  e.xecutive,  was  conva¬ 
lescing  this  week  after  a  minor  opera¬ 
tion  in  Doctors  Hospital,  Xew  York. 

George  Morris,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  will  be  the  “roastmaster”  at 
the  annual  Gridiron  dinner  of  the 
Newspaper  Men’s  Club  of  Memphis  at 
the  Hotel  Gayoso,  Dec.  12.  _ 
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E.  E.  Ellis,  of  thcYaii  Aiu/elo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times  advertising  staff,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  Sprint) field  (Mo.) 
Shopper  advertising  staff. 

Miss  Eleanor  Brady,  of  the  classified 
advertising  department,  Tall  Rk'er 
(Mass.)  Herald  W'les,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  librarian,  editorial  department. 
Miss  Helen  Crotty  succeeds  Miss 
Brady. 

Harry  Binger,  assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
Xeies,  suffered  cuts  and  bruises  in  an 
automobile  accident  on  Nov.  25.  Mrs. 
Ringer  suffered  a  deep  forehead  cut  and 
a  probable  fractured  skull.  The  Binger 
machine  collided  with  another  machine 
on  the  Dixie  Highway,  near  Troy,  Ohio. 

Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  general  manager, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  -Atlanta  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Herbert  Porter,  general 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian- 
Ameriean,  already  is  a  member  of  the 
board. 

J.  C.  Clark,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Birmingham  Xezes  and  president  of 
the  Birmingham  Civitan  Club  was  guest 
of  honor  at  a  “president’s  day”  luncheon, 
held  by  the  club  last  week.  James 
Saxon  Childers,  book-page  editor,  Birm¬ 
ingham  News  and  Age-Herald,  intro¬ 
duced  Mr.  Clark. 

P.  S.  Huber,  president,  Fred  Lewis, 
treasurer  of  Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  Ellis  Loveless,  business  manager  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  at¬ 
tended  the  .Army-Navy  game  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Arnim  Schroeder,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Fotid  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Common- 
zi'calth-Reporter,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Kiwanis  Club. 
He  had  previously  served  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club. 

\V.  J.  Foster,  advertising  manager, 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Ez’ening  Chronicle, 
and  Mrs.  Foster  spent  Thanksgiving 
with  the  latter’s  mother  in  Grand  Blanc. 

Albert  F.  Kleps  has  returned  to  his 
duties  as  general  manager  of  the  Ba- 
tazna  (N.  Y.)  Times  after  having  been 
confined  to  his  home  for  some  time  by 
serious  illness. 

Major  Albert  H.  Stackpole,  general 
manager  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph  newspapers,  and  Bion  C.  Welker, 
the  managing  editor,  with  their  wives, 
attended  the  Army-Navy  football  game 
at  Philadelphia  Dec.  1. 

J.  M.  Blalock,  circulation  manager, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  addressed  a  meeting  of  Morgan, 
Spartan  and  Limestone  lodges,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  in  Gaffney,  S.  C.,  recently, 
as  grand  prelate. 

Joseph  R.  Farrington,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Star-Bulletin, 
was  recently  elected  to  the  Territorial 
Senate  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

Thomas  Barfield,  of  the  GreenznlU 
(S.  C.)  News-Piedmont  advertising 
staff,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  due  to  illness.  Following  treat¬ 
ment  and  rest  he  will  resume  his  duties. 

Charles  Farrell,  of  the  advertising 
staff,  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union,  was 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  -party  of  the  Sacramento 
Advertising  Club. 

Frank  L.  Baker,  general  manager, 
San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury-Herald,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  Advertising 
Qub  at  its  meeting  of  Nov.  27  on 
“Looking  Into  Advertising’s  Future.” 

.  W.  F.  Wiley,  president  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
headetl  a  delegation  of  prominent  Cin¬ 
cinnatians  last  week  who  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  state  senate  committee  to  op¬ 
pose  the  proposed  tax  on  incomes. 

Harry  R.  Butler,  general  manager  of 
the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Independent,  has 
resigned  tc)  join  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Jour¬ 
nal  as  business  manager. 


*4  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

1LOYD  M.  FELMLY,  managing  edi- 
s  tor,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News,  is  convalescing  at  his  home  fol¬ 
lowing  an  appendicitis  operation. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


WELLINGTON  G .  JONES 
(“Welly”),  dean  of  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  sports  writers  and  sports  editor 
of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  was  elected 
honorary  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Sports 
Writers'  Associa¬ 
tion  at  a  recent 
meeting.  During 
the  past  year  he 
was  president. 

Mr.  Jones  is 
affect  innately 
known  to  the 
sports  and  rail¬ 
road  fraternity  as 
“The  Old  Timer.” 
Besides  covering  sports  and  editing  the 
Telegraph’s  sports  page,  he  has  covered 
railroads. 

He  was  the  first  Harrisburg  news¬ 
paperman  to  use  a  typewriter. 

Clarence  Funk  of  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot  was  elected 
president  for  1934-35.  Al.  Clark,  sports 
editor.  Morning  Telegraph,  was  elected 
vice-president;  David  Abramson,  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  recording  secretary;  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Allewelt,  Morning  Telegraph, 
secretary;  Ashby  B.  Paul,  free  lance 
sports  writer,  treasurer. 

Plans  for  the  annual  banquet  are 
under  way. 


VV'ellincton  G.  Jones 


Richard  Frankhauser,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chron¬ 
icle,  spent  Thanksgiving  with  his 
mother,  and  sister  in  Lansing,  Mich. 

Frank  Cutherell,  staff  reporter,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  spent  in  New 
York  City. 

Tom  Hanes,  sports  editor,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  attended  the 
Army-Navy  game  in  Philadelphia  last 
week. 

R.  E.  Wolseley  has  rejoined  the  staff 
of  the  Ez’onston  (Ill.)  News-Index  as 
copy  reader  and  editor  of  the  book  and 
art-music-drama  pages.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  city  hall  reporter  for  the  News- 
Index. 

H.  G.  Tilghman,  publisher  of  the  Dunn 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Bulletin,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot.  Mr.  Tilghman  has  leased 
his  paper  to  Thomas  H.  Broughton,  of 
Dunn. 

Ernest  L.  Heitkamp,  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  art  critic,  addressed  the 
Renaissance  Club  of  Chicago  Nov.  26 
on  the  subject  of  painting. 

Claude  A.  Mahoney,  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  staff  was  operated  on  Nov. 
23  for  acute  appendicitis  and  is  recover¬ 
ing  in  the  Indianapolis  Methodist  Hos¬ 
pital. 

George  Edward  Stickney,  editorial 
writer,  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News, 
resigned  last  week  to  become  field  sec¬ 
retary  for  Supervisor-elect  John  Anson 
Ford,  representing  the  Hollywood  dis¬ 
trict. 

E.  J.  Liske,  news  editor.  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat,  has  been  reap¬ 
pointed  publicity  committee  chairman  of 
the  .Arkansas  Department,  American 
Legion,  Vincent  M.  Miles,  Fort  Smith, 
state  commander  announced  Dec.  1. 

Ross  S.  Nelson,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gaz¬ 
ette  and  more  recently  with  the  Indiana 
state  highway  commission,  has  joined 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times 
city  desk. 

Knud  Valdemar  Hansen,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Berlingske  Tidende,  daily 
newspaper  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
was  guest  of  John  C.  Johnsen,  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post, 
last  week.  Mr.  Hansen  visited  the 
plants  of  the  Journal-Post  and  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star. 

Gerard  B.  Dobben,  of  the  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle  news  staff  for  the 
past  12  years  has  been  appointed  secre¬ 


tary  to  Congressman-elect  .Albert  J. 
Engel  of  Michigan. 

T.  N.  James,  a  reporter  on  the  Brazil 
(Ind.)  Daily  Times,  celebrated  his  85th 
birthday  Nov.  27.  He  is  in  good  health. 

William  Conklin  and  William  L. 
Lawrence,  of  the  Xeze  York  Times, 
Herbert  B.  Nichols,  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Howard  Blakeslee, 
science  editor  for  the  Associated  Press, 
.A.  G.  Ingalls,  associate  editor  of  the 
Scientific  American,  Mrs.  Lee  Riley 
writing  for  Time  Magazine  and  the 
United  Press,  Leslie  'D'.  Kimble,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Walter  Valerius,  John 
Tunney  and  Miss  Mildred  .A.  Kettyle 
of  the  Evening  Leader,  Corning,  N.  Y., 
and  Joseph  Hayes,  of  the  Elmira  (N. 
Y.)  Adz-ertiser,  covered  the  second 
pouring  of  the  2()0-inch  telescope  disc 
at  the  Corning  N.  Y.  Glass  Works, 
Dec.  2. 

W.  W.  Barksdale,  Jr.,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Clarksz’ille  (Tenn.)  Sun,  W. 
Robert  O’Kelly,  formerly  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nezvnan  (Ga. )  Herald,  and 
Charles  F.  Crane  have  joined  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Francis  White,  is  covering  the  police 
run  for  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News 
Tinies.  Harry  Wheelock  has  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  South  Bend  office  suc¬ 
ceeding  White  on  the  Mishawaka  city 
staff  of  the  New-Times. 

John  W.  Jarrell,  courthouse  and  police 
reporter,  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal, 
returned  last  week  from  Shanghai, 
China,  where  he  spent  several  weeks 
on  furlough.  Jarrell  wrote  several  ar¬ 
ticles  on  present  Chinese  political,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  social  conditions,  and  worked 
a  couple  of  weeks  on  a  Shanghai  news¬ 
paper.  Ill  with  influenza  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Orient,  he  spent  his  first  19 
days  there  in  the  hospital. 

Hugh  J.  Golden,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  has 
been  named  assistant  sports  editor  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  daily  high  school 
sports  page. 

L.  A.  Avermaat,  news  editor  of  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal  and  for¬ 
merly  with  newspapers  in  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit  and  Cincinnati,  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram. 

Robert  H.  Mason,  city  editor,  San¬ 
ford  (N.  C.)  Herald  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
staff.  James  R.  Mclvsp  succeeds  him. 

Leigh  B.  Motherwell  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Express  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Westbrook  Kiwanis 
Club. 

Allen  Cass,  former  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  re¬ 
cently  made  Sunday  editor,  has  been 
promoted  to  news  editor  with  full 
charge  of  all  newsroom  copy. 

Richard  Holdsworth,  formerly  with 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  has 
joined  the  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Tribune 
staff  as  courthouse  reporter. 

Miss  Catherine  D.  McFall,  reporter, 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  is  handling 
the  society  news  in  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Lucia  G.  Ives. 

Chuck  Gay,  former  radio  editor  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  radio  editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.J 
Daily  News,  as  well  as  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  new  radio  station  bong 
established  by  the  News.  It  is  expected 
the  new  station  will  go  on  the  air  be¬ 
tween  Jan.  1  and  Jan.  15. 

Royal  W.  Jimerson,  for  the  past  six 
months  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
San  Franciseo  Chronicle  and  previously 
nine  years  with  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  been  named  financial  editor 
of  the  Examiner. 


ENGLAND  BARS  WRITER 

Nathan  Adler,  New  York  newspaper¬ 
man,  returned  to  New  York  this  week, 
reporting  that  he  had  been  denied  ad¬ 
mittance  to  Great  Britain  because  of 
suspicion  of  radical  tendencies.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  leave  his  ship.  He  went 
over  with  letters  of  introduction 
write  about  some  London  stories  and 
also  about  the  Saar  situation  for  tht 
Nezv  Masses. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

BUICK  TO  ANNOUNCE 
NEW  CARS  DEC.  16-18 

Ford  Asking  Papers  About  Four-Page 
Insert  Dec.  17.  While  Rival 
Makers  Hold  Off  to  See 
His  Prices 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Detroit,  Dec.  5 — The  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  threshold  of  1935  is  in  a 
better  position  at  this  time  than  it  was 
Ust  year.  It  was  late  in  the  spring  be- 
iorc  most  of  the  factories  had  their  pro¬ 
duction  line  going  on  the  1934  models. 
However,  the  1935  models  are  already 


cnted  this  week  to  dealers  and  news¬ 
paper  representatives  in  meetings  in 
Detroit  and  at  sectional  points  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Plymouth  will  an¬ 
nounce  Jan.  5  in  about  a  thousand 
newspapers,  according  to  present  plans, 
but  is  prepared  to  shoot  earlier  if  forced 
to  in  order  to  make  use  of  Plymouth’s 
new  war  cry,  “On  to  the  second  mil¬ 
lion."  The  1935  Plymouth  is  in  its 
body  design  from  the  hood  back  strictly 
an  .Airflow  model  with  improved  inter¬ 
iors  and  engine  placement  for  easier 
riding.  The  1935  advertising  story  of 
Plymouth  as  written  by  j.  Stirling 
Oetchell,  Inc.,  will  be  interesting  to  read 
if  the  promised  increased  newspaper  ap¬ 
propriation  goes  through. 

Pontiac  still  has  no  definite  date  for 


AYER  TRANSFERS  HANSEL 

Midwest  Manager  Succeeded  by  Sterl¬ 
ing  E.  Peacock 


LEASE  SPECIFIES  COPY 


in  production  in  practically  every  factory  announcement  time  but  Jan.  5  is  prob-  Sterling  E.  Peacock  John  Hansel 


and  are  ready  to  shoot  their  announce¬ 
ments.  Most  of  them  have  had  their 
field  men  in  Detroit  as  well  as  their 
dealers  to  preview  the  1935  product. 

Without  any  labor  trouble  and  by  get¬ 
ting  started  early  so  that  their  produc¬ 
tion  is  up,  the  automotive  industry 
looks  about  three  months  ahead  of  last 
year. 

'  Buick  will  have  the  anticipated  news¬ 
paper  campaign  in  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember  running  a  one-time  shot  through  tinues  to  place  the  Reo  Co. 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Dec.  16, 

17  or  18  in  a  rather  limited  list  an¬ 
nouncing  1935  policies. 

The  standard  Chevrolet  model  will  be 
.hipiied  to  dealers  around  the  middle  of 
December.  Dealers  and  factory  branch 
men  will  be  in  Detroit  for  preview  of 
new  car  starting  Monday,  Dec.  10. 


able.  Pontiac  has  been  holding  its 
previews  for  regional  and  zone  men,  and 
starting  today  250  dealers  a  day  will 
view  the  1935  line.  MacManus,  John  & 
Adams,  Detroit,  will  write  the  adver¬ 
tising  history  of  Pontiac  in  1935. 

.A  new  Reo  six — an  addition  to  the 
Reo  line,  to  give  Reo  a  place  in  the  so- 
called  “upper  low-price  bracket” — will 
undoubtedly  be  announced  about  New 
York  show  time.  Maxon,  Inc.,  con- 


MORE  RAILROAD  COPY  URGED 


John  Hansel,  vice-president  of  N.  W. 
-Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  who  has  been  in  the 
Chicago  office  in  charge  of  midwest 
territory,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
headquarters  office  in  Philadelphia. 
Wilfred  W.  Fry,  president  of  the 
agency,  announced  this  week  that  Mr. 
Hansel  will  “assume  new  responsibility 
in  connection  with  the  corporation's  ex¬ 
pansion  program.” 

Sterling  E.  Peacock,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  service  in  the  Chicago 
territory,  has  been  made  manager  in 
that  territory. 


Chicago  Store  Required  to  Spend 
Annual  Sum  in  Newspapers 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Ciiic.vGO,  Dec.  5 — Newspaiier  adver¬ 
tising  is  required  of  a  tenant  signing 
a  lease  to  oiierate  a  retail  shop  in  the 
Palmer  House,  it  was  announced  here 
this  week  with  completion  of  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  hotel  company  and 
Ardsley  Apparel  Shops,  Inc.,  New 
York,  for  first  floor  and  basement  space. 

This  unusual  obligatory  provision, 
according  to  Robert  B.  Witwer,  real 
estate  agent  for  the  Palmer  House, 
stipulates  that  the  lessee  must  spend  an¬ 
nually  a  certain  percentage  of  gross 
profits  in  newspaper  advertising.  The 
advertising  must  be  concentrated  solely 
on  this  chain  store  unit.  Mr.  Witwer 
announced  the  advertising  provision  is 
to  be  included  in  all  leases  hereafter 
made  for  space  in  the  Palmer  House. 
He  predicted  the  clause  would  have  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance  by  property  owners 
throughout  the  loop. 

The  lease  signed  is  for  ten  years,  be¬ 
ginning  Feb.  1,  1935,  and  calls  for  a 
total  minimum  guaranteed  rental  of 
$350,000,  plus  a  participation  in  the 
lessee’s  annual  gross  sales. 


Railroad*  Told  to  Tell  Their  Service* 
to  More  People 

Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  president  of 
Chicago  advertising  agency  bearing  his 
name,  recently  addressed  the  convention 


DONAHUE  &  COE  NAMED 

The  Scholl  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  Dr.  Scholl’s 


Master  series  of  Chevrolet  is  ex-  American  .Association  of  Pas 


CHICAGO  AGENCY  CLUB 

F'ormation  of  a  Chicago  advertising  Zino-Pads  and  a  complete  line  of  foot 
agency  club,  to  function  as  a  unit  of  comfort  appliances  and  remedies,  has 
the  Chicago  Federated  Advertising  appointed  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New 
Club,  was  announced  this  week  with  York  agency,  to  handle  its  advertising, 
selection  of  temporary  officers.  The  effective  Dec.  1.  it  is  planned  to  use 


L  ^  wnicn  senger-Traffic  Officers  at  St.  Louis  on  official  name  of  the  new  group  will  be  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio.  This 

should  throw  Chevrolet  announcement  “jhe  Most  Effective  Means  of  Putting  determined  at  a  later  meeting.  Charles  agency  has  also  been  appointed,  effective 


generally  throughout  the  country  short-  the  Railroads  Before  the  Public.”  De 
ly  after  the  New  York  show.  It  is  claring  railroading  is  the  most  dramatic 
not  believed  announcement  copy  Will  run  business  in  the  world,  Mr.  Murphy 
until  bo^  models  are  in  dealers  hands,  urged  his  listeners  to  observe  three  sim- 
The  Chrysler  Airflow  models,  and  pie  rules: 
that  means  the  DeSoto  line  as  well,  (])  Keep  improving  your  package 


T.  Beall,  of  Brandt  .Advertising  Com-  Dec.  1,  by  H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc., 
pany,  was  named  temporary  president;  New  York,  manufacturer  of  Glover’s 
W.  S.  Rickett,  of  Bunch  Company,  vice-  animal  remedies,  also  Glover’s  mange 
president:  and  Charles  A.  Reincke,  of  medicines  and  medicated  soap  for  the 
Reincke-Ellis-A’ounggreen  &  Finn,  sec-  human  hair  and  scalp.  Newspapers, 
retary-treasurer.  In  addition  to  the  magazines,  farm  and  trade  papers  vill 


will  be  given  an  advance  showmg  to  always  through  the  eyes  of  your  trade ;  officers,  the  following  were  named  di-  be  used. 

n^iL’cnanpr  ivac  of  tVio  i  hrve-  /-on  7“* _ x _  _ a*  _ _  *  »  «  « 


newspaper  representatives  at  the  Chrys-  (2)  Present  your  service  to  your  public 
ler  Engineering  Building,  Dec.  11.  more  personally,  more  dramatically, 

Burch  E.  Greene,  director  of  Chrysler  more  powerfully,  more  persistently: 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  sent  out  (3)  Expose  your  service  for  sale  to 
his  invitations.  Lee  Anderson,  han-  more  people— more  often— at  more 
dlmg  the  Chrysler  advertising  and  J.  places. 

Sterling  Getchell,  handling  the  DeSoto  Jn  evaluating  advertising  media  and 
copy,  will  undoubtedly  make  the  gen-  merchandising  plants,  Mr.  Murphy 
oM  announcement  in  January  on  the  placed  newspapers  first,  asserting: 

.\irflow  models.  ^  “Among  space  media,  you  of  course. 

The  new  1935  Ford  light  delivery  recognize  the  newspapers  are  your  most 
track,  mounted  on  a  pleasure  car  chassis,  important  and  indispensable  medium- 
made  its  appearance  on  the  floors  of  quick,  flexible,  effective.” 

Detroit  Ford  dealers  this  week  and  - 

caused  unusual  attention.  Improvements  HUNTSMAN  CORP,  CEASES 

m  the  springing,  engine  placement  over  r  p  p  Huntsman  Corporation,  New  Chester  \IacCracken"lucceeds  ^f^  Beli 
front  axle  streamlining  and  rnany  other  York,  has  discontinued  business  as  of  -Mact-racken  succeeas  Mr.  Ben 


rectors:  H.  R.  Van  Gunten,  Lord  & 
Thomas:  and  W.  Frank  McClure,  Car- 
roll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc.  The  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  consists  of  Glen  M. 
Miller  and  Charles  M.  Sloan,  of  the 
agencies  bearing  their  names,  and  R.  M. 
Kirtland,  of  Kirtland-Engel  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency. 

STAFF  CHANGES  AT  B.  &  B. 

Fred  Bell,  head  of  the  trade,  indus¬ 
trial  and  professional  department  of 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  James  S. 
Adams,  general  manager  of  the  agency. 


MOVIE  TIE-UP  COPY 

With  the  intriguing  headline,  “W’e’s 
in  town,  honey,”  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake 
Flour,  product  of  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  and 
Claudette  Colbert,  movie  actress,  tie  up 
in  a  special  1,000-line  advertising  fea¬ 
ture  now  being  released  to  newspapers 
in  about  100  cities  where  Universal’s 
new  picture,  “Imitation  of  Life,”  is  be¬ 
ing  shown.  Lord  &  Thomas  is  releas¬ 
ing  the  special  series. 


the 


TAMPA  TO  ADVERTISE 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Tampa,  Fla.,  Dec.  5 — A  special  ad- 


uv,...  aA.^,  ....Vi  .  Vivuv..  York,  has  discontinued  business  as  of  in  the  former  nosition.  and  T.  A.  L.  Iampa,  hla.,  uec.  3— A  special  aa- 

^rares,  trad  to  give  the  public  an  idw  j  jbe  company  was  formed  in  Kamps,  formerly  with  N.  W."^  Ayer  &  vertising  fund  schedule,  arranged  by  the 

of  Henry  Ford  s  plans.  No  definite  ad-  June,  1932,  to  act  as  advertising  repre-  Son  Dorrance  ^Sullivan  &  Co^  and  Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  ap- 

yfilv  sentative  of  foreign  language  news-  Geyer-Cornell  Company,  has  been  added  Proved  yesterday  by  the  Board  of  Com- 

Uany  newspap^,  however,  received  a  papers.  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  president  as  copywriter  in  the  trade,  industrial  niissioners  of  Hillsborough  county.  A 

concem,  was  formerly  publisher  and  professional  division.  George  Al-  ^otal  of  $7,500  is  to  be  expended,  of 

Brooklyn  Stondord-Umon  and  for  len,  formerly  head  of  radio  production  which  newspapers  in  other  tourist  cen¬ 

to  be  the  approximate  Ford  announce-  ^  time  president  of  the  Inter-'^cial  in  the  Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter  of  central  and  south  Florida  will 


ment  date.  It  is  apparent  that  other  Press  of  America.  Arnold  K.  Isreeli 
cars  are  holding  off  their  price  an-  has  been  vice-president  of  the  Hunts 
nouncements  and  general  announcements  man  Corporation,  and  Roger  J.  O’Don 
awaiting  the  1935  Ford  line.  N.  W.  nell  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Ayer  &  Son  will  place  the  Ford  Motor  _ 

Company  national  campaign. 

The  Graham  announcement  of  its 
light  six  is  expected  in  January  at  show 


Thompson  Company,  has  joined  the 
agency  to  direct  one  of  its  radio  pro¬ 
grams. 


get  $2,879.80.  _ 

HAS  EUCLID  CANDY  ACCOUNT 

The  Euclid  Candy  Company,  New 


ADVERTISING  DENTIST  CITED 

.....  ...  ...  _ _  _ _ _  William  Levine,  dentist  of  2861 

tm'e.''The  "Umted*  States  “Adv^rtVsTng  Boulevard  Jersey  City  N.  J.,  has  been 


HILLCREST  STARTS  DRIVE  , 

^  r'  J  .  1  York,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  popular 

Harry  Grossman,  m.dwestern  sales  bars,  has  ap^inted 

Craven  &  Hedrick,  New  York,  to  con¬ 
duct  the  advertising  of  its  new  candy 
bar,  “Red  Cap.”  Paul  Hedrick  is  the 


pany,  Inc.,  announced  this  week  that 
his  company  will  spend  more  than  a 


•\gency,  handling  the  account,  has  noth-  ^ninioned  to  appear  befwe  the  State  million  dollars  in  a  national  advertising 

L— x^ _ _  __  _j _ _ _x  xi.^ _  Knarn  nf  lipnfiQtrv  TiPr  7(\  fr\  ancu/pr  _  j _ i _ xi.^ _ x  i  >4 _ xt--  exccuilve  UI  UU8,  dLLUUiii. 


mg  to  report  on  advertising  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

The  Hudson  Terraplane  announce¬ 
ment  will  be  made  around  New  York 
show  time.  The  1935  line  has  oeen 
shown  to  dealers  at  the  factory  and  at 
sectional  meetings.  Brooke,  Smith  & 
French  continues  to  handle  the  account. 

Lincoln  rumors  about  a  V-12  com¬ 
pete  in  the  medium  price  field  continue 
to  gain  ground  in  Detroit  each  week. 


Board  of  Dentistry,  Dec.  20,  to  answer 
charges  of  violating  the  dental  law 
which  prohibits  a  dentist  from  adver¬ 
tising  prices  and  quality  of  work.  The 
fight  was  started  by  Dr.  Levine  who 
placed  such  copy  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionalitv  of  the  law. 


program  during  the  next  14  months. 
Newspaper  advertising  will  be  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  campaign  which  started  this 
week,  Mr.  Grossman  stated.  The  Ross 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York,  places 
the  account. 


HAS  LIQUOR  ACCOUNT 

A.  &  G.  J.  Caldwell,  Inc.,  Newbury- 

port.  Mass.,  distillers  of  Caldwell’s  Rum  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

The  Oldsmobile  announcement  is  set  for  Cocktails  and  “Old  Newburyport”  ner  Nov.  27  at  the  Hotel  Sinton  ¥y  the 


AGENCY  HEAD  HONORED 

Jesse  M.  Joseph,  president  of  the 
Jesse  M.  Joseph  Advertising  Agency, 
Cincinnati,  was  given  a  testimoniM  din- 


HAS  IMPERIAL  ACCOUNT 

Hammer  Galleries,  of  682  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  and  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  have  appointed  the  Frank  Pres- 
brey  Company  as  their  advertising 
agents  for  the  Russian  Imperial  treas¬ 
ures  collected  by  Dr.  Armand  Hammer. 


AGENCY  MOVES 

«  presentYor  Tara  5”at  New  York  show  brand  rum  has  appoint^  Dor^iis  &  ‘dnclnYaY'Adver^seVsTlub  Ynd  a  group  FrTl!r;sra'*L^°m^ed*^trSerfr^(^ 

The  occasion  was  his  fhe  iJth  ^ 


^pping  1935  models  and  has  Mready  'og  and  publicity, 
shown  the  line  to  dealers.  D.  P. 

Brother  &  Co.,  Detroit,  is  the  agency  HIRSHON-GARFIELD  NAMED 
*  the  Oldsmobile  account.  Broadstreets  chain  of  men’s  furnish- 

The  announcement  date  of  Packard’s  ing  and  clothing  stores.  New  York,  has 
small  car  is  Jan.  5  at  the  time  of  the  announced  the  appointment  of  Hirshon- 


fiftieth  birthday  and  the  silver  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  establishment  of  his  busi- 

RYAN  ACCOUNT  TO  LEFTON 

Matthew  N.  Ryan  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York,  large  cotton  and  rayon  converters. 


floor  of  the  Russ  Building. 


IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

The  Seattle  office  of  Erwin,  Wasey 

_ _ rr- . - . .  . , _ o _ _ _ ,  &  Co.  has  moved  from  1020  Lloyd 

New  York  Show.  Garfield,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  its  have  placed  their  account  with  Al  Paul  Building  to  new  offices  at  455  Skinner 

The  Plymouth  line  for  1935  was  pres-  account.  Lefton  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Building. 
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AD-VENTURES 

Distillers  Seeking  to  Control  Advertised  Prices  of  Their  Pro¬ 
ducts — But  Newspapers’  View  of  Problem  Is  Diflferent. 


HAS  NEW  ACCOUNTS 

The  eastern  division  of  the  Aridor 


NEW  ACCOUNTS  ANNOUNCED 

Lauesen  &  Salomon,  Chicago  agency, 


Company.  New  York,  manufacturers  announced  this  week  that  with  the  asso- 
of  metal  caps  for  bottles  and  jars,  has  ciation  of  Wendell  Walker  and  F.  P. 
appointed  Craven  &  Hedrick,  New  Wagener,  formerly  of  Frederick  &  Mit- 

York,  to  direct  its  advertising.  Lester  chell,  Inc.,  Chicago,  with  Lauesen  4 

Roberts,  operating  the  Fountain  Inn,  Salomon,  that  agency  was  placing  the 

Eustis,  Fla.,  and  the  Curtis  Hotel,  accounts  of  R.  G.  Haskins  Company, 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  Eustis,  rla.,  and  the  Curtis  Hotel,  accounts  ol  K.  u.  Haskins  company, 

SPEAKING  of  liquor  advertising-  during  the  winter  months.  In  one  plan  Unox,  Mass.,  also  appointed  Craven  &  Paasche  Airbrush  Comply,  Anaconda 

as  we  did  at  lencth  in  the  front  of  the  manufacturer  proposes  to  give  out  Hedrick  to  direct  the  advertising  of  his  Sales  Company,  F.  S.  Burch  &  Co., 

this  paper— it  seems  that  the  industrv  coupons  acceptable  for  winter  payments,  Florida  resort.  L.  A.  Lummis,  eastern  Illinois  Diabeticine  Company  and  Arties 

is  filled  with  clamor  of  consumers  about  calling  the  plan  payment  of  ••rental''  ^nager  of  the  General  Glass  Corpora-  Remedy  Company, 

high  prices  and  clamor  of  distillers  and  ^or  kitchen  space  for  his  machines  dur-  tjon,  has  appointed  the  agency  to  direct 

wholesalers  a^ut  price  cutting  The  ‘"g  the  winter.  Another  plan  gives  the  the  advertising  for  the  eastern  division.  aYER  PRESIDENT  TESTIFIES 

latter  clamor  at  least  has  re-echoed  in  consumer  use  of  a  $200  refrigerator  Trade  papers  will  be  used  on  the  latter  Wilfred  W.  Fry,  president  of  N.  W. 

newspaper  advertising  departments,  during  the  winter  for  total  payments  account.  _  ^  ^  Philadelphia,  tes- 


where  in  recent  weeks  repeated  pro-  during  that  peri^  of  only  $20. 


tests  have  been  received  from  some  of  « 
^e  big  distillers  through  their  advertis- 
ing  agencies  against  publication  of  re-  q£ 


WESTERN  newspaper  publisher 
•  this  week  added  his  voice  to  those 


SEEKS  POUCE  TESTIMONIALS 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  has  asked  newspaper  rep- 


AYER  PRESIDENT  TESTIFIES 

Wilfred  W.  Fry,  president  of  N.  W. 
-Wer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  tes¬ 
tified  this  week  at  the  secret  inquest 
into  the  shotgun  slaying  of  Dr.  Elliott 
Speer,  headmaster  of  the  Mount  Her¬ 
man  School  for  Boys  at  Northlield, 


ing  agencies  against  puDllcatlon  OI  re-  n..vi.«nan.Tmpn  minted  in  FniTOR  &  ^  niail  ocnool  lor  Duys  ai  inui iiiiiciu, 

Uil  advertisements  listing  cut  prices  for  laTt  wff  fn  oodSiS  to  '‘'S'^tatwes  to  assist  in  getting  police-  Mass.,  on  Sept.  14.  Mr.  Fry  is  chair- 

these  distillers’  products  Ss  on  tl  e  advS^  2^"  detectives  to  testify  that  they  ,nan  of  the  board  ol  trustees  of  North- 

The  disUUers,  seeking  to  maintain  re-  svstem  ^  H  D^rW  nrL[^^  w  n  f  ^e'd  Schools,  Inc.  Mr.  Fry  was  clos- 

the  stand  that  the  dealer  who  advertises  his  views  in  reply  to  Editor  &  Pub-  ^ J 

cut  prices  is  carrying  on  unfair  com-  ..sher’s  inauirv  hut  his  statement  was  - 

jeUtion  „d  tl«y  have  hot  hesitated  to  “  'ri  iriiti  Sr  "hbifcS  S  Sh  o«to£' ™  ?h“faSm»ts*  SECURES  GRENADINE  ACCOUNT 

P- the  others  last  week.  _  The  Normandie  Grenadine  Corpora¬ 

tion,  recently  formed  to  manufacture 
grenadine  in  America,  with  its  plant  at 


ask  newspapers  to  help  restrain  him. 

Whatever  the  situation  may  be  in 
other  cities,  most  New  York  newspa- 


Explaining  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
full  text  of  the  agency  contract  pro- 


TWO  JOIN  A.  N.  A. 


•  .  .  ,  ,  .  •  &uii  VI  tlic  aK^itvY  wtiLiav.k  i  r  a.  T\*  ▲*ti  *  T  r  ■  Kiciiduiiic  ill  i^iiici  tea.  witii  ii.»  utaiik 

listened  po$i^  by  the  Association  of  National  istillems,  Inc.,  230  West  124th  street  and  office  in  New 

sympatheUcally  but  declined  to  censor  Advertisers,  but  was  basing  his  judg-  Z“  ^ York  City,  has  appointed  the  Wm.  H. 


KEMP  SUCCEEDS  MALLOTT 
Harvey  R.  Mallott  has  resigned  as 


l^itimate  price  copy  from  retailers.  ment  on  excerpts  printed  in  Editor  &  Isknd,  Calif.,  h^’e  bwn  j^^^hin  Company,  New  York,  to  ha 

.0.1  Publisher  of  Nov.  17,  Mr.  Doorly  ^duu^ed  to  mem^rship  in  the  Associa-  advertising.  Better  class  t 

•^HE  problem  IS  not  a  n^ew  one  in  yvrote:  National  Advertisers,  Inc.  J.  L.  and  magazines  will  be  used. 

i  newspaper  offices,  as  publishers  for  “Apparently  this  contract  form  has  vice-president  of  Frankfort  ^  ^  _ 

years  have  listened  to  the  complaints  of  »  direct  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  P>*tdlenes,  will  represent  his  company  MAINE  RESORTS  TO  AYEF 

nwnutacturers  in  various  lines  about  the  advertising  agencies  with  publications.  o  „  The  Maine  Development  Commis 

advertising  of  cut  prices  on  their  prom  this  standpoint,  therefore,  may  I  ^  represented  by  R.  P.  Harper,  vice-  ^The^Alamc  Devegment^^ 

products.  Drugs,  tciiet  goods,  radios,  express  the  opinion  that  until  some  bet-  President.  _  account  with  N.  W.  Ayer  4  Son, 

pianos  and  automobiles  have  all  pro-  ter  method  is  devised  for  conducting  ifpMP  <tiirrFirn«i  mai  i  ott  Philadelphia  for  tlie  promotion  ol 
duced  parallel  instances.  Only  this  our  business  with  legitimate  advertising  SUCCEEDS  MALLOTT  ^r'^aeipnia.  lor  ^ine 

week,  for  instancy  the  leading  radio  agencies  I  am  inclined  to  look  with  dis-  Harvey  R.  Mallott  has  resigned  as  \iai,,e 

set  manuiacturer  nled  objections^  with  favor  upon  any  attempt  to  jeopardize  Pacific  Coast  manager  for  Verree  &  *  _ 

newspapers  which  carried  advertising  of  the  existence  of  these  agencies,  and  it  Conklin,  Inc.,  with  offices  at  724-25  FULTON  DAILY  APPOINT! 

a  big  New  York  department  store  offer-  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  abolishment  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  and  r-  „  /xf  t  c 

ing  si^cial  prices  on  instruments  of  this  of  the  present  system  of  agency  re-  has  been  succeeded  by  W.  S.  Kemp.  The  Hilton  {Mo.)  ^un-U^ette 
manufacturer’s  make.  muneration  would  do  just  that.  transferred  from  the  New  York  office  appointed  Mitchell  -  Ruddell  -  Rui 

The  line  drawn  by  newspapermen  in  “The  advertising  agencies  of  the  of  that  organization.  Mr.  Mallott  will  as  its  national  advertising  r 

the  past  has  generally  been  based  Unit^  States  are  largely  responsible  enter  a  new  field  of  activity  in  Chicago,  sentatives,  effective  Jan.  1. 
on  whether  the  advertising  in  question  for  the  scientific  development  of  profit-  where  he  was  formerly  located  abotlt.  wr^/xoir  aV-v'/mimx 

has  been  a  legitimate  offer  to  sell  the  able  advertising  in  the  last  twenty  Jan.  1.  HAS  MOORE  ACCOUNT 

goods  specified  at  the  price  mentioned,  years.  Also  what  is  equally  pertinent  -  Root-Mandabach  Agency,  Chi 

or  whether  it  has  been  designed  merely  i,  that,  under  the  present  system  of  PLACING  MORTGAGE  COPY  has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  a( 

to  attract  the  buyer’s  eye.  with  the  in-  agency  operation,  publications  have  been  Cooperating  with  the  Federal  Home  rising  of  Moore  ^rporation,  J 

temion  of  pushing  off  merchandise  of  a  assur^  of  prompt  payment  for  adver-  Loan  Bank  System  to  enable  more  m  >  manufacturer  of  gas  ranges. 


The  problem  is  not  a  new  one  in 
newspaper  offices,  as  publishers  for 


ing  special  prices  on  instruments  of  this 
manufacturer’s  make. 

The  line  drawn  by  newspapermen  in 


PLACING  MORTGAGE  COPY 


Rankin  Company,  New  York,  to  handle 
its  advertising.  Better  class  trade 


MAINE  RESORTS  TO  AYER 

The  Maine  Development  Commission, 
.\ugusta.  Me.,  has  placed  its  advertising 
account  with  N.  W.  Ayer  4  Son,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
recreational  advantages  of  the  state  of 
Maine. 

FULTON  DAILY  APPOINTS 

The  Fulton  (Mo.)  Sun-Gazette  has 
appointed  Mitchell  -  Ruddell  -  Rudden, 
Inc.,  as  its  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  effective  Jan.  1. 

HAS  MOORE  ACCOUNT 

Root-Mandabach  Agency,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  adver- 


different  make  on  him  when  he  visits  tising  published.”  people  to  buy,  build  or  modernize  their  i— 

the  store.  This  involves  the  question  of  -  homes,  the  Bank  Clerks’  Building  4  An  TIPS 

whether  the  store  has  an  adequate  sup-  REMANDS  BORDEN  CO.  SUIT  Loan  Association,  25  Broad  street.  New 

**  goods  advertised  to  meet  the  -  York  City,  is  starting  a  newspaper  cam-  ’ — — — — - ;; — ; — 

provable  demand,  or  whether  it  has  only  Supreme  Court  Orders  Hearing  on  paign  featuring  “direct  payment”  home  stw^r'^Cbitago''^' May^”u8e““o'me° i 
^  bait.  In  extreme  cases.  Advertising  Discrimination  mortgages.  W.  1.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  papers  on  O’Ceilar  Corporation,  Chi 

It  has  been  practically  impossible  for  attack  by  Borden's  Farm  Prod-  York,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  <*• 

anyone  to  buy  what  was  advertised  by  yets  Company,  Inc.,  on  the  constitution-  account.  fo^new’spaperf'on  Drewry’B*Ale  "^re 

wme  stores.  Newspapers  and  Better  j,hty  of  New  York  laws  and  regula-  -  Ltd.,  Chicago. 

Business  Bureaus  have  joined  at  various  jjons  permitting  the  sale  of  milk  by  BLAKESLEE  JOINS  MUENCH  Henri,  Hur*t  *  McDonald,  52 

lauer  sort ‘’X"lh°ere' a^e^Lv ‘in  Blakeslee.  for  six  years  western  ^”'‘”?ownrr"the‘'‘’l'ut*  on  Brens 

Iter  sort,  cut  wnere  a  store  has  an  quart  less  than  those  with  well-ad-  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Balke-Collender  Company,  (Chicago, 
adequate  supply  of  the  advertised  goods  vertised  trade  names”  was  remanded  A.N.P.A.,  has  joined  C.  Wendel  nifi**"**'^  *  Associate*,  z 


Cooperating  with  the  Federal  Home  tiding  of  Moore  ^rporation,  Joliet, 
Loan  Bank  System  to  enable  more  manufacturer  of  gas  ranges. 


REMANDS  BORDEN  CO.  SUIT 


Business  Bureaus  have  joined  at  various 
times  to  prevent  operations  of  this 
latter  sort.  But  where  a  store  has  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  advertised  goods 


nes,  the  Bank  Clerks  Buiiamg  &  TIPS 

an  Association,  25  Broad  street.  New 

rk  City,  is  starting  a  newspaper  cam-  — — - - — ; — - 

_ Adccrtislng  Service  Company,  740  Rush 

gn  featuring  payment  tmme  street,  Chicago.  May  use  some  news- 

irtgages.  W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  papers  on  O’Cedar  Corporation,  Chicago. 

irk,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  <*•  «• 

avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  one-time  orders 
.ount.  newspapers  on  Drewry’s  Ale,  Urewry’i 

-  Ltd.,  Chicago. 

BLAKESLEE  JOINS  MUENCH  Henri,  Hur»t  A  McDonald,  520  N. 

.  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Are  adding 
Hal  Blakeslee,  for  six  years  western  new  towns  to  the  list  on  Brunswick- 
anager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Balke-Collender  Company,  (Chicago. 
MPA  has  inined  T  Wendel  Stanley  Pflaum  A  Associate*,  230  H. 


nr.Ve'll'lid  U..  S,  Supreme^  Court  to  the  kuench  Company,  Chicago  advertising  ^omifa^ny  accou“nT  c'ilci^'o 


price  listed,  most  newspapers  feel  that 
it  is  out  of  their  province  to  determine 
whether  the  price  is  justified. 

«  *  * 

ONE  newspaperman  recalled  this 
week  an  instance  in  which  a  Mid- 


ers  teei  that  Federal  District  Court  for  the  South-  agency,  as  account  executive  and 
to  determine  ern  New  York  area  this  week.  chandise  consultant. 


Tt  -i-i  Ky  Ph.Vf  consultant.  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  using 

in  an  opinion  nanaea  aown  oy  cnie  -  some  additional  newspapers  on  the 

Justice  Hughes  the  high  court  held  BYREN-WEIL-WESTON  NAMED  vitalln  Products  Co.,  Chicago  (Alllmln 

that  a  three-judge  Federal  court  had  R„ren  Weil  Weetnn  Inc  PhilaHel  Tablets). 

erred  in  dismissing  the  complaint  of  Inc.,  Philaael  Boche.  William*  and  Canaynham.  310  S. 

fu  D  J  nismissing  me  co  p  amt  oi  agency,  has  added  the  Anchor  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  re- 


(M.  &  C.  Spaghetti). 

Keinecke-Ellls-Yaunggreen  and  Finn, 
520  N.  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Using 
some  additional  newspapers  on  the 
Vitalln  Products  Co.,  Chicago  (Alllmln 


Byren-Weil-\V  eston,  luc.,  Philadel-  Boche,  William*  and  Cannynham,  310  S. 


«e  Western  ywspaper  tried  to  eomply  the  Borden  eontpan,  on  a  finding  that  T  S.,"L''t"o  ft  Vff  p'ir.'i 

»th  a  njann  aeturer’s  request  of  this  there  was  not  snflftient  cause  for  sun  Lt  oHlientr  This  c-'i-aa- 

sort.  This  involved  a  face  cream,  and  without  _  considering  the  merits  of  narUnirR  w  indi.R-  _  -* 


sort.  This  involved  a  face  cream,  and  without  considering  t 

priced  at  50  cents,  with  a  45-cent  price  the  company’s  allegations. 

maintained  so  far  as  possible  by  the  -  - 

manufacturer.  Local  drug  stores  ad-  A.B.A.  URGES  ADVERTISING  WITH  ROSS  AGENCY 

vertised  this  cre^  at  39  cents  until  the  r  S.  Hecht,  president  of  the  Amer-  Edith  Whitlock  is  now  with  Albert 

newspaper  yielded  to  the  manufacturer  s  Bankers  Association,  announced  xj  Rqsj  Inc.  New  York  agency  in 

fh°*m**  refus^  to  accept  copy  at  this  week  that  association  would  seek  charge  of  media.  She  was  formerly 
^e  39-ccnt  price.  Drug  stores  switched  to  stimulate  advertising  by  its  members.  charge  of  media  for  Pedlar  4  Ryan, 

thc.r  advertising  to  competitive  Items,  The  A.  B.  A.  advertising  department  Inc  K  YoTk  aUcy. 

sales  of  the  orgmal  item  fell  off,  the  issued  a  series  of  three  advertisements  ’ 
manufacturer  decided  his  volume  m  that  to  clearing  houses  a  few  weeks  ago, 

nurket  did  mrt  justify  continu^ce  of  announcing  willingness  to  lend  money  ^  ^  fk 

his  national  advertising,  and  within  a  gn  sound  projects.  It  now  has  planned  I  W 

year  the  face  cream  had  faded  off  the  a  series  of  48  advertisements  to  be  sup-  X  J-L/  -ZV  XX  kJ 

*  *  *  plied  to  member  banks  at  cost,  matted  „  . 

App-vc-occ  1  •  4.  f  three-column  10-inch  size  or  ^  *”**  ***** 

EVERSE  complaint,  from  re-  two-column  six-inch  size,  once  a  week  .to®  nsi  i  a«  MODNfiMr'  isnrwQ 

tailers  against  manufacturers,  was  {qj.  |2  months  THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 

made  public  this  week  in  the  name  of  ‘  THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  lEveninB) 

the  Nati^l  Retail  Dry  Goods  Ass<^  XHg  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 

ciation.  The  Credit  Management  Divi-  NOW,  read  for  yourMlf  vadiu  virw« 

Sion  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  condemned  the  Young  Report  FARM  t  EWa 

“winter  sales  plans”  of  a  number  of  .nwPTicivr  irtsirv  roMPnaciTinM  bnslaesi  Instltiitioi 

manufacturers  of  electrical  refrigera-  ADVERTISING  AGENCY  COMPENSATION  la  Tesas. 

tors  as  being  harmful  to  sound  credit  Jammt  w.  Young  JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

policy.  The  plans  condemned  call  lor  $2.»0i  sz.co,  postpaid  Satiouel  R«prM«uatt*«j 

small  down  payment  or  no  down  pay-  The  Univeraity  of  Chicago  PreM  ChMago  DatroH  Baa  trancteo 

■lent,  and  a  small  or  no  carrying  charge 


tures  all  types  of  packings  for  indus¬ 
trial  and  automotive  use. 


his  national  advertising,  and  within  a 
year  the  face  cream  had  faded  off  the 
market. 


NOW,  read  for  yourself 
the  Young  Report 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY  COMPENSATION 

by  JarrM  Wo  Young 
$2.S0|  SZ.CO,  postpaid 
The  Univeraity  of  Chicago  PreM 


WITH  ROSS  AGENCY 

Edith  Whitlock  is  now  with  Albert 


TEXAS 

Proparly  to  oovar  thi*  great  Btata  roa  Bust 
osetb*  laadera: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  lEvening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI- WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Pablisbed  by  tbs  oldest  bualaeas  InstltatioD 
la  Tens. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

Satioual  R«prM«uatt*ej 

Naw  York  Chisago  Dotrott  Baa  traneiaoo 


LONDON 

The  average  daily' net  paid'circu-" 
lation  of  the  “Evening  Standard”! 
for  October  was  400,772  copies. 
This  is  exclusive  of  racing  editions. 

The  “Evening  Standard"  is  the 
only  London  evening  newspaper 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

If  you  sell  London,  you  sell  Britain. 

EVENING  STANDARD 

47,  Shoe  Lane — London  E.  C.  4. 

Representrd  abroad  exclusively  by: 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  Inc. 

tte  Ee«  dtad  SbMi  New  7*4 

Chicago  Londoa  I  Pari* 

Bueno*  Aire*  Rio  de  Janeiro  SIo  Paulo 
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PRESIDENT  OBJECTS  TO  code  budget  $634.616 

HIS  PHOTO  IN  ADS  Washington,  U.  C.,  Dec.  5-^Unless 

.  — TT"  IT  j  •  serious  objection  arises  in  the  interim, 

Doesnt  Want  Hit  Picture  Uied  in  ^  budget  and  plan  of  contribution  f9r 
Purely  Commercial  Copy  But  small  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  will 
Overlooks  Ute  in  Intti-  be  made  operative  Dec.  12.  The  budget 

tutional  Ad. 

_  trom  heb.  26  to  Dec.  31,  tins  year, 

(.Special  to  Editoi  &  Publisber)  which  means  that  the  fund  collected 

Washington,  D.  C.  Dec.  5 — The  in-  will  be  used  to  pay  accrued  e.xpenses 
creasing  use  of  President  Roosevelt’s  for  the  most  part. 


picture  in  store  and  other  advertise¬ 
ments  may  give  a  contrary  impression, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  F.  D.  R.  stren¬ 
uously  objects  to  the  practice,  it  has 
been  disclosed  at  the  White  House. 

His  objections  do  not  extend  to  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  type  run  recently 
by  Hearns,  large  New  York  department 
store,  whi(±  contained  a  picture  of  the 
President,  a  holiday  greeting  and  the 
name  of  the  establishment  sponsoring 
the  advertisement.  He  strongly  dis- 


CHICAGO  STORES  TAKE 
BIG  CHRISTMAS  SPACE 

The  Fair  Used  14-Page  Section  in 
Tribune  Nov.  29  —  Merchants 
Highly  Optimistic  Concern¬ 
ing  Holiday  Trade 

(Special  to  Editor  &  PublisherI^ 
Chicago,  Dec.  3 — Some  indication  of 


likes,  and  considers  in  bad  taste,  the  use  amount  of  newspaper  advertising 

of  his  photograph  in  connection  with  can  be  expected  from  local  depart- 

purely  commercial  appeals.  ment  stores  for  Christmas  business  was 

In  instances  where  it  has  come  to  the  recorded  here  late  last  week  when  the 
attention  of  the  President  that  a  com-  Chicago  Tribune  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
pany  proposes  to  run  a  “Roosevelt  Day”  published  58  pages,  the  largest  daily 
or  otherwise  link  its  merchandising  ap-  issue  of  the  paper  printed  so  far  this 
peals  with  the  President,  he  has  caused  year. 

the  head  of  the  concern  to  be  advised  14-page  advertising  section  from 

that  it  is  contrary  to  his  wishes  that  Fair  department  store  appeared  in 
his  photograph  be  used  in  advertising  ‘'I's  'ssue,  with  the  first  and  last  pages 
njjtter.  cif  the  section  m  three  colors.  The  sec- 

A  large  picture  of  the  President  at  ^ion.  said  to  be  the  most  costly  adver- 
his  desk  with  pen  in  hand  was  used  this  U®'"®  undertaken  by  the 

week  by  Schenley  Distillers  Corpora-  Fa"";,  featured  the  stores  ’Economy 

tion  in  a  three-quarter  page  advertise-  sales  event  for  Friday  and  Sat- 

ment  pointing  out  the  benefits  of  repeal  A  full  page  m  black  and  white 

in  taxes  and  reemployment.  "as  also  used  by  the  Fair  m  the  C/ii- 

_  cago  Herald  and  Examiner  on  Thanks- 

M  Y  PirpMAiu  riAii  iiTQ  MCDr'E'  K*' ing,  followed  up  w’ith  additional  dis- 

N.  Y.  GERMAN  DAILIES  MERGE  Saturday’s  business  in 

Bidder  Brothers  Unite  Staats-Zeitung  Chicago  Daily  Ncu'S,  Chicago  Ani- 


With  New  Yorker  Herold  ^^^Chic^tgo  Daily  Times. 

...  o.  ,  ^  .  Other  department  stores  also  used 

The  17  Staats-Zeitnng  large  display  space  in  local  dailies,  some 

Yorker  Herold,  long-es-  jbree  colors,  to  advertise 

tabhshed  German-language  newspapers,  Christmas  gift  offerings, 
were  merged  into  a  single  morning  p  p  Kelly,  president  of  the  Fair 

newspaper  begmning  Dec.  3.  The  New  store,  declared  he  is  looking  forward  to 
\orker  Herold  has  been  published  as  Christmas  shopping  season  this  year 
an  evening  newspaper  since  1880.  The  ^.jth  greater  optimism  than  in  the  last 
publication  m  years.  He  said  other  merchants  he 


Bernard  H.  Ridder,  who,  with  his 


has  talked  with  feel  the  same  way. 
“There  appears  to  be  a  willingness  to 


brothers  Victor  and  Joseph,  publishes  huv  and  a  cheerfulness  in  advance  of 
newspapers,  said  the  merger  had  Christmas.”  said  Mr.  Kelly.  “In  talk- 
^n  decided  on  to  allow  the  corpora-  .j,  p^spects  with  other 

ion  to  enter  a  new  venture,  the  pub-  merchants  all  have  been  confident  of 
lication  of  a  weekly  rotogravure  na-  ;n,.rea‘^ed  business  ” 
tional  magazine  under  the  title  p-A.  or  ^he  B^on  Store  used  extensive 
Deutsch  Amerika.  It  will  be  circulated  newspaper  advertising  to  announce  its 
with  the  leading  German-language  ‘-‘Netcher  Day”  sales  event  Dec. 

newspapers  of  the  country  and  will  be  ,  p.ill.oaae  disniav  cnare  wa<; 

’the'^liew""  m^rnii^  dallf  ^heJ^*'” The  tL  Chicago  Diify  News  and  Chf- 
merged  publication  is  ciued  the  New  T“""l 

YorLr  Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold.  ' 

The  rotoirravure  magazine  was  as-  ^  ten-page  advertising  section 

sured  at  thf  start  of  f  circulation  of  was  scheduled  m  the  Chicago  Sunday 
300,000,  Mr.  Ridder  said.  He  declared  Tribune,  with  four  pages  in  the  C/mraoo 


it  would  not  be  distributed  with  news- 

papers  that  had  Nazi  leanings.  Chicago  Sunday  Herald  and  Exam- 

_ 7  iner. 

MONITOR  ARTICLE  PRAISED  ^  big  increase  in  volume  of  trade 

-  caused  Henry  G.  Hart,  vice-president 

Interview  with  Saito  Brings  Official  and  general  m.anager  of  the  Boston 


Recognition  in  Washington 

Unusual  prominence  was  given  a 


store,  to  state; 

“I  believe  that  the  evidence  of  in¬ 


special  magazine  feature  article  of  the  creasing  volume  of  business  as  we  have 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  Nov.  21  seen  in  the  last  half  year,  w’ith  its  ac- 
when  a  signed  story  by  Viscount  Ad-  companying  better  attitude  of  minds 
miral  Makoto  Saito,  former  Japanese  among  the  buyers,  demonstrates  that 
Premier,  drew  official  attention  in  1935  will  bring  greater  progress  tow- 
Washington.  ard  normal  times  than  any  of  the  last 

The  publication  of  the  interview  by  three  years. 

Herbert  H.  Hilscher,  advance  copies  of - 

which  were  distributed  to  the  press  and  BLUMNER  NAMED  PUBLISHER 

important  public  officials,  created  keen-  Lester  A.  Blumner  editor,  Bilo.ri 

est  interest  in  the  State  Department  (Miss.)  Daily  Bilo.vian,  is  now  pub- 
and  prompted  an  immediate  press  con-  Usher,  succeeding  Benjamin  H.  Hardy, 
ference  lyith  Gerald  P.  Nye,  head  of  who  relinquished  his  interests  in  the 


‘"''^sjigation.  Senator  daily  and  will  return  to  Barnesville,  Ga. 


William  E.  Borah  issued  a  statement 
on  the  Monitor  article,  as  pointed  out 
in  a  lead  story  in  the  regular  edition 
of  the  Monitor  that  day. 

BUYS  BICKNELL  NEWS 


J.  E.  Hansell,  Chattanooga,  has  been 
named  general  manager.  The  Sunday 
issue  will  be  dropped. 

JEFFRESS  RECOVERING 

So  satisfactory  has  been  the  improve- 


William  D.  Murray,  for  the  past  three  ment  of  Edwin  B.  Jeffress,  president  of 
years  general  manager  of  the  Fin-  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News-Record, 
cennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commercial,  has  that  he  is  now  able  to  sit  up  in  his  bed 
purchaseil  the  Bickncll  (Ind.)  Daily  for  a  short  period.  Mr.  Jeffress  under- 
Ne^i's.  went  a  brain  operation  last  summer. 


first 

in  Total  Advertising, 
in  Advertising  Gains 


The  Inquirer  leads  all  Philadelphia 
newspapers  in  volume  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  first  1 1  months  of 
1934. 

The  Inquirer's  gain  of  555  columns 
of  advertising  in  November  was 
far  greater  than  the  gains  of  all 
other  Philadelphia  newspapers 
combined. 

November  marked  the  eighth 
consecutive  month  in  which  The 
Inquirer  registered  a  substantial 
advertising  increase  over  1933. 


llnquirer 


Pennsylvania's  Greatest  Morning  Newspaper 


DAILY  295,735  SUHDAY  650,743 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  the  Six 
Months  Ending  September  30,  1934 
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RETURN  OF  PAPER  MAKING 
TO  U.  S.  URGED 

(Coittiiiiu'd  from  fiit/i:  9) 


it  has  lately  been  proposed  that  Premier 
Bennett  sh>.uld  impose  an  export  duty 
on  the  product  ol  all  Canadian  com¬ 
panies  fading  to  cooperate  in  forcing  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  paper.  It  is 
perhaps  difficult  for  anyone  who  has 
not  lived  in  Canada  to  realize  the 
strength  of  their  national  pride  in  their 
country,  and  that  is,  in  many  instances, 
accompanied  by  considerable  prejudice 
against  the  United  Stales  and  its  citi¬ 
zens,  especially  since  tlie  war  and  the 
debt  controversies. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
there  are  a  number  of  forces,  physical, 
financial  and  political,  all  converging  to 
bring  about  higher  costs  and  prices  for 
Canadian  newsprint.  W'liat  will  the  an¬ 
swer  be?  It  is  entirely  possible  and 
logical  that  it  should  be  a  reversion  of 
a  great  part  of  the  industry  to  United 
States  territory. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Charles  Herty 
at  Savannah  have  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  making  news  from 
Southern  slash  pine.  A  project  is  now 
under  way,  sponsored  by  the  Southern 
Newsi)ai)er  Publishers  Association,  to 
establish  a  mill.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  will  be  able  to  furnish  the 
power.  The  potential  production  from 
Southern  pine  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to 
supply  five  times  the  present  newsprint 
consumption,  llie  cost  is  claimed  to 
be  several  dollars  per  ton  less  tlian  Can¬ 
adian  costs. 

Paper  from  the  Pacific  northwest  has 
for  some  years  been  coming  into  south¬ 
eastern  U.  S.  ports  at  prices  highly  com¬ 
petitive  with  eastern  Canadian  news¬ 
print.  The  Powell  River  Company  in 
British  Columbia  has  been  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  agency  in  this  movement. 

Shipments  of  sulphite  pulp  from  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington  mills  to  Atlantic 
seaboard  points  have  been  increasing  ra^ 
idly  of  late  years.  Delivered  prices  on  this 
pulp  are  less  than  eastern  Canadian  mills 
are  willing  to  make  it  for. 

Power  from  the  Grand  Coulee  dam 
on  the  Columbia  river  will  be  within 
economical  transmission  distance  of 
Puget  Sound  ports. 

Projects  to  utilize  wood  from  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  in  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska  were  receiving  serious 
consideration  from  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  interests  before  the  recent  depres¬ 
sion.  Surveys  of  power  and  timber  re¬ 
sources  have  been  made  and  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion  bulletin  “The  Water-Powers  of 
Southeastern  Alaska”  by  J.  C.  Dort, 
1924,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Miscellaneous  Publication 
No.  41,  “Pulp-Timber  Resources  of 
Southeastern  Alaska”,  by  B.  F.  Heintz- 
leman,  1928. 

Among  the  interesting  points  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  publications  is  the  mild 
winter  temperature  of  this  section,  mak¬ 
ing  water  transportation  accessible  at 
all  times  and  extremely  heavy'  precipita¬ 
tion  and  humidity,  which  offers  forest 
fire  protection. 

Other  points : 

“The  average  stand  per  acre  for  the 
commercial  forests  as  a  whole  is  about 
25,000  board  feet  (40  cords).  A  volume 
of  30,000  to  40,000  board  feet  per  acre 
(50  to  66  cords)  is  common  on  many 
extensive  areas,  and  50,000  feet  (80 
cords)  or  more  per  acre  frequently  oc¬ 
curs  on  small  units.  The  majority  of 
the  merchantable  trees  are  from  2  to  4 
feet  in  diameter  and  from  90  to  140 
feet  in  height.  (Contrast  this  with 
eastern  Canadian  stands) 

“It  is  estimated  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  commercial  timber  lies  within  2)4 
miles  of  tidewater. 

“About  74  per  cent  of  the  stand  is 
western  hemlock  and  about  20  per  cent 
is  Sitka  spruce. 

“The  high  value  of  western  hemlock 
(as  distinct  from  the  eastern  species)  in 
pulp  and  paper  manufacture  has  been 
fully  established  by  the  paper  mills  of 
Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Col¬ 
umbia,  which  use  a  greater  quantity  of 
this  wood  than  of  any  other  species. 


“Sitka  spruce  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  best  pulping  wood  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

••.■\t  least  1,500,000  cords  of  wood  per 
year  could  be  cut  from  this  forest  in 
i)eipetuity,  with  the  probability  that  the 
yield  would  greatly  increase  after  the 
virgin  timber  was  cut,  and  that  the  rela¬ 
tive  proportion  of  spruce  in  the  second 
growth  forest  would  be  very  much 
larger.  (1,500,000  cords  per  year  should 
be  sufficient  to  make  4,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  per  day.) 

"The  stumpage  prices  for  the  two 
large  sales  of  pulp  timber  awarded  in 
1927  carried  the  following  rates :  for 
the  Ketchikan  project,  80  cents  per 
cord  of  100  cubic  feet  for  spruce  and 
40  cents  for  hemlock;  for  the  Juneau 
project,  60  cents  per  cord  for  spruce  and 
30  cents  for  hemlock.  (Quebec  stump- 
age  is  now  $2,35  per  1000  board  feet). 

large  percentage  of  the  timber  can 
be  logged  directly  into  tidewater  by  the 
use  of  two  or  three  donkey  engines 
working  tandem.  Floating  logging 
camps,  which  can  be  easily  towed  from 
one  cutting  area  to  another,  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Similarly  donkey  engines  and 
all  other  logging  equipment  are  moved 
on  scows  and  floats.  The  cost  of  tow¬ 
ing  saw  logs  is  about  1  cent  per  1,000 
board  feet  per  mile.  The  cost  of  tow¬ 
ing  pulpwood  may  be  somewhat  less. 
Timber  supplies  can  thus  be  drawn  from 
a  very  extensive  region  .surrounding  a 
plant  without  incurring  an  excessive 
transportation  cost.  (Contrast  this  with 
the  difficulties  of  Canadian  logging  and 
driving.) 

“The  average  cost  of  saw  logs,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  stumpage,  delivered  at  the 
sawmills  in  1927  was  about  $9.  per  KKX) 
board  feet.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  of  unpeeled  pulpwood  log.s  de¬ 
livered  at  local  mills,  and  including  an 
average  stumpage  charge  of  40  cents  per 
cord,  will  not  exceed  $6.  per  cord,  on 
the  basis  of  labor  and  equipment  costs 
of  1927.  In  all  these  estimates  6(X) 
board  feet  have  been  taken  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  one  cord. 

“Southeastern  Alaska  has  excellent 
water  power  resources  for  industrial 
use,  and  especially  for  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  and  paper.”  It  is  estimated 
that  in  favorable  locations  power  can 
be  developed  in  large  quantities  for  be¬ 
tween  $50  and  $60  a  horse  power. 

It  is  probable  that  the  above  state¬ 
ments,  made  by  Government  engineers 
in  1927-28  are  highly  conservative, 
especially  as  contrasted  with  present  day 
prices,  and  for  actual  commercial  prac¬ 
tice. 

Although  Quebec  mills  cut  the  bulk 
of  their  wood  on  Crown  lands,  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  purchase  “limits,” 
that  is,  the  timber  cutting  rights  on  cer¬ 
tain  definite  areas,  at  public  auction,  and 
to  pay  a  nominal  yearly  ground  rental 
for  the  retention  of  these  limits.  The 
purchase  prices  have  in  the  past  run 
up  to  very  considerable  figures  and 
represent  no  small  part  of  the  original 
investment  of  some  of  the  Canadian 
companies.  The  stumpage  payments  on 
the  annual  cuts  are  an  additional  charge. 
Many  of  the  companies  in  addition  have 
purchased  large  areas  of  timber  lands  in 
fee  simple. 

In  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  41 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
p.  24,  it  is  stated  that: 

“The  stumpage  alone  is  offered  for 
sale  from  the  national  forest;  the  land 
being  retained  by  the  United  States. 
The  timber  is  paid  for  in  small  install¬ 
ments  as  cutting  proceeds  and  on  the 
basis  of  a  scale  or  measurement  of  the 
cut  material  made  by  a  forest  officer. 
The  amount  of  each  installment  is  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
stumpage  that  will  be  cut  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser  in  a  two-month  period  of  active 
logging.” 

An  arrangement  such  as  the  above 
would  mean  a  considerably  smaller  fixed 
investment  for  a  prospective  manufac¬ 
turer  in  addition  to  the  lower  stumpage 
rates. 

In  addition  to  the  superior  timber  and 
power  advantages  enumerated  above,  it 
would  seem  possible  to  visualize  advan¬ 
tages  in  new  mill  construction  such  as 
are  non-existent  at  any  mill  at  the  pres- 


CASE  FOR  ASTROLOGERS  IN 
SHENANDOAH,  PA. 

ASTROLOGERS  should  find 
some  special  significance  in 
the  horoscopes  of  the  news  de¬ 
partment  workers  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  (Pa.)  Evening  Herald. 

Every  member  of  the  Herald’s 
news  staff  is  the  thirteenth  child 
of  his  respective  parents,  and  one 
member  of  the  staff  is  a  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son. 

Clifford  A.  Shaw,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  and  editorial  writer,  is  the 
thirteenth  and  last  child  of  his 
parents. 

Roy  M.  Edwards,  city  editor,  is 
also  thirteenth  and  last. 

Bruce  B’Oris,  sports  writer,  is 
his  parents'  thirteenth  child  out 
of  a  total  of  14.  and  is  a  member 
of  the  select  and  exclusive  circle 
of  Seventh  Sons  of  Seventh  Sons. 


ent  time.  The  cost  of  steam  and  power 
form  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  cost 
of  newsprint  manufacture.  The  large 
central  stations  of  the  public  utility  com¬ 
panies  have  in  the  last  few  years  made 
advances  and  economies  in  steam  gen¬ 
eration  which  have  not  yet  been  utilized 
by  any  paper  mill,  but  which  would 
nevertheless  seem  especially  adaptable 
to  reduce  costs  in  this  industry.  A 
thoroughly  modern  high  pressure  plant 
would  not  only  burn  oil  or  pulverized 
coal  much  more  economically  than  is 
now  done  in  most  of  the  existing  mills, 
but  would  also  furnish  a  large  share  of 
the  power  required  on  the  difference 
between  generating  and  operating  pres¬ 
sures.  at  a  price  very  much  lower  than 
power  from  any  other  possible  source. 
This  method  of  obtaining  power  is  hard¬ 
ly  used  at  all  in  the  paper  industry  to¬ 
day,  and  a  great  many  of  their  coal 
burning  plants  are  anything  but  effi¬ 
cient  as  compared  with  really  modern 
layouts. 

If  sufficient  capital  were  available  to 
build  a  mill  of  considerably  greater  size 
than  anything  now  in  existence  it  would 
also  seem  logical  to  expect  reduced  op¬ 
erating  costs  as  a  result.  A  newsprint 
mill  is  really  a  combination  of  several 
other  mills,  that  is,  it  comprises  a  wood 
handling  and  storage  plant  (the  storage 
would  be  negligible  in  an  Alaska  proj¬ 
ect),  a  steam  plant,  a  wood  grinding 
plant,  an  acid  plant,  a  sulphite  mill,  a 
screen  room  and  mixing  room  for 
groundwood  and  sulphite  pulp,  a  paper 
mill  proper,  a  finishing  and  shipping  de¬ 
partment.  an  electrical  substation,  repair 
shops  and  so  forth.  They  are  all  ne^ed 
whether  the  mill  is  large  or  small.  The 
advantages  of  mass  production  would 
probably  be  very  apparent  in  a  mill 
planned  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  in 
the  past.  The  construction  cost,  per  ton 
of  production,  should  also  be  lower  in 
such  a  mill  than  in  a  small  one.  The 
Three  Rivers  and  Gatineau  mills  of  the 
Canadian  International  Paper  Company, 
and  the  Iroquois  Falls  mill  of  the  Abi- 
tibi  Company  are  examples  of  some  of 
the  advantages  of  large  scale  produc¬ 
tion,  though  it  w’ould  seem  logical  and 


Ooodrich 

.  .  Keep  clean  at  all 
times  —  no  washups 
necessary.” 

fTrite  for  list  of 
prominent  users. 

NILES  &  NELSON,  INC 

Exclmuvt  Diaributen 
75  WEST  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
400  W.  MADISON  ST..  CHICAGO 


possible  to  carry  the  idea  still  further. 

Finally,  if  the  sponsors  of  such  a  de¬ 
velopment  were  assured  of  a  steady 
market  for  their  full  output  many  of 
the  factors  which  make  for  high  costs 
in  the  industry  as  it  exists  at  present 
would  be  eliminated.  Tlie  delivered  cost 
of  their  paper  should  be  so  low  that  it 
would  be  very  much  in  the  publishers’ 
interest  to  give  them  such  assurance. 
The  selling  policy  of  the  Powell  River 
Company,  which  operates  in  British  Col¬ 
umbia  under  somewhat  similar  condi¬ 
tions,  though  without  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  possible  in  new  construction, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  might 
be  the  case. 

The  Government  has  decided  that  it 
would  not  be  suitable  to  use  P.W.A. 
funds  in  constructing  the  Southern  proj¬ 
ect.  Would  an  .Alaskan  project,  of 
which  its  own  timber  and  its  own  power 
sites  would  be  the  basis,  and  which 
would  be  very  definitely  “self-liquidat¬ 
ing”  be  subject  to  the  same  ruling? 

MANAGERS  ELECT  RYDER 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisber) 

Boston,  Dec.  5 — j.  Maxim  Ryder, 
Xt’zv  Bedford  Slaiidard-Times  and  Mer¬ 
cury.  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives’  .Association  at  a  reorganization 
meeting  here  yesterday.  Others  elected 
were :  Vice-President,  Frank  S.  Hoy, 
Leii’iston  (Me.)  Sun-Jounval;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Buell  W.  Hudson,  IVoon- 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call  and  Reporter;  and 
directors,  David  R.  Daniels,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  Neil  Dekker,  Manches¬ 
ter  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader ;  John  B. 
Quinn,  Lynn  Item  and  Donald  W.  Davis, 
Springfield  newspapers.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  February. 


^^We*ve  cut  down 
the  stops  ^ 
that’s  why 
we’re  gainins,^' 

EXPL  AINS  the  Circulation  man¬ 
ager.  “It  costs  money  to  cara- 
()aign  for  readers,  so  a  subscriber 
saved  is  a  subscriber  gained. 

“Our  paper  LOOK.S  so  much  lietter 
since  w  e  changed  to  Certified  Mats, 
the  pictures  are  so  much  clearer  and 
the  reading  easier  that  my  depart¬ 
ment  is  making  a  swell  showing  just 
on  stereotype  improvements. 

“Certified  Mats  have  proved  our 
Ix'st  circulation  campaign,  and  1 
told  the  stereo  foreman  just  that.” 

For  dept*ndable  stereotyping,  rely 
on  Certified  Mats,  made  in  the 
I’.  S.  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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UR  OVN  VOI^ 

^or  Letters 


"One  would  like  to  find  a  ray  of  associations.  Of  the  boast  of  the_  As- 
liope,”  he  writes ;  but  he  himself  evi-  sociated  Press  that  conditions  of  its 
dently  cannot  find  it:  organization  prevent  obliquity  of  any 

If  the  social  ideal  is  liberty  and  kind  in  its  news  report  he  5a>S. 
knowledge,  we  know  that  the  public  wel-  .  •  • .  •  The  stream  of  news  will  not 

fare  can  best  be  served  by  a  multiplicity  higher  than  its  source,  imd  the  A.  F. 

of  news  sources  and  a  multiplicity  of  report  must  necessarily  reHect  the  na- 

organs  of  opinion.  practical  program,  tlonal  ambitions  and  prejudices  of  the 

then,  would  be  one  which  would  strive  newspaper  members  that  compose  it.  It 

to  protect  minority  opinion  from  all  should  lie  remembered  that  the  nation- 

forms  of  restraint,  and  at  the  same  time  a  istic  tone  o  a  press  as-socia  i  n  o 

would  attempt  to  check  the  tendency  to  newspaper  is  never  as  apparent  to  the 

•  1  .  ,  i;  •  1  nationals  of  the  country  concerned  as  it 

pyramid  news  services  into  financial  ^  ^ 

•  .  .  •  1  .  j  j  IS  to  citizens  of  otrrcr  countries, 

giants  which  cut  down  competition  and  <■  -r^*  i  i  r  i 

are  susceptible  to  noii-journalistic  con-  Professor  Kiegel,  who  was  foniierly 

trol.  Such  a  program,  however,  might  with  the  European  Staff  of  the  Chicago 

mean  the  end  of  the  big  comprehensive  Tribune  and  Nczv  York  Daily  News, 

newspapers  now  enjoyed  in  America.  has  given  an  excellent  and  Convincing 
The  “vulnerable”  position  of  the  bill  of  particulars  to  his  point  of  view. 
.\nierican  press,  as  outlined  by  Profes-  He  writes  gently  of  a  thunderous  sub- 
sor  Reigel,  has  resulted,  he  believes,  in  ject,  and  gives  the  reader  facts  that 

_  .  its  an.xiety  to  defend  the  status  quo,  and  speak  only  too  loudly  for  themselves. 

what  man  thinks.  In  the  United  States,  he  says,  the  not  shake  the  economic  set-up  “and  thus  *  *  * 

to  show,  con-  New  Deal’s  communications  act  is  endanger  the  financial  security  of  the  TT  ENRY  F.  PRIXGLE  begins  a 
e  physical  equip-  "symptomatic  of  profound  changes  in  big  newspaper  properties  or  of  the  great  Al  series  on  “Great  .\merican  Edi- 
is  has  been  made  political  organization  which  eventually  business  interests  which  support  them.”  tors”  in  the  December  Scribner’s  Maga- 
’s  demands,  and  may  exert  a  very  strong  regulatory  in-  Bccau,se  of  this,  he  reasons,  the  Ameri-  cine.  His  first  article  is  a  character 
deliberately  tarn-  fluence  upon  the  propagation  of  informa-  can  dailies  are  inclined  to  look  abroad  analysis  of  “Godkin  of  the  Post,”  whose 
le  human  mind.  tion.”  In  itself  this  law  is  not  likely  to  for  the  big  black  sensational  headlines  “contempt  for  a  commercialized  press 
ilmost  despairing  impair  press  freedom,  he  believes,  but  that  sell  newspapers.  He  cites  some  of  was  even  greater  than  his  contempt  for 
he  is  fearful  of  the  vulnerability  of  the  these  headlines  taken  from  recent  a  sensational  press.” 
democratic  theory  press  to  some  form  of  control.  The  European  events.  American  nationalism  J.  W.  P. 


oAn  Ideal  Qift 

For  Your  Customers,  Prospects  and  Associates 

WM.  A.  THOMSON’S  NEW  BOOK  ON  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


"Theorists  and  pedants  have  burned  gallons  of  midnight 
oil  and  used  tons  of  paper  in  producing  innumerable  books 
on  newspaper  advertising  in  all  its  phases. 

"And — books— are  exactly  what  they  have  produced. 
"Recently,  another  man  burned  the  midnight  oil  and 
used  up  paper  writing  a  book.  He  was  no  theorist  or 
teacher,  but  a  man  who  knew  his  field  because  he  grew 
up  in  it,  and  understood  it  because  he 
loved  the  work.  i  | 

"William  A.  Thomson,  the  author  of 
‘.Making  Millions  Read  and  Buy’ 

(Editor  and  Publisher  Series,  $3.00), 
l>egan  his  career  in  the  advertising  and 
publishing  world  as  a  cub  reporter. 

Then,  hitting  the  high  spots,  he  became 
assistant  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  later  an  executive  in  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  and,  still  later,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  a 
position  he  has  held  since  the  Bureau 
was  established. 

"In  writing  his  book,  Mr.  Thomson 
has  drawn  on  a  wealth  of  practical 
experience.  A  man  who  has  raced  to 
fires,  covered  werldings  and  banquets, 
then  written  stories  with  deadline 
staring  over  his  shoulder,  doesn’t 
waste  words.  The  ability  to  dramatize  small  incidents, 
coupled  with  a  sense  of  humor,  makes  his  book  a 
well  written  one.  His  knowledge  of  his  field  makes  it 
instructive  as  well. 

“What  makes  the  newspaper  the  universal  medium  of 
advertising? 


“How  did  it  grow  to  this  position? 

"What  are  the  many  ways  in  which  advertisers  have 
used  newspapers  to  increase  their  business? 

"How  do  you  make  fool-proof  illustrations? 

"How  do  you  plan  and  launch  an  advertising  campaign? 
"These  questions,  together  with  a  well  rounded  history 
of  newspapers  and  advertising,  form  the  backbone  of 
‘.Making  .'lillions  Read  and  Buy.’ 

"In  addition  to  12  chapters  covering 
(1)  ‘The  Universal  Habit,’  (2)  ‘Local 
Advertising,’  (3)  ‘National  Adver¬ 
tising,’  (4)  ‘How  The  .Medium 
Grew,’  (5)  ‘Beating  Depression,'"  (6) 
‘Copy,’  (7)  ‘The  Art  of  Newspaper 
Illustration,’  (8)  Newsvertislng,’  (9) 
‘Frequency  and  Persistency,’  (10) 
‘Behind  'The  Firing  Line,’  (11)  "The 
Salesman,’  and  (12)  ‘A  Look  Ahead,’ 
illustrations  ranging  in  Interest  from 
photostat  copies  of  the  old  BOSTON 
NEWS  LETTER  to  illustrations  of 
the  indirect  half-tone  illustration  med¬ 
ium  provide  additional  Interest. 

"In  ‘Making  Millions  Read  and 
Buy,’  Mr.  Thomson  has  written  a 
book  which  covers  the  subject  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  the  technical 
processes  of  reproduction. 

"This  book,  in  the  reviewer’s  opinion.  Is  a  necessary  addi¬ 
tion  to  every  newspaper  and  advertising  man’s  library. 
The  layman  will  find  it  a  collection  of  enlightening 
facts,  interestingly  compiled. 

Scholastic  Advisor” 


^Announcing — 

A  BOOK  LENGTH  NOVEL 

DON  WINSLOW  in  CEYLON 

Based  on  the  famous  cartoon- 
strip  adventures  of  "DON 
WINSLOW,  U.S.N." 

By  Lt.  Comdr.  Frank  V.  Martinek 


’  ,  MAKING  '  '.Ur 
T  MILLIONS 
READ  AND  BUY 


•  •  CVERY  day,  in  58  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  millions  of 
readers  follow  the  exciting  adventures 
of  Don  Winslow.  Now,  in  a  book 
written  by  the  creator  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  these  adventures  are  continued 
to  provide  one  of  the  most  thrilling, 
fast-moving  books  of  its  kind.  It 
will  be  read  by  millions  of  Winslow 
fans — and  make  thousands  of  new 
ones  all  over  the  country.  Priced  at 
one  dollar,  it’s  the  year's  best  buy! 


Order  the  Copies  You  Need  Today 

In  a  word — we  are  trying  to  tell  you  that  “.Making 
Millions  Read  and  Buy,”  a  handsomely  printed  and 
bound  volume,  beautifully  illustrated,  270  pages,  size 
Syi  X  8yii  is  a  humdinger;  more  than  worth  the  three 
dollars  charged  for  a  copy.  That  is  why  we  want  you 
to  examine  the  book  at  our  expense.  We  know  that 
you  will  want  to  keep  the  book  and  purchase  others  for 
your  customers,  prospects  and  associates.  Discounts  on 
quantity  orders. 

GIVE  A  B(X)K  THIS  CHRISTMAS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY 
TIMES  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  for  examination,  one  copy  of  "M.AKIN'G  MILLIONS 
RFiAD  AND  BUY,”  by  William  A.  Thomson,  $3.00  postpaid. 
Five  days  after  receipt  of  the  book,  I  will  send  you  my  remittance 
or  return  the  book.  OR — I  prefer  to  pay  cash  in  advance. 
Enclosed  is  my  remittance  for  $3.00. 


Name 


ROSENOW  COMPANY 
340  WEST  HURON  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Address. 


Business  Connection . 
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CHARLES  M.  GREENWAY 
DIES  SUDDENLY 


Editor  and  Manager  of  Booth  Newt- 

papers  Stricken  While  on  Hunt¬ 
ing  Trip  in  Illinois — Was 
66  Years  Old 

(.Special  to  Eoitok  &  Publishes) 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Dec.  2 — 
Charles  M.  Greenway,  66,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 

Press  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc., 
died  at  Sanga¬ 
mon  Hunting 
Club  near  Qiand- 
lerville,  Til.,  Dec. 

1  while  on  a 
hunting  trip  with 
several  friends. 

Mr.  Green  way, 
considered  a  lead¬ 
ing  journalistic 
figure  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  began  his 
Charles  M.  Greenwav  career  41  years 
ago  when  he 
joined  tlie  staff  of  the  Press.  He  served 
in  increasingly  responsible  positions  for 
many  years  and  in  1910  went  to  Sagi¬ 
naw  to  become  general  manager  of  the 
Saginaw  Daily  News.  Later  he  became 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Flint  Journal. 

Upon  organization  of  the  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  he  was  elected  vice- 
president,  serving  in  that  capacity,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  period  in  1917  when  he  went 
to  California  on  a  health  trip,  until 
his  return  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1927  to 
direct  the  management  of  the  Press. 
Following  the  death  of  Ralph  H.  Booth, 
president  of  the  corporation,  while  serv¬ 
ing  as  Minister  to  Denmark,  Greenway 
was  elected  to  head  the  Booth  news¬ 
papers,  comprising  eight  Michigan 
dailies. 

Mr.  Greenway  was  born  in  London, 
England,  Aug.  16,  1868.  With  his  par¬ 
ents  he  went  to  Canada  when  2  years 
old  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  London,  Ont.  Going  to  De¬ 
troit  in  1893  in  search  of  a  journalistic 
career  he  was  advised  by  George  C. 
Booth  of  the  Detro-it  Neivs  to  see  Willis 
Hall  Turner,  then  manager  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press.  He  was  given  a 
position  and  grew  up  with  the  paper. 
In  1900  he  was  naturalized  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen. 

Mr.  Greenway  took  an  active  interest 
in  civic  affairs  and  in  politics,  although 
he  never  held  public  office.  He  gave 
unstinting  support  to  charitable  and 
other  organizations  serving  the  com¬ 
munity  and  actively  supported  cultural 
institutions.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Kendall  Art 
School  and  actively  interested  in  the 
Cranbrook  institution  at  Detroit. 

Known  as  a  nature  lover,  he  was  an 
ardent  conservationist  and  hunter  and 
fisher.  Among  many  projects  he  sup¬ 
ported  were  conservation  laws  for  the 
state.  His  residence  at  Reeds  Lake, 
East  Grand  Rapids,  was  a  mecca  of 
garden  lovers,  being  a  showplace  of  the 
community. 

Throughout  the  depression  he  had 
been  a  vital  factor  in  maintaining  mor¬ 
ale  not  only  among  employes  of  his 
paper  but  of  the  seven  other  Booth 
newspapers,  including  the  Flint  Journal. 
Saginaw  I^ily  News,  Ann  Arbor  Daily 
Sews,  Bay  City  Times,  Jackson  Citizen- 
Patriot,  Muskegon  Chronicle  and  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette. 

Hunting  with  him  at  the  Illinois  club 
at  the  time  of  his  death  were  Harvey 
J.  Kelly  of  Chicago,  chairman  of  the 
special  standing  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  two  Grand  Rapids  business 
men.  The  body  was  brought  back  to 
Grand  Rapids  by  Charles  M.  Green¬ 
way,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette,  arriving  here  Dec.  2.  Mrs. 
Greenway,  who  was  visiting  in  Detroit, 
hastened  home  on  news  of  his  sudden 
death.  Besides  his  wife,  he  is  survived 
by  his  son,  Charles  M.  Greenway,  Jr. 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  John  A.  McDon¬ 
ald.  of  Saginaw,  wife  of  the  business 
manager  of  the  Saginaw  News.  Four 


brothers  and  five  sisters  also  survive. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  2 :30  p.^  m. 
Tuesday.  Bearers  were  H.  S.  Con- 
lin,  local  advertising  manager ;  Elmer 
Woltjer,  circulation  manager ;  Bert  F. 
Post,  city  editor;  H.  M.  Long,  newt 
editor ;  Arthur  G.  Boon,  foreman  of 
the  composing  room ;  Louis  F.  Hodgins, 
national  advertising  manager;  D.  R. 
Winkels,  assistant  advertising  manager, 
and  D.  L.  Runnells,  farm  and  market 
editor  and  financial  editor,  all  of  the 
Press. 

Among  newspaper  executi\es  who 
attended  the  funeral  were  Warren  S. 
Booth  of  Detroit,  James  Beresford, 
Bloomfield  Hills  and  George  G.  Booth 
of  Detroit,  officials  of  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  Members  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Rotary  Club  attended  in  a  body. 

Mr.  Greenway  was  a  member  of  De- 
Witt  Clinton  consistory,  York  lodge  and 
Saladin  Temple  in  the  Masonic  order. 


JUDGE  W.  O.  HUGGINS 
DIES  IN  HOUSTON 


Editor  of  Chronicle  Succumbs  to 
Heart  Attack  at  56 — Began  Career 
At  Clerk,  Later  Became 
Lawyer 

(B.v  telegraph  to  EoifOR  &  Publisher) 

Houston,  Dec.  5 — Judge  W.  O.  Hug¬ 
gins,  56,  editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Texas  Democratic  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home 
here  late  Tuesday  night. 

Since  1929  Judge  Huggins  had  been 
editor  of  the  Chronicle.  Prior  to  his 
appointment  by  Jesse  H.  Jones,  tnib- 
lisher,  he  had  served  as  a  vice-president 
and  director  of  the  Chronicle.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  C.  B.  Gillespie. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  he  returnetl 
to  Houston  from  Italy  where  he  went 
as  one  of  several  American  newspaper 
editors  invited  to  tour  Italy  by  Premier 
.Mussolini.  His  observations  on  Italy 
were  read  widely  by  his  followers  in 
Texas.  While  a  newspaperman  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Judge 
Huggins’  name  was  more  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  law.  He  had  been 
practicing  law  in  Texas  since  1899, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Tyler,  after  attending  the  University 
of  Texas. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  wrote  ex¬ 
tensively  for  the  newspaper,  his  writ¬ 
ings  chiefly  being  of  an  editorial  na¬ 
ture.  In  addition  to  his  newspaper  and 
legal  work.  Judge  Huggins  had  been 
closely  associated  with  the  development 
of  highways  in  Texas. 

Judge  Huggins  was  born  in  Smith 
county,  Texas,  on  July  8,  1878,  the  son 
of  native  Texans.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  and  later  attended 
the  University  of  Texas,  after  which 
he  clerked  in  a  mercantile  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  day  time  and  studied  law 
at  night.  He  was  married  in  1908  to 
Miss  Ida  Laura  Parks  at  Goliad.  After 
his  admission  to  the  bar.  Judge  Hug¬ 
gins  moved  to  Orange,  Tex.,  in  19()0 
and  hung  out  his  shingle.  After  ten 
years  of  experience  at  Orange,  he 
moved  to  Houston,  and  opened  law 
offices  here. 

Judge  Huggins  is  survived  by  his 
widow ;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Gerald  Don- 
oghue;  a  son,  W.  O.  Huggins,  Jr.;  his 
mother,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Huggins  of  Little 
Rock.  .Arkansas;  two  brothers  and  two 
sisters. 


COL,  FRED  N.  DOW 

Col.  Fred  N.  Dow,  93,  publisher  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Fzvning  Express 
40  years,  and  for  many  years  prominent 
in  Maine’s  political  and  business  life, 
died  in  Portland  Nov.  27.  Mr.  Dow 
first  became  interested  in  the  Express 
in  1886,  and  in  IS  years  was  its  sole 
owner.  He  continued  to  publish  the 
paper  until  its  sale,  with  his  Portland 
Sunday  Telegram,  in  1925.  He  was 
born  and  educated  in  Portland.  He 
served  in  various  official  state  capacities, 
including  speaker  of  the  Maine  House. 
He  had  varied  business  interests.  He 
served  as  a  colonel  on  the  governor’s 
staff  in  1871. 


W.  KENTNOR,  VETERAN 
^SPECIAL/  DIES  AT  77 

Was  Vice-President  of  Benjamin  & 
Kentnor,  Chicago,  for  Many 
Years — Began  Career  in 
St.  Louis 

William  H.  Kentnor,  77,  veteran 
publishers’  representative,  who  was  bet¬ 
ter  known  in  Chicago  advertising  cir¬ 
cles  as  “Dad”  Kentnor,  died  Nov.  29  at 
his  home  in  Evanston,  Ill.  Until  his 
retirement  several  years  ago  he_  was 
vice-president  of  the  former  Benjamin 
&  Kentnor  Co.,  now  Reynolds-Fitzger- 
ald,  Inc. 

Mr.  Kentnor  was  born  in  St.  I^uis 
and  entered  the  advertising  business 
there.  In  1902  he  went  to  Chicago 
as  manager  of  Vreeland-Benjamin 
Special  .Advertising  Agency,  pioneer 
firm. 

Prior  to  becoming  a  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentative,  he  was  associated  at  various 
times  with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  and  West- 
liche  Post.  Upon  the  death  of  Stephen 
Vreeland,  Mr.  Kentnor  purchased  Mr 
Vreeland’s  stock  and  became  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company.  The  corporate 
name  was  changed  in  1909  to  Benjamin 
&  Kentnor  Company. 

Mr.  Kentnor  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
leaders  among  Chicago  specials,  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  Association 
of  Chicago.  He  retired  in  1921  when 
Harry  1).  Reynolds  and  John  T. 
Fitzgerald  purchased  controlling  in¬ 
terest  from  Mr.  Benjamin  and  Mr. 
Kentnor. 

The  corporate  name  of  the  firm  was 
not  changed  until  1928,  when  it  became 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mary 
Frances  Kentnor,  one  son,  William  F. 
Kentnor,  a  Chicago  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  one  grandson.  Clavton  I. 
Kentnor,  of  Cincinnati.  The  funeral 
was  held  Dec.  1  at  Graceland  Cemetery 
Chapel,  Chicago. 


PHILIP  HALE  DIES 


Served  as  Music  and  Drama  Critic  on 
Boston  Herald  30  Years 

Philip  Hale,  music  and  drama  editor 
of  the  Boston  Herald  for  the  last  30 
years,  died  Nov.  29,  at  the  age  of  81 
years.  Mr.  Hale  gave  up  his  duties  on 
the  Herald  only  a  few  months  ago,  due 
to  ill  health. 

He  was  considered  by  musical  author¬ 
ities  both  here  and  abroad  as  a  critic 
of  high  character  and  judgment.  He 
was  regarded  as  a  leader  in  the  musical 
world  of  America. 

Mr.  Hale  was  born  in  Norwich,  Vt., 
and  was  graduated  from  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1876.  He  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
in  1879.  Instead  of  practicing,  how¬ 
ever,  he  passed  the  next  six  years  study¬ 
ing  music  in  Germany  and  Paris.  In 
1890  he  was  with  the  Boston  Post,  later 
with  the  Boston  Journal,  following 
which  he  was  editor  of  Musical  World 
for  several  years. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was 
formerly  Miss  Irene  Baumgras  of 
Washington. 


EDWARD  H.  CROSBY 

Edward  H.  Crosby,  75,  drama  critic, 
Boston  Post  for  the  past  44  years  and 
author  of  several  books,  died  last  week 
at  the  Fenway  Hospital  after  being  in 
failing  health  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
He  joined  the  Boston  Post  in  1886  and 
four  years  later  became  drama  critic. 
His  unbroken  record  of  service  as 
drama  critic  for  one  newspai^r  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  record  in  American  jour¬ 
nalistic  circles. 

ALAN  GIBSON 

Alan  Gibson,  40,  president  of  the 
Clothier  Publishing  Company,  trade 
journal  publisher.  New  York,  killed 
himself  with  a  rifle  in  a  New  York 
hotel  Nov.  27.  No  motive  could  be 
ascribed  for  the  suicide. 


HECTOR  FULLER 

Publicity  Man,  Intimate  of  Mayor 
Walker  of  New  York,  Kill*  Self 

Hector  Fuller,  former  newspaper  and 
publicity  man,  intimate  of  James  J. 
Walker,  former  Mayor  of  New  York, 
killed  himself  by  inhaling  illuminating 
gas  at  his  apartment  in  Sunnyside, 
Queens,  New  York,  Dec.  3.  He  was  70 
years  old.  He  had  been  a  brilliant 
ornament  of  the  Walker  administration, 
dignified,  oratorical  and  gracious.  He 
originated  the  scrolls  which  the  city 
gave  to  distinguished  guests,  and  went 
with  the  former  Mayor  on  a  European 
tour,  and  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  social  activities  of  the  Walker 
regime. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  British  by  birth  and 
never  became  an  American  citizea 
After  being  a  midshipman  in  the  British 
navy,  he  became  a  homesteader  in 
Nebraska  at  20,  and  afterwards  became 
the  proprietor  of  a  circus.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  went  to  South  Africa  in  the 
diamond  fields.  At  odd  times  he  worked 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  and  was  a  cor¬ 
respondent  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
war. 

Afterwards  he  entered  the  publicity 
business,  and  joined  the  American  Car 
and  Foundry  Company.  In  1929  he  re¬ 
signed  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
public  relations  of  the  Bankers’  Indus¬ 
trial  Exposition  and  became  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  City  Transportation  Corpo¬ 
ration.  That  was  right  after  the  stock 
market  crash.  In  1931  he  was  publicity 
counsel  of  the  General  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Company. 

Mr.  Fuller  had  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore  the  day  he  committed  suicide 
with  William  H.  Rankin,  New  York 
advertising  man,  who  had  known  him 
for  30  years.  Mr.  Fuller  showed  a  let¬ 
ter  from  his  son,  John,  manager  of  an 
insurance  agency  in  Indianapolis,  Mr. 
Rankin  said.  The  letter  invited  Mr. 
Fuller  to  go  to  Indianapolis  to  live,  and 
promised  to  get  an  apartment  for  him 
and  Mrs.  Fuller,  who  is  now  visiting 
her  son. 

The  funeral  was  held  Dec.  5  with  the 
following  as  pallbearers:  Mr.  Rankin, 
Grover  -A.  Whalen,  Gilbert  T.  Hodges, 
Charles  C.  Green,  Charles  E.  Murphy, 
Harry  H.  Charles,  W.  J.  Delaney,  H. 
B.  Le  Quatte,  James  Wright  Brown, 
Sr.,  George  A.  Riley,  John  A.  Zellers, 
Alfred  Freden,  Leo  J.  Phillips  and  C. 
King  Woodbridge. 

Mr.  Rankin  made  public  this  week  a 
cheerful  Christmas  card  Mr.  Fuller  had 
written  a  few  hours  before  his  death. 

According  to  Mr.  Rankin,  Mr.  Fuller 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  because  his  friends  in  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  for¬ 
mer  member,  and  the  Publicity  Lodge 
of  Masons  No.  1,000,  which  arranged 
the  funeral,  had  recently  given  him 
about  $350  to  pay  his  debts  and  to  meet 
his  current  rent.  Mr.  Rankin  said  that 
Mr.  Fuller  would  have  received  $75  for 
this  week’s  work.  He  had  also  just  re¬ 
ceived  an  assignment  from  Louis  Levand, 
IVichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  publisher,  for 
a  feature  story. 

The  thing  that  bothered  Mr.  Fuller, 
according  to  Mr.  Rankin,  who  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  friend  became  suddenly 
mentally  unbalanced,  was  that  he  had 
just  received  a  letter  from  his  son,  John, 
in  Indianapolis,  telling  him  that  his 
other  son,  Gilbert,  in  Chicago,  had  been 
hurt  in  an  auto  crash. 


DUDLEY  SIDDALL 

Dudley  Siddall,  yachtsman  and  news¬ 
paperman,  died  Nov.  28  of  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment  at  the  home  of  a  friend  at  Grant- 
wood,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  a  guest 
for  Tranksgiving  dinner.  Mr.  Siddall 
was  born  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  43  years 
ago,  and  began  his  career  as  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette. 
He  became  a  reporter  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  He  had  been  state 
editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Press, 
editor  of  the  Manistee  (Mich.)  Netes 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Lansing 
Press.  He  joined  the  New  York  Sun 
several  years  ago  as  fishing  editor,  a 
position  he  held  at  his  death. 
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Cf^bttunry 

CHARLES  H.  BURGESS,  65,  editor. 

lyiiidsor  (..Mo.)  Rcz'icz^'  the  last 
30  years,  died  Dec.  3  at  his  home. 

Robert  C.  M.\y,  04,  editor  and  pub- 
isher,  Leonard  (Te.x.)  Graf’hic  and 
mayor  of  Leonard,  died  at  his  home 
there  Nov.  29  after  a  short  illness.  His 
wife  and  two  chidren  survive. 

\V’.  G.  Dewitt,  75,  father  of  George 
Dewitt,  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner  managing  editor,  died  Nov.  26  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert 
Ma.xwell,  in  Anoka,  Minn. 

Everton  V.  Blair,  64,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mart'insz’ille  (\'a.)  Henry 
Bulletin,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Nov.  27. 

Pall  Dutcher,  71,  publisher  of  the 
Brookings  (S.  D.)  Register  for  the 
past  45  years,  died  Nov.  29  at  the  Eitel 
Hospital,  St.  Paul,  following  several 
months’  illness. 

Fred  Wieland,  72,  former  publisher 
of  tlie  Brainerd  (Minn.)  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  E'la., 
Nov.  30  of  pneumonia. 

Robert  Baekd,  77,  former  puldisher 
of  tlie  Ionia  (Mich.)  Standard  and  one 
time  mayor  of  that  city,  died  in  a 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  hospital  Nov. 
27. 

John  W.  VV’halen,  53,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Springfield,  Ill.,  bureau 
of  the  International  News  Service,  died 
Dec.  2,  after  an  illness  of  three  days. 
He  had  been  employed  at  the  bureau 
since  it  was  opened  25  years  ago.  He 
formerly  was  a  telegrapher  for  the  old 
United  Press.  A  son,  Charles,  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  local  bureau. 

Georc.e  E.  Boorand,  59,  editor,  ICaii- 
sakee  (Wis.)  Independent,  died  Nov. 
25  at  a  Green  Bay  hospital  after  a 
short  illness.  Hs  wife  and  two  children 
survive. 

Homer  J.  Carr,  76,  a  Chicago  news¬ 
paperman  more  than  40  years  ago  and 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Garry  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  died  Nov.  29  at  his  home  in 
Hollywood,  Cal.  A  son,  F.  VV.  Carr, 
is  Chicago  editor  of  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Jacob  Schmidt,  64,  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Pekin  (Ill.)  Free  Press,  died 
Nov.  30  at  Pekin  of  pneumonia. 

William  Stork,  63,  for  many  years 
tditur  of  the  Huntingburg  (Ind.)  Sif)- 
kI,  died  Nov.  28  at  Evansville,  Ind., 
after  a  long  illness. 

Mrs.  A.nna  Brown  Onstott,  a 
I  former  Memphis  and  Washington  news- 
t  paper  woman,  died  recently  at  her  home 
at  Tucson,  Ariz.  .'Mter  serving  as  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Memphis  Xezes- 
Scimitar  and  later  as  a  feature  writer 
for  the  Commercial  .Appeal,  Mrs.  On¬ 
stott  went  to  Washington  14  years  ago 
to  join  the  Frederic  Haskin  Syndicate. 

J.  R.  Matson,  36,  publisher  of  the 
Victoria  ( B.  C.)  Colonist,  died  Nov. 
30,  following  an  emergency  operation. 
He  was  educated  in  England  and  was 
a  well-known  cricket  player  and  golfer. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  publisher 
of  the  daily  two  years  ago  upon  the 
latter’s  death.  Survivors  include  his 
mother,  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

George  A.  Mayfield,  62,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Artesia  (Cal.)  News,  and 
'ix  Nonoalk  (Cal.)  Call,  died  Nov.  24 
after  a  six-month  illness.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife,  a  son,  a  daughter, 
and  three  brothers. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Ayer  Netherland  Hei- 
SKaL,  93,  mother  of  J.  N.  Heiskell, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette,  died  Nov.  26  at 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Arthur  M.  Gray,  53,  business  man¬ 
ager  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Neivs  since 
1930,  died  Dec.  2  at  his  home  of  a 
neart  attack. 

Edward  Hamilton  Graves,  77,  for 
the  last  30  years  publisher  of  the  Tac- 
too  (Ga.)  Record,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city  Dec.  4  after  a  week’s  ill- 
*ss.  He  is  survived  by  one  daugh¬ 
ter  and  two  sons,  Harry  Graves,  editor 
nf  the  Clarksville  (Ga.)  Tri-County 
Advertiser,  and  Robwt  Graves,  editor 
“f  the  Toccoa  Record. 


1'redkrick  S.  Hovey,  for  many  years 
a  contributor  of  articles  in  billiards  and 
tennis  to  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin.  died  Dec.  1  at  his  home  in  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Pa. 

Col.  Robert  R.  Perry,  89,  one  of 
Kentucky’s  pioneer  newspaper  editors, 
died  at  his  home  near  Livingston,  Nov. 
28.  In  1884  he  purchased  the  IPin- 
chester  (Ky.)  Gateivay  Sentinel,  which 
he  later  combined  with  the  IVinchester 
.S'un  as  the  .Sun-Sentinel.  In  1908  Col. 
Perry  and  W.  A.  Beatty,  present  editor 
of  the  Sun,  establi.shed  the  town’s  first 
daily.  He  retired  18  years  ago. 

John  W.  Baker,  89,  who  founded 
the  Columbia  City  (Ind.)  Commercial 
as  a  weekly,  anil  operated  it  for  50 
\ears,  selling  it  after  it  became  a  daily, 
died  Nov.  22  in  Dayton,  O. 

John  Clifford  Pemberton,  80,  a 
financial  writer  on  the  .Vcic’  Vork  Her¬ 
ald  and  New  York  Sun  staffs  more 
than  30  years  ago,  died  Nov.  29  at  the 
Medical  Center,  N.  Y.  Survivors  in¬ 
clude  two  sisters,  a  niece  and  four 
nephews. 

Alfred  Hinckley  Lyon,  51,  until  re¬ 
cently  staff  correspondent  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express,  died  Nov.  26  in  So¬ 
corro,  Mexico,  where  he  was  publish¬ 
ing  the  Chieftain.  He  had  been  in  ill 
health  some  time.  L'on  had  held  im¬ 
portant  editorial  positions,  among  them 
^itorship  of  the  Weekly  Argonaut  in 
San  Francisco.  He  had  worked  on  the 
Nevf  Orleans  Item,  Tucson  Citizen  2ind 
on  other  papers  in  Oklahoma  and  New 
Mexico.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Rose  Lyon,  and  three  sons.  The 
funeral  was  held  at  Socorro. 

W.  J.  Irvin,  93,  father  of  Irba  J. 
Irvin,  business  manager,  Tulsa  Tribune, 
died  Dec.  1  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  served  as  business  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  for  20  years. 


COMPLAINTS  AGAIN  DISMISSED 

Justice  Conway  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Richmond  County,  New  York, 
handed  down  a  decision  affirming  a 
dismissal  of  the  complaints  in  the  libel 
suits  brought  by  Stanley  E.  Faithfull 
and  Helen  MacGregor  Faithfull  against 
the  publishers  of  the  Nrw  York  Sun 
and  the  Nezv  York  World-Telegram 
this  week.  Justice  Conway  had  pre¬ 
viously  dismissed  the  complaints,  and 
Arthur  Garfield  Hayes,  attorney  for  the 
Faithfulls,  made  a  motion  for  a  re¬ 
argument  in  an  effort  to  have  the  com¬ 
plaints  re-instated.  The  libel  suits 
brought  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faithfull  arose 
out  of  the  publication  of  articles  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  death  of  Starr  Faithfull, 
whose  body  was  found  on  the  sands 
of  Long  Beach  on  Oct.  8,  1931.  The 
complaints  against  the  Sun  and  World- 
Telegram  were  brought  for  an  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  $1,200,000.  The  news¬ 
papers  were  defended  by  DeWitt,  Van 
.\ken  &•  Moynihan. 


DAILY’S  TITLE  CHANGED 

The  Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tri¬ 
bune-Times  recently  announced  a 
change  of  name  to  Evening  Tribune. 


More 
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ADVERTISING 
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New  York  Evening 
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NEW  YORK 


FAMOUS  FLEET  STREET 
FIGURE  PASSES 


Lord  Riddell,  Editor  of  News  of  the 
World,  Dies  of  Pneumonia  at 
London  Hospital  at  age  of 
69  Years 


Lord  Riddell,  publisher  of  the  Nezes 
of  the  World,  a  London  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  who  gained  fame  as  personal 
adviser  to  David  Lloyd  George  during 
war-time,  died  in  London  December  5 
after  being  critically  ill  with  pneu¬ 
monia  for  several  days.  He  under¬ 
went  an  operation  seven  weeks  ago. 

With  a  circulation  of  3.500,(){)0,  the 
News  of  the  World  confined  itself  to 
unembellished  court  reports  of  crime 
and  scandal  cases,  sparing  few  details. 
Its  wide  circulation  made  Lord  Riddell 
one  of  the  most  powerful  figures  in 
Fleet  street.  News  of  the  World  paid 
well  for  contributions  of  paragraphs  in 
an  editorial  page  column  of  gossip. 

-\s  chief  liaison  officer  and  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  British  press  at  the  peace 
conferences — Versailles  and  those  that 
followed — as  well  as  at  the  Washington 
Conference  on  Disarmament  in  1921. 
Lord  Riddell  gained  an  insight  into  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  that  was  denied  to 
most.  In  his  autobiographical  work. 


"Lord  Riddell’s  Intimate  Diary  of  the 
Peace  Conference  and  .After,”  which 
apiieared  in  three  volumes,  his  trench¬ 
ant  powers  of  observation  came  to 
light.  The  memoirs,  chatty  and  well 
interlarded  with  humor,  reflected  the 
character  of  the  prominent  English 
journalist  and  newspaper  proprietor 
who  was  regarded  as  one  of  David 
Lloyd  George’s  closest  associates. 

George  .Allardice  Riddell,  first  Baron 
Riddell  of  Walton  Heath,  was  born 
March  25,  1865,  the  son  of  James  Rid¬ 
dell.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1888,  and  first  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  newspaper  business  when 
he  aciiuired  an  interest  in  the  Western 
Mail,  Cardiff. 

He  became  successively  chairman  of 
The  News  of  the  World,  Ltd. ;  George 
Newnes,  Ltd.,  and  C.  Arthur  Pearson, 
Ltd.  He  also  was  a  director  of  the 
Newnes  &  Pearson  Printing  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  of  Country  Life,  Ltd. 

Knighted  in  1909,  he  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1918  and  was  elevated  to  the 
lieerage  two  years  later. 

Hundreds  of  anecdotes  were  told  of 
Lord  Riddell’s  ways,  his  amiability, 
sense  of  humor  and  deep  knowledge  of 
world  affairs.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lloyd  George,  and  he  was  the 
indispensable  go-between  of  government 
and  newspapermen  at  important  inter¬ 
national  conferences. 


Americans  get  more 

out  of  the  telephone  them  emy 
other  people  in  the  world. 

Partly  it  is  because  we  still 
have  the  pioneer  qualities.  We 
are  restless,  inquisitive,  cniibi- 
tious,  sociable,  ingenious,  en¬ 
terprising.  The  telephone  is 
adapted  to  us  and  we  are 
adapted  to  the  telephone.  But 
another  reason  why  the  aver¬ 
age  American  uses  the  tele¬ 
phone  more  is  that  there  ore 
more  telephones  to  use— more 


than  thirteen  million  in  the  Bell 
System  alone.  And  the  service 
is  better. 

There  are  few  persons  in  this 
country  so  isolated  that  the  tele¬ 
phone  cannot  find  them.  Your 
telephone  grows  in  value  the 
more  you  use  it  cmd  rely  on  it 
to  help  you  through  the  day's 
activities. 

•  •  • 

More  than  S7,(XX),0(X)  conversations  a  day 
are  held  over  Bell  System  wires.  It  takes  a 
telephone  system  oi  great 
size  to  render  quick,  reliable 
service  to  a  greot  nation. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Retail  News  and  Notes 


By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


The  what  AXD  how  of  open  their  boxes  Christmas  morning,  hozi;  to  get  the  money f’’— and  three 

CHRISTMAS  PROMOTION  IS  ‘Ah,  that’s  nice— from  Stern’s'— there  PTapbs  giving  detailed  figures  of  the 


such  business :  In  5  column  copy,  about  advertisement  of  Milgrim  in  Sunday 
three  quarters  of  the  space  was  devoted  newspapers  in  New  York,  devoted  to  a 
to:  Illustration:  headline — “We’ve  got  hat,  had  these  sentences:  “Smilingly  he 
to  finish  furnishing  our  apartment — but  turned  to  his  companion.  ‘As  Gertrude 

haze  to  get  the  money  f” — and  three  para-  Stein  would  say - when  a  woman  is  a 

graphs  giving  detailed  figures  of  the  woman  is  a  woman.’ - ‘Not  quite,’  she 


MORE  I  .\I  PO  R  T  A  N  t  THAN  vou’have  the  Christmas  spirit  in  a  store  quandary,  "The  whole  total  might  not  laughed,  ‘when  a  women  is  a  woman  is 
WHEN.  High  praise  for  tile  .-Mtman  6-  like  this.  Below  are  the  first  6  big  more  than  $90  or  $1(W,  but  w’c  just  a  hat.  -.r  /~i  n  j  u  •  i 

coliimn-by-18-incli  advertisement  with  a  sales  of  our  Christmas  season.  Not  don  t  know  Iww  we  re  going  to  raise  it  And  N^cy  McClelland  has  just  de- 


as  Santa  Clauses  and  the  headline  and  cage  than  vou’d  probablv  buy  for  vour-  select  that  or  i^lUU  worth  oi  things  a  picture  irom  otae  oieins  prose  win 
refrain  “...but  once  a  year..;'  One  of  self;  and  that’s  the  test  of  a  gift!”—  need  at  Gimbel  Brothers  on  Mon-  carry  as  part  of  the  design  a  facsimile 

the  few  sentimental  advertisements  that  And  then  the  reverse  on  this  last  sug-  day.  W  e  d  be  very  happy  to  discuss  a  of  her  autograph. 

has  sounded  good  to  us.  So  let  us  quote  gestion  in  the  copy  on  furniture:  “A  deferred  payment  account  with  you -  t'uw 

from  the  six  paragraphs  that  are  so  sale  of  gift  furniture  to  give  to  your-  Were  speaking  from  good  experience.  OENTIMENT  IS  BETTER  TH.aN 

hard  to  choose  from.  “Day  after  day,  self  Of  course  if  you’re  big-hearted,  f”  the  month  of  October  28%  more  peo-  O  BUSINESS  TODAY— says  C.  F. 

we're  immersed  in  ourselves  .  .  .  but  vou  can  give  them  to  friends  and  rela-  "^^me  to  us  for  this  kind  of  service  Hughes  on  the  New  York  Tunes  Bus\- 


we're  immersed  in  ourselves  .  .  .  but  you  can  give  them  to  friends  and  rela-  P'^  "^^me  to  us  for  this  kind  of  service  Hughes  on  the  New  York  Tunes  Bus\- 

once  a  year  ...  we  remember  that  .^unt  tives  But  we’ll  bet  that  once  vou  set  than  a  year  ago.... There  is  a  decided  ness  Page,  commenting  on  the  quick 

Margaret  likes  rose  geranium  soap  .  .  .  eyes  on  these  magnificent  pieces  you’ll  trend  toward  this  friendly,  helpful,  Gim-  change  from  a  short  time  ago  when 

and  that  Roger’s  baby  takes  size  3  now  want  them  for  yourself!”.  bel  service.’’  trade  was  better  than  confidence.  But 

...  day  in,  day  out,  we  ride  the  sub-  Macy’s  ties  a  specific  house  policy  to  The  very  first  appearance  of  these  he  thinks  the  Administration  is  not 


and  that  Roger  s  baby  takes  size  3  now  want  them  for  yourself  service. 

.  .  .  day  in,  day  out,  we  ride  the  sub-  Macy’s  ties  a  specific  house  policy  to  The  first  appearance  of  these 

ways  and  busses  and  trolley  cars  up  the  season  in  an  advertisement  (7  full  I^ews  and  largely  de- 

and  down  Manhattan,  over  and  under  columns  deep)  showing  a  holiday-  voted  to  the  possibilities  and  the  dan- 
the  river  .  .  .  but  once  a  year  ,  .  .  we  trimmed  box  with  the  tag  “Please  open  8crs_  of  deferred  payments  m  stores  op- 


bel  service.”  trade  was  better  than  confidence.  But 

The  very  first  appearance  of  these  he  thinks  the  Administration  is  not 
Retail  News  and  Notes  was  largely  de-  likely  to  go  too  far  in  encouraging  busi- 
voted  to  the  possibilities  and  the  dan-  ness  confidence. 

gers  of  deferred  payments  in  stores  op-  Dividend  declarations  for  November, 


look  up  a  train  schedule  for  Utica,  Kan-  before  Christmas !”  The  copy  starts :  crating  largely  on  some  other  basis.  1934,  were  higher  than  for  any  month 
sas  City,  Cleveland.”  And  the  closing  “Be  good  to  yourself  and  open  a  De-  Valuable  information  and  advice  on  this  since  February,  1932,  and  far  better 


paragraph,  set  smaller  than  the  others :  positor’s  .Account  today.  A  Macy  D.  A. 
.  throughout  the  year,  people  buy  will  speed  your  Christmas  shopping. 


things,  for  themselves  and  their  houses  It  will  also  provide  you  on  January  2nd  address  to  the  Chicago  Controllers 
.  .  .  but  once  a  year,  they  buy  for  with  an  itemized  record  of  all  your  Association  ly  W .  S._  Martens,  crwit 


topic  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dec.  3  issue  than  a  year  ago.  In  retail  corporations 
of  Retailing,  Executii’e  Edition,  part  of  these  are  the  figures: 


others.  Altman,  as  a  department  store,  purchases.”  And  it  ends :  Macy  ^  Department'* Store's"  . .  2!o88362  ’n2,\2t 

strives  to  meet  year-long,  everydav  Christmas  means  a  Happy  New  Year.”  Why  Don t  You  Know  Cost  of  fjtstal-  Mail  Order  .  1,158,158  65,871 

net^s  .  .  .  but  once  a  year  makes  the  *  *  *  "lents?  he  asks.  The  controller  should  November  dividends  de- 

ultimatc  effort  ...  by  even  greater  O  TORES  INSTEAD  OF  BANKS  give  the  answer  to  the  credit  man.  The  blared  by  675  corporartions  amounted  to 

selection,  even  more  unusual  values  .  .  .  O  MAY  ORGANIZE  CHRISTMAS  department  store  cannot  hope  to  com-  $347246152.  A  vear  ago  dividends  de- 

to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  warm-  CLUBS  for  next  year  in  the  hope  of  instalment  houses  ex«pt  in  j  579  concerns  totaled  $261,966.- 

»»  Tr  ^  I _ : _ : _ _ _  A*,.i  the  sale  of  natioiiallv  advertised  ar-  ^  r 


November  Dividends 
1934  1933 

Chain  Stores  . $7,069,316  $2,382,064 

Department  Stores  •.  2,088,862  742,126 

Mail  Order  .  1,158,158  65,871 

In  1934  the  November  dividends  de¬ 
clared  by  675  corporartions  amounted  to 


hearted,  generous  season  .  .  .”  If  a  having  savings  spent  in  the  store.  And  nationally  advertised^^^-  Corresponding  figures  for  the  four 

better  holiday  advertisement  should  there  is  considerable  effort  this  year  to  y”  current  practice .  1  lie  preceding  are :  1932,  742  corpora- 

come  to  our  notice  in  the  next  three  steer  customers  to  useful  gifts,  espe-  L34  trend  is  as  mllows :  turniture,  rugs,  $270,504,450:  1931,  853  corpora- 

weeks,  we  reserve  the  privilege  of  ex-  cially  those  in  a  high  price  bracket,  draperies  -0-23  /o  deposit :  appliances,  ,  •  ’  «377’694  401  •  1930  983  corpora- 

cerpting  it  also.  One  Abraham  &  Straus  window  is  dec-  washing  machines,  peepers,  seeing  5483I574I033 1  1929]  796  corpora- 

Two  big  department  store  holiday  orated  with  a  Frigidaire,  priced  at  $257,  ^  ,2  l^.^nh  nbln  wh^^  tions,  $510,711,543. 

shows  on  Thanksgiving  Day  were  wrapped  in  cellophane  and  tied  up  in  ;  V"  ^  7'ly‘l  ^  For  the  quarter  ended  Oct.  31,  City 

treated  as  news  by  New  York  news-  •'^'1  ribbon..  And  _  several  stores  have  carrying  c  arge  o  form  fo  ^  an  scores  Company  and  subsidiaries  showed 

papers.  The  Sun  on  its  amusement  tried  to  do  something  about  housewares  J  a  consolidated  net  profit  of  $26,714, 

page  carried  a  6-inch  story  of  Hearn's  and  similar  lines  that  are  on  the  same  able  'o'ume  \\ill  ^  maintained  and  col  j-Q^p^red  with  a  net  loss  of  $341,001  in 

first  toy  circus  held  in  Ceiitral  Park-  floor  with  toys  and  hence  are  crowded  the  preceding  quarter,  and  a  net  loss 

and  the  Times  gave  twice  that  space  out  of  sight  at  this  time  of  ycar._  Stix,  c  inqi  .  ...  for  the  nine  months  of  this  year  of 


For  the  quarter  ended  Oct.  31,  City 
Stores  Company  and  subsidiaries  showed 
a  consolidated  net  profit  of  $26,714, 
compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $341,001  in 


to  the  same  show.  Both  papers  com-  Baer  &  Fuller  in  St.  Louis  give  the  »t*-pHE  FORGOTTEN  M.\N  WILL 
mented  on  Park  Commissioner  Moses’s  housewares  a  place  of  importance  by  J[  pp;  REMEMBERED”  was  the 
unwillingness  to  say  if  the  store  will  having  them  between  elevators  and  toy  headline  for  a  splendid  promotion  of 
get  a  permit  to  use  the  park  next  year,  display,  so  that  it  is  almost  imjwssible  Hearns.  In  the  New  York  Daily  Netvs, 
There  were  15,000  present  (Times — or  f®  miss  the  useful  items  on  one  s  way  jpg  column  of  a  left  hand  page 


^  #  for  the  nine  months  of  this  year  of 

“'T'HE  FORGOTTEN  M.\N  WILL  $581,344.  For  the  three  quarters  of 
1  BE  REMEMBERED”  was  the  1933  the  loss  was  $624,621. 


There  were  15,000  present  (Times — or  miss  the  useful  items  on  ones  way  column  of  a  left  hand  page 

“thousands  of  happy  children”  (Sun),  to  see  the  toys.  (No.  10)  said  that  the  Mayor  would  be 

And  the  Macy  parade  on  Thanksgiving  Macy  s  has  a  holiday  rug  shop  all  Hearns  at  9.15  Tuesday  morning  be- 
Day — a  regular  feature — got  Friday  varieties  and  patterns  and  prices,  i^ifn  fore  Thanksgiving  Day  to  open  the 
notices  and  a  follow  story  on  Saturday:  green  scatter  rugs,  red  and  green  deco-  ^jore  “for  its  tribute  to  the  Forgotten 
Mickey  and  His  Pals  May  Go  on  the  rations,  and  big  rug-bundles  wrapjied  anj  there  were  references  to 

Road— Macy’s  Gets  Offers  for  Big  red  and  green  and  silver  and  gold.  19  20.  21,  23  and  31  for  details. 

Rubber  Stars  of  the  Famed  Thanksgiv-  And  one  step  further-— tTC  original  -ppg  facing  page  was  the  “editorial”  with 

ing  Parade.”  designers  of  McCutcheon  s  five  mcxlel  ^pg  theme :  “Forget  dividends,  forget 

The  advertisements  of  these  two  huge  •’ooms  designed  and  executed  profits,  forget  all  selfish  ends — Remem- 

attractions  were  much  alike — circus  special  holiday  decorations  for  these  Eorgotten  Man!  Put  him  back 

style  with  tremendously  ugly  display  rooms.  ...  P*  work !  That  is  the  aim  of  the 

faces.  Hearns  used  5  columns  bv  200  _ _  HE.^RN  PL.\N.”  The  store  announced 


Man”  and  there  were  references  to 
pages  19,  20,  21,  23  and  31  for  details. 


And  one  step  further  ^  tl^  original  jj^g  facing  page  was  the  “editorial”  with 
designers  of  McCutcheon  s  five  mcxld  ^j.,g  t^gme ;  “Forget  dividends,  forget 


attractions  were  much  alike — circus  sp^oiai  noiiaay  aecorations  tor  tnese  Eorgotten  Man!  Put  him  back 

style  with  tremendously  ugly  display  rooms.  ...  P*  work !  That  is  the  aim  of  the 

faces.  Hearns  used  5  columns  by  200  „  n-«rc  u  v  oc-o  a T-.v'CD-ricTXTr  HE.'VRN  PL.\N.”  The  store  announced 

lines,  and  the  Macy  advertisement  in  ixt  Rt?'  ®  already  given  20,000 

the  Times  was  6  full  columns.  FOR  $1,000  ITT. MS  IN  Dh.-  Thankseiviner  Baskets  to  300  recoe- 


A  Bloomingdale’s  page  the  day  after  P-^BTMENT  STORE  are  not  so  very  j^i^gd  charities.  A  percentage  of  the 
Thanksgiving  was  headed  “Blooming-  common,  even  when  the  offer  is  a  cut-  ^^igg  Qf  tomorrow’s  event  will  be  do- 
dale’s  Toyland  .  .  .  Let’s  Go”  and  a  bargain.  A  3-Mlumn  by  175-lit^  nated  to  the  Citizens’  Family  Welfare 

space  3  columns  by  45  lines,  all  type,  afl'ertisement  on  Sunday,  Dec.  2  Committee.”  .•\nd  the  “event”  is  a  holi- 
had  10  display  lines,  each  beginning  op«"yfl=  ^  Sale  Without  Precedent,  ^ay  sale  for  “those  who  must  make  a 
LET’S— LET’S  see  all  the  Glorious  a  Superlative  fg^.  dollars  go  a  long,  long  way.”  Four 

Christmas  windows  and  LET’S  have  PERSIAN  RUGS  unusually  large  of  the  five  pages  of  actual  offerings 
the  time  of  our  lives  at  Bloomingdale’s.  headed  “Winter  Necessities  at 

JJjJr’sixVm,'”"  afi)."  Th^or^'S  ha, 

A  wILmaTcr  D,  bee"  "oted  in  these  columns,  has  been  piERTRUDE  STEIN  AFFECTS 

Fridar^roinin^'^rf/v  in  V.  K  f-T"  successful  in  selling  fine  rugs  at  high  O  THE  COPY-WRITER  AND 
SlinT  pricaj^igh  for  depar,n,m  store  «n-  THE  DES1_GNER._A  Sylum.  full 

^  .hr  sa^r  1  - 

score  of  items  pictured  were  toys.  mentions  the  famous  reproduction  , 

^  I  a  of  an  Arbadil  Mosque  Persian  rug  : 
cf.u  the  new  _  nameplate  ^-orth  $17,500.  “No  less  an  attempt  at  , 

c  H  ,  f'  name  set  vertical  on  the  perfection  has  gone  into  the  making  of  ' 

W  our  furniture  and  our  selection  of  gifts  i 

for  the  announcement  that  the  toy  fair  (^^m  all  over  the  world,  even  to  ash  , 


.INDIANAPOLIS 


4.u-a  _  4.  au  4«ri.  r  •  «»ur  lunmurc  ciiiu  uui  >cicviiuii  ui 

R  m  ^ri  all  over  the  world,  even  to  ash 

PttP  ru  -1®  fays  at  $1.”  Then  come  10  paragraphs 

fnrm'n  '  u  ',1 On  different  lines  with  a  high  and  low 
Rjrmances  each  day  a  11:00  2:30  and  jee  item  in  each-for  instance:  An- 
4  JO  .  .  .  a  different  play  each  perform-  ^  $20:  chairs.  $230  and 

,  .  c  j  j  $12.50:  desks,  $3,000  and  $45:  screens. 


DIANAPOLISi 


At  the  top  of  a  Sunday  spread  $1,650  and  $35. 

Stern  s  combines  holiday  spirit  and  *  *  * 

commercialism  thus:  “even  the  stern  INSTALMENT  SELLING  IS  IN- 
necessities  are  niceties  from  Stern’s!  1  CREASING.  October  is  normally 
This  seems  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  the  biggest  month  in  the  year  for  the 
state  our  stand  on  Christmas.  We’d  Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New'  York, 
be  pretty  silly  not  to  admit  right  off  but  this  November  seems  likely  to  have 
we’re  in  business  to  sell  gifts.  But  if  had  a  larger  volume  than  October.  In 
that  were  all — it  wouldn’t  be  much!  Chicago  Mandel  Brothers  have  had 
Just  to  sell  things  at  a  price — that’s  no  more  than  5,000  deferred  payment  ac- 
fun.  But  to  have  finer,  brighter,  fresher  counts  opened  in  the  last  year, 
things  that  make  folks  say  when  they  Gimbels,  New  York,  is  advertising  for 


economical 


Lively ... 

.Add  it  up.  Don't  most  of 
us  give  more  time  to  our 
daily  newspapers  than  to 
other  forms  of  reading  ? 
Then  isn't  it  fair  toassume 
that  an  alert  and  colorful 
morning  newspaper  will 
give  a  lift  to  your  ideas 
and  conversation  ? 

NEW  YORK 

Hetalb  STribunt 


Largest 

Family 

Coverage 

on  the  Coast 


Los  Angeles  Times 
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NEWS  MEN  IN  HIGH  PAY 
CLASS,  SAYS  A.  N.  P.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

men  range  from  an  average  of  87  cents 
ptr  hour  in  cities  of  under  25,000  popu¬ 
lation  to  $1.79  per  hour  in  cities  of 
more  than  750,000  population.  The 
»eeklv  range  is  computed  as  $38.65  to 
f3.22. 

Reporters,  numbering  6,903,  show 
average  hourly  earnings  of  94  cents — 
539.19  per  average  week  of  41.73  hours. 
The  range  on  reporters’  hourly  rates  is 
trom  an  average  of  60  cents  per  hour 
on  papers  of  less  than  5,000  circulation, 
to  $1.23  per  hour  on  papers  of  more 
than  100,000  circulation.  The  weekly 
range  is  $24.76  to  $50.45.  On  popula- 
uon  groupings,  reporters  range  from 
an  average  of  63  cents  per  hour  in 
cities  of  less  than  25,000  population  to 
$1.31  per  hour  in  cities  of  750,000  or 
more  population.  The  weekly  range  js 
irotn  $27.34  to  $52.74. 

Photographers,  numbering  700,  show 
average  hourly  earnings  of  96  cents, 
or  $39.92  per  average  week  of  41.38 
hours.  The  range  is  from  an  average 
of  iS  cents  per  hour  on  papers  of  less 
than  5.000  circulation  to  $1.06  per  hour 
in  papers  of  more  than  100,000  circu¬ 
lation.  The  weekly  range  is  $37.50  to 
$43.36.  On  population  groupings,  photo¬ 
graphers  range  from  an  average  of  82 
cents  per  hour  in  cities  of  less  than 
15, OW  to  $1.09  per  hour  in  cities  of 
150,000  population  or  more.  The  weekly 
range  is  calculated  as  from  $36.58  to 
$43.98. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  of  the  A.N.P.A., 
at  the  request  of  the  Code  Authority 
compares  the  findings  of  this  survey 
with  those  of  the  first  A.N,P.A.  survey 
made  late  in  1933,  the  survey  of  the 
.hnerican  Newspaper  Guild  made  in 
.\pril,  1934,  and  those  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  survey  made  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

The  latest  survey  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
covers  17,772  news  department  workers 
employed  on  771  daily  newspapers.  Its 
first  survey  covered  15,552  news  de¬ 
partment  workers  on  854  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

The  guild  survey,  results  of  which 
were  digested  and  summarized  by  the 
XRA  division  of  research  and  planning, 
covered  2,352  news  department  workers 
on  158  daily  newspapers.  It  was  com¬ 
pleted  Sept.  12. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  survey  covered  1,500  new  depart¬ 
ment  workers  employed  on  31  news¬ 
papers  and  was  completed  Nov.  12. 

“A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Labor 
Bureau  survey  of  ‘sample’  newspapers 
'  it  how  closely  it  corroborates  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  second  A.N.P.A.  survey 
concerning  average  hourly  and  weekly 
earnings,"  the  -A.N.P.A.  report  com- 
Mts.  “Both  show  average  earnings 
from  25  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  higher 
than  the  findings  of  the  guild-NRA 
survey.  The  latter  designates  it  as 
’significant’  that  83  per  cent  of  the  news 
(ie^rtment  workers  replying  to  the 
questionnaire  received  less  than  $50  per 
week.  The  Labor  Bureau  survey 
shows  72.2  per  cent,  and  the  second 
AX.P.A.  survey  shows  but  70.5  per 
cent  of  news  department  workers  re¬ 
ceiving  a  salary  of  less  than  $50  per 
week. 

“The  second  .A.N.P..A.  survey,  for 
^  reason  that  the  guild-NR.A  survey 
introduced  a  comparison  with  mech- 
Mkal  department  wage  rates,  presents 
statistics. .  .showing  that  99.47  per  cent 
of  composing  room  employes  of  daily 
newspapers  earn  less  than  $50  per  week 
jnd  that  25.27  per  cent  earn  less  than 
“2  per  week.” 

The  fact  that  the  second  .A.N.P..A. 
Jncey,  covering  83  less  newspapers 
®an  the  first  survey,  lists  2,250  more 
nws  department  workers,  is  taken  by 
A.N.P.A.  as  a  surface  indication 
'  a  pronounced  increase  in  employ- 
^nt.  It  is  stated  that  time  was  avail- 

l^fore  Dec.  5  for  the  complete 
^lysis  necessary  to  determine  the  per- 
emtage  of  actual  increase  in  employ- 
Kfllt. 


More  than  one-third  of  the  workers 
listed  in  the  A.N.P.A.  survey,  6,378,  W Wm  •  T  ■ 

are  employed  by  newspapers  published  ■  I  ^  A  ^  |  B 

in  cities  of  750,000  or  more  population.  JLV  W  J  JL 
The  next  largest  group,  4,360,  or  24.53 

per  cent,  are  employed  in  cities  of  ^  For  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  Readers  ^ 

.50.000  to  250,000.  The  third  largest  neeuen 

group,  3,076,  or  17.31  per  cent,  is  em- 

ployed  in  cities  of  250,000  to  500,000  - 

population.  The  A.N.P.A.  received  re-  TT-II^ 

plies  from  771  of  the  1,914  newspapers 
to  which  it  sent  questionnaires,  getting 

a  100  per  cent  response  from  the  67  ♦P - 

newspapers  of  more  than  100,000  cir-  PER  INSERTION 

dilation.  FIFTY-TWO  TIMES 

From  newspapers  in  the  a  YFAR 

to  100,000  circulation  class,  it  re- 

ceived  27  out  of  34,  for  a  percentage  - 

of  79.41.  Newspapers  of  50,000  to  CllDDing  Borcaiis 

75,000  circulation  gave  33  out  of  41  v,uypiog  ourcaiu 

replies,  or  80.49  per  cent;  those  in  the  I  TECHNICAL  MAGAZINE  CLIPPINGS 
25,000-50,000  class  returned  112  replies  w  j  j  i-  u-,  u 

from  134  mailings,  or  83.58  per  cent; 

in  the  10,000-25,WO  class,  returns  were  some  2,ooo 

198  out  of  264,  or  75  per  cent;  in  the  Profession  m 

5,000-10,000  group  164  answers  came  menca. 

back  from  373  questionnaires,  or  43.97  AMERICAN  TRADE  PRESS  CUppini  Bureau 

per  cent.  In  the  group  having  less  ,35  West  23d  Street  New  York  City 

than  5,000  circulation,  170  answers  were 

received  from  1,001  questionnaires,  for  Svndlcatew 

a  percentage  of  16.98.  ay  oicaiea _ 

Considerable  space  in  the  68  pages  of  /\i  1  n  i-  1 1  n  i.  . 

typewritten  matter  is  devoted  to  a  de-  The  Old  Reliable  Reu^ous  Feature 

tailed  comparison  of  the  several  SUr-  Tke  saila  Sunday  Scbool  Lesson,  ones  a 

veys  mentioned  above,  in  keeping  with  twenty-avs 

the  avowed  purpose  of  the  report  to  Mors  than  a  Hundred  Editors  ol  big  and 
collate  available  facts.  The  general  “*Mort‘^ajS“i5SSt?“SiiS»“8unday  senooi 

result  of  the  comparison  is  the  demon-  momb»  are  its  special  eonitltueney;  and  tbs 

.  .1.  .  .u  J  \  XT  n  \  general  reader  likes  It,  too. 

stration  that  the  second  A.N.P.A.  SUr-  ELLIS  SEKVICE.  Swarthaers.  Pa. 

vey  and  the  independent  survey  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  agree  in 

general  with  each  other,  and  disagree  NEW  POST  FOR  BERNSTEIN 

with  the  guild-NR.A  report.  The  latter,  Cyrus  Bernstein,  associate  editor  in 

it  is  hinted,  suffers  statistically  because  charge  of  production  of  the  Furniture 
its  facts  were  obtained  from  individual  lyortd  and  the  Upholstery  &  Decora- 
cmployes  and  not  frorn  newspapers,  that  for  the  past  two  years,  has 

they  do  not  reliably  indicate  wages  or  resigned  from  the  Towse  Publishing 
hours  for  a  newspaper  or  newspaper  ^  New  York,  and  has  accepted 


THIS  SPACE 

$500 

PER  INSERTION 

FIFTY-TWO  TIMES 
A  YEAR 

Clipping  Borcans 

TECHNICAL  MAGAZINE  CLIPPINGS 

We  read  and  clip  every  worthwhile  tech¬ 
nical  magazine  published  and  some  2,000 
magazines  of  every  trade  and  profession  in 
America. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  PRESS  CUpp'mi  Bureau 

e3S  West  23d  Street  New  York  City 

Syndicates 

The  Old  Rdiable  Reli^ous  Feature 

The  EUle  Sunday  School  Lesson,  ones  a 
week,  1200  words  long.  Good  lor  twenty-flve 
yean;  better  now. 

More  (ban  a  Hundred  Edlton  ol  big  and 
Uttle  papen  can  teU  ol  lu  merlu. 

More  than  twenty  mlUloo  Sunday  Sohool 
memben  are  Its  special  eonitltueney;  and  tbs 
general  reader  Ukee  It,  too. 

THE  ELLIS  SERVICE.  Swerthaere.  Pa. 

NEW  POST  FOR  BERNSTEIN 

Cyrus  Bernstein,  associate  editor  in 


sroup.  a  similar  position  with  Rosenthal  & 

Numerous  tabular  analyses  are  pre-  Smythe,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Lamp 
sented,  the  most  interesting  of  which  Buyers  Journal  and  Intimate  Apparel. 
are  shown  below: - 


Table 

No.  1-A- 

-Occupational 

Breakdown 

Per  Cent 

Average  Hours 

Average 

Average 

of 

Worked 

Hourly 

Weekly 

Group 

N  umber 

Total 

Per  Week 

Earnings 

Earnings 

Desk  Men  . 

5,730 

32.24 

43.26 

$1.30 

$56.11 

Heporters  . 

6.903 

38.84 

41.73 

0.94 

39.19 

Photographers  . . 

700 

3.94 

41.37 

0.96 

39.92 

Artists  . 

645 

3.63 

41.02 

1.35 

55.56 

Sub  Total  . . . . 

13,978 

78.65 

42.31 

1.11 

46.92 

('ub  Reporters  . , 

968 

5.45 

41.16 

0.46 

18.63 

Clerks  . 

1,572 

8.84 

39.94 

0.63 

25.10 

C'opy,  Office  and 

Krrand  Boys 

2.254 

7.06 

38.57 

0.36 

13.90 

Sub  Total  . . . . 

3,794 

21.35 

39.54 

0.50 

19.75 

(iraiul  Total  .... 

17,772 

100.00 

41.72 

0.99 

41.12 

Table  No.  1-B — Aggregate  Weekly  Earnings 
Circulations 


Aggregate 

Weekly 

Earnings 


50,000  75,000 

to  to  Over 

75,000  100,000  100,000 


Circulation  Builders 
Expand  Your  Circulation  Now 

while  business  is  depressed.  One  must  sow  beforehand 
to  reap  in  the  future. 

We  are  newspaper  “doctors”  of  long  experience.  W  e 
are  builders  of  good  will  and  promoters  of  prosperity. 
Consult  the  “world’s  record  circulation  builders” — 

HUDSON  De  PRIEST  &  ASSOCIATES 
246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Employment 

The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 
of  the 

INTERNATIONAL  CIRCULATION 
MANAGERS  ASSOCIATION 
Cao  supply  you  with  oompetent  dreulailoa 
men  of  oapaelty  and  ability  capable  to  take 
entire  obarge  ol  your  department  or  to  dD 
Important  poets  In  the  department. 

Addiesi  the  Seeretary-Tieaauier  pleaas. 
Mr.  ciarenee  Eyeler,  care  Star  Building. 
Peona,  111. 


Travel  Bureau 

**The  Direct  To  You**  Seri^ice 

SEE  SYD  CLARKE 

(Travel  Expert) 

FIRST 

Internationnl  Service 
76*  Rue  dee  Petite^Champs 
PARIS 

Cable  Addreaat  Ricantalir  Paris 

LINOGRAPH  CO.  DROPS 
BLUE  EACU-E 

Printing  Equipment  Code  Promotes 
Monopoly,  la  Charge,  Through 
Drastic  Rules  on  Install¬ 
ment  Payments 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chic-ack),  Dec.  6 — C.  E.  Murray,  of 
Linograph  Corporation,  Davenport,  la., 
announced  today  his  firm  had  returned 
its  Blue  Eagle  to  NRA,  charging  that 
the  Printing  Equipment  Industry  and 
Trade  Code  fostered  monopoly  and 
threatened  small  country  newspapers 
with  destruction.  Murray  wrote  to 
NRA  as  follows; 

“The  Printing  Equipment  Industry 
and  Trade  Code  provides  for  a  drastic 
shortening  of  the  instalment  payment 
period  and  a  consequent  increase  in 
monthly  payments.  This  operates 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  coun¬ 
try  newspapers  and  small  printing 
establishments. 

“Monthly  instalment  payments  have 


Occupation  Karninns  5.000  10.000  25,000  50,000  75,000  100,000  100,000  *‘\Ionthlv  instalment  oavments  have 

Desk  Men  . $321,519  $8,163  $17,459  $41,987  $45,029  $19,967  $26,742  $162,169  J 

Reporters  .  270,539  7,082  16,470  35,154  38,812  15,920  19,111  137,988  raiSCQ  to  a  point  Where  OUr  CUS 

Photographers  .  27,940  75  126  1,319  2,389  2,082  2,132  19,814  tomers  can  110  longer  afford  to  buy  our 

.\rtists  . . . _. .  _  .29  ......  1.029  _  1.924  1,356  2.801  28,693  equipment.  We  present  the  facts  to 


19,814  tomers  can  no  longer  afford  to  buy  our 


Sub  Total  .... 

. .  $655,833 

$15,349 

$34,056 

$79,491 

$88,156 

$39,326 

$50,787 

$348,666 

Per  Cent  . 

100% 

2.34%, 

5.19% 

12.12% 

13.44%, 

6.00%, 

7.74%, 

53.16%, 

Cub  Reporters  . . 

..  $18,036 

$838 

$1,179 

$2,978 

$2,524 

4.375 

$1,621 

$1,740 

$7,153 

Clerks  . 

. .  39,452 

1,166 

1,278 

2,663 

1,726 

2,040 

26,201 

Copy  Boys,  etc... 
Sub  Total  .... 

..  17,426 

302 

202 

932 

1,810 

1,114 

1,390 

11,671 

..  $74,915 

$2,307 

$2,660 

$6,575 

8.78% 

$8,710 

$4,462 

$5,171 

$45,026 

Per  Cent  . 

100% 

3.08% 

.t  s  ^ 

11.63%, 

5.96% 

6.90%, 

60.10%, 

Grand  Total  .... 

..  $730,749 

$17,657 

$35,717 

$86,066 

$96,867 

$43,789 

$55,959  $393,692 

Per  Cent  . 

100% 

2.41% 

5.02% 

11.78% 

13.26% 

5.99% 

7.66%, 

53.88% 

Note — Cents  are  omitted  for  space  reasons  from  above  table. 


you  SO  that  you  may  be  fully  informed 
as  to  the  determined  effort  which  we 
have  made  to  retain  competition  in  the 
typesetting  machine  field ;  to  prevent 
this  market  from  becoming  a  complete 
monopoly,  with  the  publishers  and  other 
buyers  of  this  class  of  equipment  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  the  terms  of  a 


Table  No.  2 — ^Xews  Department  Workers  by  Occupational  Breakdown,  Showing  Distribution  code  which,  in  OUr  judgment,  promotes 
by  Circulation  of  Newspapers  mnnnnolv  ” 

Circulations  monopoly.  _ 

Under  5,000-  10.000-  25.000^  50,000-  75,000-  Over  ’  CONFERENCE  ON  CRIME 

Occupation  .Number  5,000  10.000  25.000  50.000  75,000  100.000  100,000  (Special  <o  Editor  &  Publisher) 

)Mk  Men  .  5,730  235  458  945  909  402  494  2,287  Washimtov  D  C  Dec  5— Grove 

leporters  .  6,903  286  700  1.249  1.033  434  466  2,735  •'i’Hl.NOTON,  U-  L-.,  UeC.  3  Urovc 

’hotographers  .  700  2  4  40  79  59  59  457  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo  Blade, ^  ana 

.  *  .  ■*^8  president,  .American  Society  of  News- 

Total  .  13,978  524  1.162  2.256  2.073  930  1.076  5.957  naner  Editors  has  been  desienated  bv 

Per  Cent  .  100%  3.75%  8.31%  16.14%  14.83%  6.65%  7.70%  42.62%  E-aiiors,  nas  Dcen  aesignaiea  oy 

ubs  .  968  65  98  190  150  88  83  294  -Attorney  General  Homer  S.  Lummings, 

lerks  .  1,572  62  6b  137  178  73  91  965  chairman  of  the  Dec.  11  session  of  the 

®py  1.254  2/  15  73  164  78  95  802  Attornev  General’s  Conference  on  Crime 

Sub  Total  .  3.794  154  179  400  492  239  269  2,061  -^tf-triie)  uenerai  s  L-Oiiierence  on  Yrime, 

Per  Cent  .  100%  4.06%  4.71%  10.54%  12.97%  6.30%.  7.09%  54.32%  "hich  Will  run  trom  Uec.  10  tO  13. 

'otal  .  17.772  678  1,341  2,656  2,565  1.169  1,345  8,018  Speakers  will  be :  Paul  Bellamy,  editor. 

Per  Cent  . .  100%  3.81%  7.55%  14.94%  14.43%  6.58%  7.57%  45.12%  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Stanley 

lEW  MODERNIZATION  FEATURE  RETURN  TO  DEVINE-TENNEY 

.A  new  feature  page  on  home  im-  The  Evening  Capital  and  Maryland  Magasiiie;  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  radio 
rovements  has  recently  been  introduced  Cazette,  .Annapolis,  Md.,  have  just  an-  commentator;  and  Carl  E.  Milliken, 
y  Paul  T.  Haagen,  Chicago  architect,  nounced  that  their  national  advertis-  secretary.  Motion  Picture  Producers 
ir  use  in  daily  newspapers.  The  page  ing  representation  is  being  returned  and  Distributors  of  .America,  Inc.  Hey- 
as  been  running  in  the  Sunday  edi-  to  the  Devine-Tenney  Corporation  as  of  \v(X)d  Broun  and  Jonathan  Eddy,  presi- 
on  of  the  South  Bettd  (Ind.)  Tribune  Dec.  1.  1934.  These  papers  were  rep-  dent  and  secretary,  American  News- 
jr  24  weeks,  with  building  advertising  resented  by  the  Devine-Tenney  Corpo-  paper  Guild,  and  James  P.  Kirby,  a 
1  the  Tribune  averaging  42  per  cent  ration  for  six  years  prior  to  last  Decern-  member  of  the  Guild,  will  be  that 
age  coverage  in  20  weeks,  according  her.  David  S.  Jenkins  is  manager  of  organization’s  representatives  at  the 
5  Mr.  Haagen.  the  Capital  and  Gazette.  conference,  Mr.  Cummings  announced. 


Circulations 

t 

Under 

5,000- 

10.000- 

25.000- 

50,000- 

75,000- 

Over 

Occupation 

.Number 

5.000 

10.000 

25.000 

50.000 

75,000 

100.000 

100,000 

Desk  Men  . 

5,730 

235 

458 

945 

909 

402 

494 

2,287 

Reporters  . 

6,903 

286 

700 

1.249 

1.033 

434 

466 

2,735 

Photographers  . . . 

700 

2 

4 

40 

79 

59 

59 

457 

Artists  . 

645 

1 

22 

35 

57 

478 

Sub  Total  .... 

..  13,978 

524 

1.162 

2.256 

2.073 

930 

1.076 

5.957 

Per  Cent  . 

100% 

3.75%, 

8.31% 

16.14% 

14.83%, 

6.6d% 

7.70% 

42.62%, 

Cubs  . 

968 

65 

98 

190 

150 

88 

83 

294 

Clerks  . 

1,572 

62 

66 

137 

178 

73 

91 

965 

Copy  Boys  . 

1.254 

27 

15 

73 

164 

78 

95 

802 

Sub  Total  .... 

3.794 

154 

179 

400 

492 

239 

269 

2,061 

Per  Cent  . 

100%, 

4.06% 

4.71% 

10.54% 

12.97% 

6.30%, 

7.09%, 

54.32% 

Total  . 

..  17.772 

678 

1,341 

2,656 

2,565 

1.169 

1,345 

8,018 

Per  Cent  . 

100% 

3.81% 

7.55% 

14.94% 

14.43% 

6.58% 

7.57% 

45.12%, 

NEW  MODERNIZATION  FEATURE 

■A  new  feature  page  on  home  im¬ 
provements  has  recently  been  introduced 
by  Paul  T.  Haagen,  Chicago  architect, 
for  use  in  daily  newspapers.  The  page 
has  been  running  in  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trihtme 
for  24  weeks,  with  building  advertising 
in  the  Tribune  averaging  42  per  cent 
page  coverage  in  20  weeks,  according 
to  Mr.  Haagen. 


RETURN  TO  DEVINE-TENNEY 

The  Evening  Capital  and  Maryland 
Cazette,  .Annapolis,  Md.,  have  just  an¬ 
nounced  that  their  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representation  is  being  returned 
to  the  Devine-Tenney  Corporation  as  of 
Dec.  1.  1934.  These  papers  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Devine-Tenney  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  six  years  prior  to  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  David  S.  Jenkins  is  manager  of 
the  Capital  and  Gazette. 
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_ Circulation _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 
RISE  IS  URGED 

Pennsylvania  Publishers  Advised  to 
Act  Before  Jan.  1  in  Higher 
Costs  and  Proposed  New 
State  Taxes 

(Stfcial  to  Kdiior  &  Pi'blisiier) 

Harrishurg,  Pa.,  Dec.  3 — W'itli  news¬ 
papers  faced  with  increased  cnst  of  op¬ 
eration  in  1935,  due  to  higher  newsprint 
prices  and  added  labor  costs,  not  to 
mention  a  variety  of  proposed  taxes, 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pul)lish- 
ers’  Association  in  a  bulletin  to  mem¬ 
bers  this  week,  recommended  that  "now 
is  the  time  to  raise  subscription  rates  in 
all  classifications.”  It  is  stated  that  this 
should  be  done  on  or  before  Jan.  1, 
ahead  of  a  levy  of  any  new  taxes. 

The  P.N.P.A.  also  advises  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  print  new  local  and  national  rate 
cards  as  of  Jan.  1,  adding  a  statement 
that  any  tax  on  advertising  which  may 
be  levied  by  the  federal  or  state  govern¬ 
ments  will  be  added  to  the  quoted  rates. 

The  bulletin  points  out  that  a  federal 
tax  of  2%  on  advertising  of  all  kinds  is 
under  consideration  in  Washington  and 
adds  that  newspaper  taxes  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  strong  possibilities  because  of 
the  huge  amount  of  money  that  must  be 
raised  to  meet  the  cost  of  operating  the 
state  government. 

The  bulletin  sets  forth  that  some 
forms  of  sales  taxes  which  will  be  sug¬ 
gested  will  provide  for  a  double  ta.x 
on  newspapers,  one  against  circulation 
revenue  and  the  other  against  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  The  newspapers  also  face  a 
5  mill  tax  as  manufacturers  inasmuch 
as  the  Democrats  have  declared  they 
will  repeal  the  tax  exemption  for  this 
amount  against  manufacturers,  News¬ 
paper  revenue  is  also  threatened  with 
a  proposed  unemployment  insurance  tax 
of  5%  of  payroll. 

The  bulletin  of  the  P,X.P.A.  shows 
that  the  best  authorities  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  world  expect  a  pickup  in  linage 
next  year,  but  it  points  out  that  this 
will  be  very  quickly  eaten  up  if  very 
many  of  the  proposed  taxes  are  enacted. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee,  with  23  publishers  present,  the 
managers  was  instructed  to  watch  all 
bills  carefully  on  behalf  of  newspaper 
readers,  advertisers  and  the  publishers. 
It  will  report  at  the  annual  convention 
in  Harrisburg,  Jan.  11-12. 

A  committee  on  Cost  Survey  headed 
by  Corbin  W.  Wyant  of  the  Daily 
Leader-Times,  Kittanning,  at  a  recent 
meeting  prepared  a  report  for  the  con¬ 
vention  to  the  effect  that  a  detailed  cost 
survey  questionnaire  was  inadvisable, 
but  will  recommend  submission  monthly 
of  a  questionnaire  relating  to  one  cost 
problem. 

A  secret  P.N.P.A.  Labor  Committee 
will  also  make  a  report  and  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  proposed  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  new  P.N.P.j\.  Labor  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  report  shows  that  40  news¬ 
papers  have  been  served  on  labor  and 
code  problems  since  July  1.  The  cen¬ 
tral  office  reported  that  it  was  prepared 
to  serve  newspapers  operating  both 
union  and  open  shop  composing  rooms. 

The  Labor  Division  is  to  be  developed 
under  the  direction  of  William  N. 
Hardy,  manager,  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  H.  R.  Corwin,  associate  manager. 


WON  TRIBUNE  CONTEST 

Ernest  A.  Grunsfeld,  Jr.,  Chicago 
architect,  won  the  $2,500  first  prize  for 
the  best  decoration  of  the  theatre  to  be 
built  as  a  part  of  the  $500,000  broad¬ 
casting  plant  for  WGN  now  being 
erected  by  the  Chicago  Tribtme  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  north  of  Tribune  Tower. 
Mr.  Grunsfeld  was  first  in  a  national 
competition,  in  which  $5,000  in  prizes 
were  won  by  34  of  the  competitors. 
Judges  of  the  contest  were  Mrs.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  wife  of  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Tribune  publisher;  Edward  S. 
Beck,  managing  editor;  W.  E.  Mac- 
farlane,  business  manager ;  Carey  Orr, 
cartoonist,  and  Holmes  Onderdonk, 
building  manager,  all  of  the  Tribune. 


FURTHER  OREGONIAN  CHANGES 

4:30  P.  M.  Sunday  Afternoon  Edition 
of  Monday  Paper  Added 

(Sfecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  3 — Further 
changes  in  personnel  and  the  addition 
of  a  4 :30  p.  m.  Sunday  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Monday  morning  paper 
marked  the  progress  of  a  general  re¬ 
organization  now  in  progress  on  the 
Morninji  Oregonian.  The  early  Mon¬ 
day  issue  matches  a  similar  early  is¬ 
sue  on  Saturday  afterncKin  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  morning  paper. 

A  departure  in  the  Sunday  paper  is 
a  summary  of  new  events  of  the  week 
under  the  headings  of  Pacific  north¬ 
west,  national  and  international  hap¬ 
penings. 

Resignations  of  four  staff  members 
was  announced :  Jeannette  Cramer, 
home  economic  editor ;  Thomas  Potwin, 
editorial  writer ;  Alexander  G.  Brown, 
police  reporter,  and  Joseph  Macqueen, 
music  critic  and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  Mr.  Brown  resigned  to  accept 
a  post  as  deputy  city  attorney.  Mr. 
Macqueen  had  been  with  the  Oregonian 
for  some  40  years  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties. 


COOKING  SCHOOL  DREW  6,500 

Approximately  6,500  women  attended 
the  eleventh  Review-Star  cooking  school 
at  Freeport  recently  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Nassau  Daily  Rezieiv  of 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.,  and  Nassau 
Daily  Star  of  Lynbrook,  newspapers 
owned  by  James  E.  Stiles.  The  lec¬ 
turer  was  Mrs.  Edna  Riggs  Crabtree 
of  the  Home  Economics  Institute,  who 
has  conducted  an  annual  cooking  school 
for  the  Daily  Review  each  year  for  the 
last  five  years.  A  freewill  offering 
taken  up  at  the  cooking  school  for  the 
benefit  of  the  newspapers’  fund  for  the 
20  Neediest  Cases  yielded  $226. 


HOST  TO  3,000  PERSONS 

Three  thousand  needy  people  were 
guests  at  the  annual  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner  sponsored  for  years  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  Bernstein’s 
Restaurant.  Mayor  -Angelo  J.  Rossi, 
Lieutenant-Governor-elect  George  J. 
Hatfield,  and  Judge  Thomas  F.  Graham 
headed  the  list  of  speakers  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  afternoon  and  evening  which 
included  acts  from  the  San  Francisco 
theatres  and  night  clubs.  The  Chron¬ 
icle’s  part  of  the  affair  was  in  charge 
of  Earl  Berkeley  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  and  Harold  Schaefer  of  the 
advertising  department. 


PICKED  ALL-AMERICAN  TEAM 

The  Nezo  York  Sun,  in  accordance 
with  its  custom,  published  its  All- 
America  football  team  for  1934,  with 
alternates  for  each  position,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Dec.  1.  As  usual,  every  man 
named  on  the  first  team  is  awarded  a 
gold  watch,  suitably  inscribed.  Silver 
medals  arc  presented  to  the  11  alter¬ 
nates.  George  Trevor,  the  Sun's  foot¬ 
ball  expert,  wrote  the  story,  approxi¬ 
mately  eight  columns,  about  the  Sun's 
All-.^imerica  team. 


HELD  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL 

The  Voungsfozi'n  (O.)  Telegram 
sponsored  a  city-wide  festival  Dec.  5 
in  connection  with  the  “official”  arrival 
of  Santa  Claus.  The  program  included 
a  parade  of  prominent  civic  and  frater¬ 
nal  organizations,  headed  by  Santa  and 
his  sleigh,  drawn  by  20  reindeer.  Aside 
from  the  usual  news  column  promotion 
on  the  stunt,  the  Telegram  also  con¬ 
ducted  a  Santa  cartoon  coloring  contest 
in  which  cash  prizes  were  awarded  daily. 


MISSING  WORDS  CONTEST 

The  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  has 
launched  a  Missing  Words  contest  with 
a  grand  prize  of  $1,000  for  the  best  set 
of  missing  words  for  the  four  weeks  of 
the  contest.  There  will  also  be  weekly 
prizes  as  follows:  First,  $200;  second, 
$100;  third,  $25  and  five  prizes  of  $5 
each.  There  will  be  24  stories,  each  of 
which  will  contain  three  missing  words. 
It  is  for  competitors  to  supply  the  lost 
or  mislaid  words. 


CHRISTMAS  APPEAL  DRIVE 


COLORING  CONTEST 


.\11  three  Buffalo  newspapers  are 
conducting  Christmas  appeals  this  year. 
The  Evening  News  renewed  its  50 
Neediest  Family  Fund,  established  for 
more  than  ten  years.  The  Courier-Ex- 
press  continued  its  annual  appeal  for 
toys  for  rehabilitation  prior  to  distribu¬ 
tion  to  poor  families.  The  Buffalo 
Times  began  a  Good  Fellows  drive  in¬ 
tended  to  raise  funds  to  provide  Christ¬ 
mas  luxuries  in  needy  homes. 


CONDUCTING  ESSAY  CONTEST 

The  Clez'cland  Neivs  is  offering  $200 
in  cash  prizes  to  members  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  classes  of  the  city's  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  for  the  best  essays 
of  150  words  or  less  giving  ten  reasons 
why  visitors  should  come  to  Cleveland 
and  pointing  out  the  city's  greatness  as 
an  industrial  center.  The  prizes  are 
offered  in  connection  w  ith  the  Cleveland 
-Advertising  Club’s  proposed  exposition 
to  attract  visitors. 


MARKS  IITH  ANNIVERSARY 

Celebrating  the  11th  anniversary  of 
the  "Razzing  the  Rapids”  page,  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  issued  a 
special  razz  edition  Dec.  2  of  66  pages. 
-Advertisements  and  cartoons  by  Ray 
M.  Barnes,  and  editorial  copy  satirizing 
local  events,  characters  and  businesses 
made  up  the  issue,  with  a  special  18 
page  razz  section- 


The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  Mickey  Mouse,  Coloring  Contest 
in  cooperation  with  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 
Co.  a  department  store  there,  which  is 
holding  a  Christmas  iiromotion,  with 
Walt  Disney’s  creation  as  the  theme. 
.A  series  of  eight  pictures  were  printed 
in  the  newspaper. 


HELD  ANNUAL  ROAD  RACES 

The  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News 
sponsored  the  28th  annual  road  races, 
a  traditional  pre-Thanksgiving  event, 
with  26  runners  in  the  junior  group  and 
17  in  the  .senior  cla.ssification,  participa¬ 
ting  for  12  prizes.  Junior  trackmen 
covered  a  2)4  mile  course,  while  seniors 
made  a  five-mile  course. 


SUNDAY  PAPERS  EXEMPT 

(liy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
C'LKvtxANi),  Dec.  5 — .A  sales  tax  on 
Sunday  newspapers  selling  for  10  cents 
and  up  a  copy  has  been  eliminated  by 
the  Ohio  state  senate.  Unless  the  lower 
house  blocks  elimination  these  papers 
will  go  untaxed. 


NEW  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Edgar  H.  Dixon  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  London  (0.) 
Press  and  London  Democrat,  succeeding 
Jerry  Neville,  resigned.  Mr.  Dixon  has 
been  with  the  commercial  printing  de¬ 
partment  of  the  company. 


BOXING  TOURNAMENT 

With  amateur  boxers  entered  from  all 
communities  in  Southern  California,  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  opened  a  three- 
day  boxing  tournament  this  week,  with 
proceeds  going  to  the  paper’s  annual 
Christmas  basket  fund.  VV’inners  will 
meet  victors  of  a  similar  tournament 
being  staged  in  northern  California  by 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 


PARADE  INTRODUCED  FEATURE 

One  of  the  most  successful  promotion 
stunts  staged  by  the  Voungstozvn  (O.) 
Vindicator  in  recent  years  was  witnessed 
Dec.  2  when  it  introduced  its  new  comic 
strip,  “.Apple  Mary”  to  the  public.  An 
automobile  float  carrying  “.Apple  Mary” 
and  her  push  cart  toured  the  principal 
thoroughfares  and  “.Apple  Mary”  handed 
out  apples  along  the  way. 

CHILDREN  CONTRIBUTE  TOYS 

The  Birmingham  News- Age-Herald 
held  its  sixth  annual  Happiness  Party 
Nov.  30.  Between  5,0<)0  and  6,000  boys 
and  girls  attended  and  brought  dolls 
and  toys  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Community  Christmas  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  given  as  Christmas  pres¬ 
ents  to  poor  children.  Between  10.000  and 
12,000  dolls  and  toys  were  received. 


7,000  SAW  PERFORMANCE 

-A  crowd  of  7,000  persons  attended 
the  night  performance  of  .Albany’s  Grand 
Opera  Festival  on  Thanksgiving  Night, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press  and  Evening  News. 


A  PUBLISHER  COMMENTS  ON 

“HOME  ECONOMICS” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 

Our  school  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  history  of  this  news¬ 
paper  and  to  say  that  we  are 
pleased  with  the  results  is  putting 
it  mildly. 

(From  an  Oklahoma  Newspaper) 

We  nuarantee  and  delUer  a  definite 
amount  of  iidditional  national  advertising 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

S47  P«h  Av«.  Nt»  yorit 
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REVISE  GRAPHIC  SECTION 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune’s 
Graphic  Section  has  been  revised  to 
include  the  drama,  music  and  movit 
Sunday  features.  The  front  page  of 
the  section  is  in  run-of-paper  three 
colors. 


HELD  CHRISTMAS  PARADE 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  presented 
its  annual  Christmas  party  Dec.  3,  fea¬ 
turing  the  arrival  of  Santa  Gaus  and  a 
downtown  parade. 
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MORE  HOLIDAY  GAINS 
SEEN  BY  PAPERS 

Reports  from  Additional  Cities  Con¬ 
firm  Last  Week’s  Survey  of 
Christmas  Advertising 
and  Sales 

Forecasts  of  increased  Christinas  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales,  published  in  these 
pages  last  week,  are  borne  out  by  ad¬ 
ditional  statements  from  newspapermen 
received  by  Editor  &  Publisher  too 
late  tor  publication  at  that  time. 

These  supplementary  statements, 
ranging  from  New  England  to  Indiana, 
report  better  business  generally.  One 
exception  is  in  West  Virginia,  where 
H.  C.  Ogden,  president  of  the  lyheeling 
Snvs  and  Intelligencer,  saw  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  change  as  compared  with 
the  Christmas  season  of  1933.  “Em¬ 
ployment  in  the  steel  and  iron  and  coal 
industries  has  not  increased  a  great  deal 
and  in  some  sections  has  fallen  off,”  he 
explained.  “However,  there  seems  to 
be  a  better  feeling.  In  other  words, 
people  saved  their  money,  paid  off  their 
debts  and  are  gradually  getting  in  bet¬ 
ter  position  to  b^uy.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  household  lines.” 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
Sew  York  limes,  replied:  "The  out¬ 
look  for  Christmas  retail  business  and 
newspaper  advertising  appears  bright. 
Cooperation  between  business  and  the 
government  has  caused  a  spirit  of  opti¬ 
mism.  Let  us  hope  this  may  be  the 
last  Christmas  of  the  depression.” 

From  Connecticut,  F.  S.  Murphy, 
business  manager  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  reported:  “No  unusual  promo¬ 
tion  plans  are  in  prospect  for  Christmas 
sales.  Merchants  reporting  better  busi¬ 
ness  in  practically  all  lines.  Most  en¬ 
couraging  is  the  increase  in  business  of 
concerns  handling  building  materials. 
Woodworking  concerns,  electrical  con¬ 
tractors,  those  dealing  in  insulation,  ma¬ 
terials,  flooring,  floor  covering,  heating 
ind  others  are  reporting  that  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  greatly  improved.” 

Two  reports  came  from  the  Middle 
West.  The  Indianapolis  News  replied: 
“Outlook  for  Christmas  retail  sales  in¬ 
crease  is  promising.  Trade  has  been 
held  back  for  a  few  weeks  on  account 
of  unusually  warm  weather,  but  now 
showing  healthy  gain  over  past  year. 
Newspaper  advertising  running  ahead 
of  last  year  and  expect  banner  Decem¬ 
ber  volume.” 

John  Cowles,  general  manager  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  stated: 
“Merchants  stressing  recovery  Christ¬ 
mas  in  pre-Christmas  advertising.  Huge 
parade  tied  up  with  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  launched  November  30.  Promo¬ 
tional  advertising  will  continue  until 
Christmas.  Merchants  expect  25  per 
cent  increase  at  least  over  last  season. 
Expecting  same  increase  local  adver¬ 
tising. 

[  “Merchants  report  strong  business 
iqrtum  past  few  days.  Business  re- 
!  ponding  to  benefit  corn-hog  payments 
of  thirty  million.  Drug  wholesalers  re¬ 
port  largest  sundry  and  gift  business 
in  years.  Iowa  farm  prices  advance. 
Com  in  1933  was  30  cents;  today,  85 
cents.  Hogs  in  1933  were  $3.35 ;  in 
1934  they  are  $6.50.  Estimated  farm 
income  for  1934  will  be  $350,000,000 
against  $306,000,000  last  year.  During 
next  six  months  Iowa  farmers  will  re¬ 
ceive  $65,000,000  in  benefit  checks.” 

- • - 
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GUILD  WALKS  OUT  ON 
WAGE  HEARING 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

young  men  residing  at  home  and  “earn¬ 
ing  while  they  are  learning”  could  af¬ 
ford  to  accept  such  wages,  he  said. 

Rogers  declared  that  such  low  mini¬ 
mum  wages  could  only  result  in  lower¬ 
ing  the  standards  of  journalism  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  asked  that  these 
minimum  wages  be  bolstered  to  a  point 
where  they  will  be  an  incentive  to  col¬ 
lege  men. 

Exception  to  Rogers’  contentions  was 
taken  by  Stanley  Walker,  city  editor  of 
the  Neio  York  Herald  Tribune,  who 
flatly  declared  that  “most  of  the  good 
men”  employed  by  newspapers,  "do  not 
go  to  journalism  schools”.  In  picking 
reporters,  he  said,  it  is  mainly  “hit  and 
miss”,  and  some  of  the  best  men  come 
up  from  the  $8  a  week  office  and  copy 
boys.  Journalism  schools  are  turning 
out  more  men  than  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  newspapers,  said  Walker. 

Walker's  views  on  “journalism 
schools”  were  seconded  by  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  editor  of  the  Cleveletui  Plain 
Dealer,  and  Code  Authority  member, 
and  by  Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  and  president  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Bellamy  declared  that  the  Plain 
Dealer’s  wage  schedule  for  news  de¬ 
partment  workers  is,  and  “should  be” 
above  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of 
the  proposed  code  amendment,  but  there 
can  be  no  higher  starting  salary  fixed 
for  graduates  of  journalism  schools. 
Such  action  only  would  cause  employers 
to  secure  their  men  elsewhere,  where 
just  as  good  material  may  be  found. 

Patterson  said  that  of  the  50  or  60 
reporters  on  the  Blade,  only  one  was 
a  graduate  of  a  journalism  school.  No 
exception  should  be  made  in  the  wages 
and  conditions  of  these  graduates  com¬ 
pared  with  other  news  department  work¬ 
ers,  he  contended. 

Hanson  explained  that  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  was  not  attempting  to  write 
wage  contracts,  nor  to  reduce  wages, 
fnit  merely  fixing  minimum  wages  and 
ma.ximum  hours.  He  replied  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  .‘Sdininistrator  as  to 
whether  the  Code  .'Vuthority  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  a  provision  prohibiting  the  low¬ 
ering  of  existing  wages,  by  asserting 
that  there  would  be  no  possible  objec¬ 
tion  to  such  a  provision. 

Asked  also  by  the  Administrator  as 
to  how  long  a  “cub  reporter”  would  be 
classed  as  a  “learner”  under  the  code, 
Hanson  replied  that  that  was  purely  a 
matter  of  the  man’s  own  ability.  If  he 
was  good,  he  shortly  would  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  if  not,  he  had  better  seek 
employment  elsewhere. 

William  N.  Hardy  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  told 
the  Administration  that  there  was  no 
“unemployment”  among  the  smaller 
newspapers  of  that  State,  and  that  the 
maximum  hours  provision  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  would  “create  an  in- 
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tolerable  condition.”  He  said  it  was 
impossible  to  regulate  hours  of  reporters. 

This  view  also  was  taken  by  R.  C. 
Snyder,  publisher  of  the  Nomalk 
(Ohio)  Reflector-Herald,  which  was 
described  as  the  “old  home  town  news- 
l)aper.”  He  said  that  reporters  are  an 
institution  in  communities  such  as  Nor¬ 
walk,  and  it  is  impracticable  to  restrict 
their  hours  of  work.  To  put  reporters 
on  a  “punch-clock  basis,”  he  declared, 
"would  make  menials  of  artisans.” 

A.  R.  Kessinger,  editor  of  the  Rome 
(N.  V.)  Sentinel,  said  that  to  restrict 
hours  for  news  department  workers 
would  reduce  employment,  since  the 
smaller  papers  could  not  afford  to 
work  on  such  schedules. 

Following  Kessinger’s  remarks,  the 
hearing  was  adjourned  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  reminder  that  the  record 
would  be  kept  ojien  until  Dec.  19. 

The  code  authority  s  recommenda¬ 
tions,  which  were  up  for  consideration, 
are : 

“Section  1 — Publishers  shall  not  work 
any  news  department  employe  for  more 
than  40  hours  per  week  in  any  city  of 
over  50,000  population ;  nor  more  than 
44  hours  per  week  in  any  city  of  be¬ 
tween  25,000  and  50,000  population ; 
nor  more  than  48  hours  per  week  in 
any  city  or  town  of  less  than  25,000 
population ;  provided  that  in  emergencies 
additional  hours  may  be  worked  if  com¬ 
pensated  by  an  equivalent  amount  of 
time  off. 

“The  provisions  of  this  Section  shall 
not  apply  to  persons  employed  in  a 
managerial  or  executive  capacity,  nor 
to  reporters  on  out-of-town  assignments, 
nor  to  correspondents  employed  in 
cities  or  towns,  other  than  the  city  or 
town  of  publication ;  provided  that  in  the 
case  of  such  correspondents,  where  a 
bureau  with  a  staff  of  two  or  more  full 
time  correspondents  is  maintained,  then 
the  provision  shall  apply.” 

“Section  2 — No  full  time  salaried 
news  department  employe,  other  than 
office  boys  and  girls  and  learners  who 
are  provided  for  in  Article  IV,  Section 
1,  shall  be  paid  less  than  $25  per  week 
in  any  city  of  over  750,000  population; 
nor  less  than  $20  per  week  in  any  city 
of  between  500,000  and  750,000  popu¬ 
lation;  nor  less  than  $18  per  week  in 
any  city  of  between  250,000  and  500,000 
population;  nor  less  than  $16  per  week 
in  any  city  of  between  50,0()0  and  250,000 
population;  nor  less  than  $14  per  week 
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in  any  city  of  between  25,000  and  50,000 
population ;  nor  less  than  $12  per  week 
in  any  city  or  town  of  less  than  25,000 
population.” 

MOORES  BUY  WEEKLY 

Charles  C.  Moore  and  his  wife  Ruth, 
graduates  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Missouri,  this 
week  purchased  the  Marfa  (Tex.)  Big 
Betid  Sentinel  and  took  possession  as 
editor  and  publisher  and  society  editor, 
respectively.  It  is  an  8-page  weekly, 
established  in  1887.  Following  his  grad¬ 
uation,  Mr.  Moore  did  newspaper  work 
in  New  York  and  then  returned  to  his 
home  in  Texas,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  oil  business. 


JOINS  HONOLULU  DAILY 

Howard  ,R.  Taylor,  news  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  left  Dec.  2 
for  Honolulu,  where  he  will  take  a  simi¬ 
lar  post  on  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


GREAT  EDITOR  GIVEN  HIS  DUES 

To  Editor  &  Plbisher:  To  judge 
by  tributes  to  the  late  Alfred  R.  Orage 
presented  in  the  memorial  number  of 
his  New  English  Weekly,  just  out,  it 
must  seem  that  we  in  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  his  eight  years’  sojourn  here,  were 
entertaining  an  archangel  unawares. 
One  whom  G.  K.  Chesterton  pro¬ 
nounces  “the  most  vigorous  and  lucid 
exponent  of  economic  philosophy  in 
our  times,  who  moreover  wrote  fine 
literature  in  the  course  of  writing  fight¬ 
ing  journalism,”  and  who  T.  S.  Eliot 
declares  “the  best  literary  critic  of  his 
time  and  the  best  editorial  writer  in 
London,”  must  have  had  uncommon 
worth.  Curious  it  should  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  those  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  here  who  proclaim  themselves 
so  eager  to  recognize  and  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  great  merits. 

No  editor,  American  or  British,  in 
my  recollection  has  fteen  so  honored  in 
death  by  his  contemporaries.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  speaks  of  Orage  as  “a 
desperado  of  genius  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  but  vulgarity,  inexhaustible  as  a 
writer  and  speaker.”  Ezra  Pound  says 
that  “in  a  40  years  war  on  evil  no 
man  stood  his  equal  in  Britain”;  Aug¬ 
ustus  Johns,  that  “his  death  is  nothing 
less  than  a  disaster  to  English  letters.” 
H.  G.  Wells,  admitting  that  he  and 
Orage  differed  about  everything,  “hopes 
that  he  liked  and  admired  me  as  much 
as  I  liked  and  admired  him.”  G.  H.  D. 
Cole  says  that  “his  notes  of  the  week 
were  the  best  intellectual  journalism 
I’ve  ever  known”;  Frank  Swinnerton, 
that  “he  did  for  the  cause  of  free  think¬ 
ing  and  free  speaking  with  style,  more 
than  any  other  journalist  of  his  time”; 
Thomas  Burke,  that  “though  unknown 
to  the  public  he  was  one  of  the  few- 
important  personalities  of  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century”:  Professor  Anthony 
M.  Ludovici  speaks  of  “his  peculiar 
claim  to  a  place  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  intelligensia  of  his  time” ; 
Llewellyn  Powys,  that  “he  combined 
the  head  of  a  man  of  science  with  the 
soul  of  a  saint.”  Herbert  Read,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  British  critics, 
declares  that  “no  better  paragraphs  in 
literary  criticism  than  Orage’s  have 
ever  been  written;  also,  “that  nowhere 
in  English  journalism  during  the  last 
25  years  have  political  notes  been  writ¬ 
ten  with  such  a  sense  of  style.”  A.  E. 
(G.  E.  Russell)  testifying  to  the 
breadth  of  Orage’s  culture  and  mental 
resources,  says  “there  was  hardly  any¬ 
thing  I  made  question  of  he  could  not 
illuminate  out  of  his  own  depths.” 

A  score  others,  novelists,  sociologists, 
writers  of  various  ages  and  degree,  bear 
witness  to  Orage’s  influence  on  their 
literary  lives,  to  his  mental  and  moral 
integrity,  to  his  rare  kindness  and  hos¬ 
pitality  to  new  ideas,  and  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  flair  for  literary  values.  Many 
of  these  date  their  own  careers  from 
The  New  Age  that  remarkable  publi¬ 
cation  he  edited  in  the  period  between 
1907  and  1920  which  furnished  not  only 
a  cradle  for  genius  but  a  forum  for  the 
most  vigorous  ana  advanced  thinking 
of  the  time.  Therein  was  Guild  Social¬ 
ism  projected  and  the  Social  Credit 
System  of  Major  Douglas  introduced. 

Orage’s  was  a  many  facetted  mind, 
^rly  in  life  he  had  explored  theosoph- 
ical  philosophies  and  though  he  did  not 
find  what  he  sought  there  his  curiosity 
about  the  eternal  problem  never  re¬ 
laxed.  _  In  the  methodology  of  Georges 
Guerdjieff  who  visited  London  in  1923 
under  the  auspices  of  P.  D.  Ouspensky 
he  scented  a  new  approach  and  was 
one  of  those  who  embraced  the  disci¬ 
plines  of  the  Chateu  Prieure  in  Fon- 
tainbleu  where  the  Guerdjieff  institute 
had  established  itself,  throwing  over  his 
old  associations  and  The  New  Age  to 
do  so.  His  defection  caused  a  stir  in 
London  journalistic  circles  and  aroused 
remonstrances,  but  Orage  held  to  the 
new  course,  acquiring  its  techniques  and 
such  knowledge  of  its  profoundities  as 
the  founder  chose  to  impart.  He  ac¬ 
companied  Guerdjieff  and  the  group  of 


disciples  to  New  York  and  served  gal¬ 
lantly  as  guide  and  expositor  through 
the  vicissitudes  which  arose  from  this 
rash  venture... When  the  company  re¬ 
turned  he  remained  to  direct  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  movement.  He  organ¬ 
ized  classes,  lectured,  debated,  gathered 
a  personal  following  and  many  stout 
friendships.  He  was  at  home  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Those  who  knew  him  best  find 
nothing  to  cavil  at  in  the  eulogies  de¬ 
voted  to  his  memory,  for  he  gave  as 
wisely  and  generously  of  his  large  in¬ 
tellectual  resources  and  perspicacious 
sympathies  in  New  York  as  he  had  in 
London.  He  was  a  great  stimulant. 
His  mysticism  was  of  the  nature  of 
sublimated  common  sense. 

Early  in  1932  Orage  returned  to 
Knuland  and  began  in  The  New  English 
\\’eekly  which  he  founded  a  crusade 
for  financial  reform  upon  Douglas  prin¬ 
ciples.  With  no  more  capital  than  suf¬ 
ficed  for  producing  the  successive  issues 
of  the  paper,  and  by  the  nature  of  its 
cause  denied  advertising  support,  with 
no  money  to  pay  contributors  and  with 
a  circulation  of  but  2,000  copies  weekly, 
he  had  by  the  logic  and  force  of  his 
advocacy  in  the  brief  period  of  24 
months  made  the  theory  of  Social 
Credit  a  subject  of  international  dis¬ 
cussion. 

He  carried  the  fight  into  the  citadel 
of  English  finance,  denounced  the  mon¬ 
opoly  of  credit  as  exercised  by  the  ban¬ 
kers  and  the  control  of  the  national 
funds  as  vested  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
Pressure  of  the  times  fomented  the  at¬ 
tack.  Its  success  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Douglas  thesis  has  be¬ 
come  a  burning  political  issue  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Canada,  has  forced  reluctant 
recognition  from  the  London  dailies, 
has  a  virile  group  of  supporters  in  the 
I'nglish  Parliament,  is  ^ing  seriously 
debated  by  De  Valera  as  a  solution  of 
Irish  financial  troubles  and  is  already 
the  gospel  of  a  small  but  growing  party- 
in  this  country  whose  organ  is  The 
New  Democracy. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  paper  was 
free  of  tradition  and  cliches,  and  be¬ 
side  the  old  group  who  renewed  their 
allegiance  there  rallied  to  Orage’s  ban¬ 
ner  young  volunteers  with  fresh  and 
vigorous  views  on  literature,  sociology 
and  the  various  arts  who  made  each 
number  vibrant  with  new  literary  forms 
and  ideas.  But  for  the  untimely  pass¬ 
ing  of  its  gifted  editor  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  The  New  English  Week¬ 
ly  would  have  gained  the  prestige  and 
power  which  The  New  Age  enjoyed  at 
the  height  of  its  prime. 

It  was  a  terrific  struggle  waged  for 
the  most  part  single-handed  and  under 
arduous  conditions.  It  is  a  pity, 
though,  that  Orage  had  to  die  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  this  chorus  of  encomiums.  If 
only  some  of  those  whom  his  death  has 
shocked  into  acknowledgment  of  the 
man’s  genius  and  gallantry  had  but 
come  forward  earlier  how  greatly  it 
would  have  heartened  the  uphill  fight 
of  his  last  year  of  life. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  however, 
editing  is  doomed  to  remain  an  anony¬ 
mous  function.  It  might  interfere  with 
the  sanctity  of  authorship  if  writers 
were  to  confide  to  the  public  the  degree 
of  their  indebtedness  to  the  editors  who 
in  so  many  cases  have  not  only  initiated 
their  works  but  supplied  subject-matter 
and  form. 

John  O’Hara  Coscrave. 

FAST  COLLEGE  JOURNALISM 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  am  sub¬ 
mitting  an  account  of  a  feat  by  the  Yale 
Daily  News,  which,  according  to  the 
Neiv  Haven  Register,  wrote  “a  new 
chapter  in  amateur  journalism.” 

I  refer  to  the  printing  of  a  post-game 
Vale-Harvard  extra  after  the  contest, 
which  reached  the  Bowl  with  the  final 
score  six  minutes  after  the  closing  whis¬ 
tle.  This  “beat”  the  only  other  extra — 
the  Register — by  some  twelve  minutes, 
reaching  the  Bowl  while  the  crowds 
were  still  filing  out. 

Consisting  of  ten  pages,  the  News  was 
run  off  in  the  regular  morning  edition 
and  three  editions  of  the  extra  were 
printed  after  the  game.  The  first  two 
carried  the  final  score,  but  not  the  play- 


by-play  of  tlie  fourth  period,  while  the 
“final”  had  a  complete  lead,  and  a  play- 
by-play  of  all  four  quarters.  All  edi¬ 
tions  carried,  among  other  things,  the 
final  score  of  the  Army-Notre  Dame 
game,  and  a  play-by-play  of  the  first 
half  of  Dartmouth-Princeton,  of  special 
interest  to  Yale  and  Harvard  fans. 

Three  thousand  copies  w-ere  printed. 
They  were  distributed  by  News  “heel¬ 
ers”  free  of  charge.  The  first  edition 
w-as  handed  out  at  the  portals  of  the 
Bowl,  the  second  on  the  trolley  cars  that 
brought  the  crowds  into  town,  and  the 
third  at  all  such  points  as  fraternity 
houses,  railroad  stations,  central  street 
corners,  dining  halls,  etc. 

A  regular  flat  press  was  used  in  print¬ 
ing,  w-hile  the  story  of  the  game  was 
taken  direct  by  telephone  from  the  press 
box.  Speed  in  putting  it  out  w'as 
prompted,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that  no 
scores  were  registered  late  in  the  game. 
The  papers  were  rushed  to  the  Bowl  in 
automobiles  equipped  with  special  police 
passes. 

Richard  A.  Moore, 
Managing  Editor,  1936  Board. 


VAN  AND  A  70  YEARS  OLD 

Carr  V.  V’an  Anda,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  ob¬ 
served  his  seventieth  birthday  Dec.  1  at 
his  home,  1,170  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  Mr.  V’^an  Anda  w-as  managing 
editor  of  the  Times  from  1904  to  1932, 
when  he  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 
Since  his  retirement  Mr.  Van  Anda 
has  continued  his  lifelong  interest  in 
current  events,  keeping  in  touch  not 
only  with  the  day’s  developments  of  the 
terrestrial  sphere,  but  also  with  the 
latest  cosmic,  mathematical  and  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  and  theories,  to  which 
he  has  devoted  special  attention  through¬ 
out  his  career. 


‘LOST’  ADVERTISEMENT 
RESTORED  $10  BILL  | 

Cincinnati  Woman  Took  Time  by  | 
Forelock  and  Used  Classified  Col¬ 
umns — Neighbor  Returned 
Money 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Cincinnati,  Dec.  3 — A  true  story  oi 
the  service  performed  by  the  classititd 
columns  of  daily  newspapers  was  tolc 
recently  by  Alfred  Segal,  veteran  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  about  two 
Cincinnati  women.  Each  was  madt 
happy  by  the  use  of  a  two-line  adver¬ 
tisement  ;  one  because  her  mind  was 
relieved  and  the  other  because  slie  hac 
restored  to  her  a  sum  of  money  whid 
she  could  ill  have  afforded  to  lose. 

It  all  concerned  a  $10  bill,  which  was 
virtually  all  that  Mrs.  A.  had  bees 
allotted  by  her  husband  for  the  family 
larder  and  necessaries  of  life  for  t^ 
coming  week.  Mrs.  A.  had  gone  to  the 
family  butcher  in  the  morning  and  when 
she  came  to  pay,  found  her  money  gone. 

All  day  the  little  green  wad  of  paper 
w-as  kicked  around  in  the  sawdust  of  the 
butcher  shop,  but  in  the  meantime  Mn. 
A.  had  inserted  an  ad  in  the  Post. 

Toward  evening  Mrs.  B.  a  neighbor, 
but  unacquainted  with  Mrs.  A.,  had 
gone  to  the  same  store  and  by  chana 
her  sharp  eyes  had  detected  the  grimy 
bit  of  green  as  she  waited  to  have  htr 
order  filled.  Picking  it  up  and  smooth¬ 
ing  the  wad,  it  developed  into  a  $10  bil 
Mrs.  B.  was  an  honest  (ierraan 
woman  whose  conscience  troubled  he. 
She  felt  sure  some  one  was  in  distress 
over  the  loss  of  such  a  sum.  The  next 
morning  her  son  saw-  the  Post  ad. 

There  was  an  exchange  of  calls  and 
Mrs.  A.  identilie<l  herself  as  the  owne. 
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uring  depths  of  halftones  and  for  gauging  brass  matrices  for  automatic 
type  setting  machines  .  .  .  Write  for  illustrated  circular. 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 

138th  STREET  &  EAST  RIVER 
EW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc.  I!' 
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DAILY  WINS  TWO  SUITS 


TRANSCRIPT  MAN  DEAD 


Georgia  Appeals  Court  Finds  For 
Atlanta  Constitution 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  won  two 
lilcl  suits  aggregating  $60,000  in  rul¬ 
ings  handed  down  recently  by  the 
Georgia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Andrews,  Atlanta  civic 
worker,  had  sued  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  for  $10,000  alleging  that  she  was 
libeled  by  having  her  picture  published 
or.  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper 
with  several  other  pictures  under  the 
caption  “City  Officials  Indicted  by 
Grand  Jury.” 

In  a  news  story  it  was  pointed  out 
that  Mrs.  Andrews  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Wakefield  had  been  indicted  jointly  for 
a  misdemeanor  in  connecticn  with  al¬ 
leged  libelous  publications  concerning 
Solicitor  General  John  A.  Boykin  of 
the  Fulton  superior  court.  Mrs.  An¬ 
drews  admitted  this  misdemeanor  in¬ 
dictment  but  contended  that  the  cap- 
tit  n  over  her  picture  gave  the  inference 
that  she  was  indicted  for  a  crime  in¬ 
volving  moral  turpitude. 

“The  newspai^r  article,  when  con¬ 
strued  in  its  entirety,  cannot  be  said  to 
be  in  any  manner  libelous,  and  the  trial 
judge  erred  in  overruling  the  general 
demurrer  to  the  petition,”  the  court  of 
appeals  held. 

In  the  other  case  J.  E.  Leathers  had 
sued  the  Constitution  f(  r  $50,000,  al¬ 
leging  that  he  had  been  libeled  by  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  story  under  the  headline, 
“Five  Members  of  Two  Families 
Jailed  in  War  on  Bandits,”  in  which 
reference  was  made  to  “the  Chestnut 
street  Leathers  and  the  Griffin  street 
Spratlins.”  He  claimed  that  he  was 
a  member  of  a  Leathers  family  that 
lived  on  Chestnut  street  but  was  in 
no  way  related  to  or  connected  with 
the  family  inv(  Ivcd  in  the  police 
charges. 

The  court  of  appeals  ruled  that  the 
plaintiff  had  to  show  some  direct  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  story  to  himself  before 
he  could  recover  under  the  libel  laws. 

JEAN  DUPUY  HERE 

Jean  Dupuy,  part  owner  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper  Le  Petit  Parisian 
of  Paris,  arrived  in  New  York  Nov. 
29,  to  study  advertising  methods  in  the 
United  States.  He  said  he  wanted  to 
learn  how  Americans  made  “such  a 
go  of  advertising.”  “Our  newspaper,” 
he  said,  “has  a  circulation  of  1,850,000 
daily,  yet  advertising  in  the  United 
States  is  more  fruitful  here  than  on 
our  newspaper,  or  any  other  in  Europe 
as  far  as  I  know.”  Mr.  Dupuy’s  wife, 
the  former  Dorothy  Spreckels,  accom¬ 
panied  him. 

PRINTED  SWATCH  COPY 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  in¬ 
cluded  three  swatch  ads  for  Mandel 
Brothers  as  a  part  of  its  four-page  ad¬ 
vertising  section  Dec.  2.  Two  swatches 
were  on  the  first  page  of  the  section, 
one  featuring  silk  satin  gowns  and  slips, 
the  other  men’s  shirt  material.  On  the 
back  {»ge  was  a  red  square  of  kidskin, 
advertising  house  slippers.  The  swatch 
advertising  appeared  only  in  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  city  and  suburban  delivered  cir¬ 
culation. 


Frank  A.  Clark,  Boston,  Was  Oldest 
Employe  on  Paper 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Boston,  Dec.  4— Frank  -Augustus 
Clark,  who  up  to  the  time  of  his  re¬ 
tirement  three  years  ago  was  the  old¬ 
est  member  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
staff,  died  last  night  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five  years. 

Mr.  Clark  was  a  native  of  Boston, 
where  he  was  born  June  30,  1849.  He 
was  the  son  of  .\ugustus  Clark,  who 
was  a  native  of  Rochester,  N.  H.  Mr. 
Clark  attended  the  old  Brimmer  School 
and  when  he  finished  at  that  school 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Transcript 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  He  first 
was  employed  in  the  distribution  of 
papers,  and  was  always  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  handled  the  issues  announc¬ 
ing  the  surrender  of  General  Lee.  Mr. 
Clark  soon  became  identified  with  the 
mailing  department  of  the  Transcript 
and  he  became  the  head,  succeeding 
Mr.  Whitney.  For  eighteen  years  Mr. 
Clark  added  to  his  other  duties  that 
of  writing  the  bulletins. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Clark  was  seized 
with  a  shock  and  this  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  his  retirement  from  ac¬ 
tive  life.  A  year  ago  he  became  more 
seriously  ill  and  since  then  he  had  been 
confined  to  his  room. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Franklin 
Typographical  Society,  having  joined  as 
far  back  as  1874,  so  that  he  had  been 
a  member  for  a  full  si.xty  years.  He 
also  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Landmark  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  of 
Charlestown. 


SUES  OVER  WHISKY  AD 

Ely  Culbertson,  bridge  expert,  filed 
suit  Dec.  3,  in  New  York,  asking  $150,- 
000  for  use  of  his  name  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment  and  $150,000  additional  for  libel. 
The  case  was  based  cn  an  advertisement 
in  a  theater  program  which  in  light 
vein  charged  “foul  play  at  the  English- 
American  contract  bridge  matches”  in 
that  Cutty  Sark  Scotch  whisky  was  set 
on  a  butfet  in  view  of  the  .\mcrican 
team,  whose  play  was  consequently 
“hurried  and  harried.”  The  suit  named 
the  New  \ork  Theater  Program  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  Buckingham  Corpora¬ 
tion,  .\merican  agent  for  Cutty  Sark 
whisky.  The  petition  charged  that  the 
copy  had  the  appearance  of  an  indorse¬ 
ment. 


Situations  Wanted 


KILLED  IN  PLANE  CRASH 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Richmond,  Ind.,  Dec.  5 — Evelyn 
Mendenhall,  24  years  old,  member  of 
the  staff  of  Richmond  Palladium  for 
about  one  year  was  killed  tonight  when 
a  plane  in  which  she  was  a  passenger 
crashed  and  burned  at  the  edge  of  Rich¬ 
mond  airport.  Her  father.  Dr.  Arthur 
M.  Mendenhall  of*Indianapolis,  and  Dr. 
John  W.  Carmack  of  Indianapolis  also 
were  killed.  Miss  Mendenhall  was 
graduated  from  the  journalism  school 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1932. 

Special  Feature 

TwO'Inch  Shelf  of  Bookfi.  Inexpensive 
daily  column.  A  literary  classic  con¬ 
densed  each  week.  Send  for  free  week. 
Cleveland  Syndicate.  10609  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland,  O. 


ETHRIDGE  TO  RICHMOND 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  5— Mark 
Ethridge  has  resigned  as  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  IVashington  Post,  and 
next  week  will  become  general  manager, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispalch.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Washington,  one  year 
ago,  Mr.  Ethridge  had  been  managing 
editor  and  associate  editor  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph,  and  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Sun. 


WESTCHESTER  GUILD  UNIT 

The  Westchester  County  Newspaper 
Guild  was  organized  in  Yonkers,  Dec. 
2,  at  a  meeting  attended  by  50  delegates 
from  six  newspapers.  Temporary  offi¬ 
cers  are :  Miss  Dorothy  K.  Loeb, 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman,  president; 
Raymond  Barnett,  Mount  Vernon 
Argus,  vice-president,  and  Miss  Maude 
Jacobsen,  Argus,  secretary. 


Help  Wanted 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (CaBh  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .$•  per  line 

3  Timee  —  .4<  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .M  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

Brokers 

Buying,  Helling,  Merging  of  newspapers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  No  listing  charge. 
Len  Felghner,  Pythian  Building,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Mich.,  or  J.  W.  Mapoles,  Murphy’s 
Hotel,  Richmond.  Va. 

For  Paclflc  Coast  Daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  write  M.  C.  Moore,  News- 
paper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. _ 

Safe  and  ProAtable  Investment  is  a  news¬ 
paper  with  proper  field  equipment,  man¬ 
agement.  Now  available,  large  evening 
paper  with  fertile  field,  splendid  equip¬ 
ment,  but  in  need  of  better  management. 
J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 

Insurance 

Build  Circulation  that  sticks  with  News¬ 
paper  Accident  Insurance  policies.  Write 
Jim  G.  Ferguson.  Newspaper  Accident 
Division,  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Circulation  Promotion 

Promotion,  to  bring  “better  times.’’  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  &  Associates,  world’s  record 
circulation  builders.  246  6th  Ave.,  N.T.C. 

Newspaperdom’sLeadlngClrculatlonBuilders 

Morrison  Flan 

"The  Plan  that  Pays  and  Proves  It" 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company, 
Royal  Union  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Better  Daily  Newspapers  In  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlowe  Plan  circulation-build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  definite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  in¬ 
crease,  regardless  of  business  conditions  in 
your  field,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 

Successfully  Proven  Circulation  Service 
for  Weekly  Newspapers 
The  Carrier-Service-Charge-System  plan  Is 
a  modernized  and  unusual  plan  that  is 
now  in  operation  on  the  best  weekly  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  U.  S.,  adaptable  to  either 
"all-pald’’  or  •’all-free"  types  of  weeklies. 
Very  successful  experience  in  semi-metro, 
polltan  centers.  Installation  costs  are 
self-liquidating.  Details  of  plan  and  ref¬ 
erences  on  request.  The  Jno.  E.  Foster 
Organization,  728  West  65th  St.,  Chicago, 
III. 


Advertising  Solicitor  wanted  to  handle 
retail  accounts  on  progressive  newspaper. 
A-960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Executive 

Frank  B,  Flaherty 

Formerly  Publisher  and  General  Manager 
the  New  York  Herald  and  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Business  Director  the  Paris 
Herald. 

Thirty  years’  experience  on  New  York 
City  newspapers,  serving  from  office  boy 
to  Publisher.  Was  considered  an  expert 
In  circulation  and  delivery.  Have  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  working  routine  of  ail 
departments,  Editorial,  Advertising,  Me¬ 
chanical.  Am  not  looking  for  a  title,  but 
want  employment  where  my  experience 
should  Justify  the  consideration  of  a  news¬ 
paper  or  publication  that  needs  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  competent,  reliable  man. 

Address  Frank  B.  Flaherty,  14207  Cherry 
Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 


Situations  Wanted 


Cuinbination  Job,  editorial  writing  pre¬ 
ferred,  wanted  about  Jan.  1  by  dependable 
man.  36,  with  12  years’  general  editorial 
experience.  Capable  of  executive  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Michigan  location  now.  Piease 
state  opportunity  offered.  A-952,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Editorial — Harvard  man,  eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience  editoriai,  feature  writing,  make¬ 
up.  wishes  connection.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  D.  Huger  Bacot,  36  Meeting  St.. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Editorial  Writer — Conservative  Republican 
editoriai  writer,  nationally  recognized,  in¬ 
vites  correspondence  with  publishers. 
A-948,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Kditorial — Young,  experienced  on  rewrite, 
straight  reporting,  features,  sports,  make¬ 
up;  anywhere.  .V-956,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Editorial — Former  Scrlpps-Howard  writer- 
columnist,  now  editor  of  a  weekly,  wants 
improved  chance  on  daily;  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  .\-954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Kditorial — Competent  news  and  editorial 
executive  seeks  position  in  South,  prefer¬ 
ably  Florida;  highest  references  for  pro¬ 
ducing  results.  .Address  A-951,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Managing  Editor,  news  editor,  37.  Excel¬ 
lent  record.  15  years  chain  and  indepen¬ 
dent  experience.  Fine  references.  A- 953, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newsltaper  Work — Comparatively  young 
man,  now  with  research  organization, 
wishes  to  return  to  publication  field.  Over 
nine  years  selling  advertising  space  and 
directing  such  on  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  Man¬ 
aged  newspaper  representative  office  six 
years.  Some  worthwhile  editorial  experi¬ 
ence.  Refer  to  Walter  Mann  &  Staff  and 
Thels  and  Simpson  Company  both  in  Gray¬ 
bar  Building,  New  York.  Horton  W.  Mal- 
linson,  Jr.,  132  —North  Elmwood,  Oak 
Park,  HI. 

Reporter,  young  woman,  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate.  some  newspaper  experience,  A-1  sten¬ 
ographer.  Now  employed  as  secretary,  but 
cannot  down  gnawing  urge  to  do  news, 
features.  Prefer  city  over  50,000,  but  de¬ 
lighted  to  go  anywhere.  A-955,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Sports  Editor,  or  reporter,  age  26,  univer¬ 
sity  graduate,  now  employed.  A-962. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Versatile  Newspaperwoman — Three  years’ 
business  and  advertising  experience.  B.J., 
plus  .\.B.  and  A.M.  in  Economics  and 
Finance.  Know  shorthand,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping.  Employed  Kentucky.  Go 
anywhere  now.  A-958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 

Engraving  Department  Equipment,  all 
standard  brands.  New  and  trade-ins.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished.  E.  T.  Sullebarger  Co., 
116  John  Street,  New  York  City, 


Advertising  Manager-Hollcitor — 14  years’ 
experience,  metropolitan  and  small  city 
fields.  Young,  energetic  and  a  producer. 
Married  A-959,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

•Advertising  Man,  age  26,  university  grad¬ 
uate,  5  years  store  and  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience,  now  employed.  A-961,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Circulator,  15  years’  experience,  at  present 
employed  by  leading  New  York  City  daily 
as  traveling  representative,  wants  position 
as  Circulation  Manager.  Four  years  in 
this  position  and  previously  four  successful 
years  N.  Y.  World.  Thoroughly  familiar 
all  branches  circulation  work,  including 
home-delivery,  boy-sales  and  promotion. 
Can  produce  record  of  many  fine  accom¬ 
plishments.  Age  34,  excellent  record  and 
highest  references  from  past  and  present 
employers.  Will  go  anywhere.  Prefer 
paper  with  about  50,000  in  competitive  field. 
Can  arrange  to  come  for  Interview  if  not 
too  distant.  A-947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager 

15-year  record  of  worthwhile  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Present  connection  put  paper  in 
first  place  with  31  per  cent  increase  in 
fifteen  months.  Modern  economical  meth¬ 
ods  assuring  maximum  results.  Greater 
opportunity  in  larger  field  only  reason 
for  change.  Interviews  solicited.  Married. 
Age  34.  A-957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Type  for  Sale 


TK.ADE  YOUR  OLD  TYPE  FOR  NEW  ”. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  some  new 
modern  faces,  type  that  will  help  build 
your  business,  write  for  our  money  saving 
deal.  Harry  Baird  Corporation,  417  “K” 
N.  State  St.,  Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

A//  negotiations  cot^idential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

BusineM  Established  In  1899 

360  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  ADS 

are  getting  more  replies  than  for  many,  many  months.  Business 
is  better  and  consequently  newspapers  are  adding  to  their  staffs 
and  moving  up  executives. 

Contact  Publishers  through  a  Classified  Ad — now  is  the  time 
to  get  ready  for  promised  business  improvement  in  1935. 

The  cooperation  of  our  Classified  Service  is  assured. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


A  CALIFORNIA  small-town  editor 
wrote  a  note  to  a  friend  in  the 
East  this  week,  saying :  "One  of  niy 
two  printers  has  quit.  I  did  not  mind 
his  going,  but  he  took  his  Linotype  with 
him.”  So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  a 
new  trick. 

«  *  * 

1  THINK  I  have  unwittingly  misrep¬ 
resented  the  attitude  of  Willard  G. 
Bleyer,  head  of  the  journalism  school 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  toward 
the  Guild  as  a  labor  union,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  do  that  good  man  an  injustice. 

I  stated  in  a  recent  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  Dr.  Bleyer  is  a  ‘‘stout 
defender  of  the  Guild  as  a  labor  union.” 
The  fact  is  that  he  believes  in  a  na¬ 
tional  professional  organization  of 
newsmen,  with  state  and  local  units,  like 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  has 
been  advocating  that  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  is  distinctly  opposed  to  a  trade 
union  of  newspapermen. 

♦  4c  * 

CH.ANCELLOR  HITLER’S  news¬ 
paper  y oelkisclie  Beobachter  and 
Dr.  Goebbels’  old  paper  Der  Angriff 
continue  to  lose  circulation,  the  latter 
having  dropped  from  100,000  to  67,000, 
and  the  Nazi  propaganda  officials  are 
raging.  The  ungrateful  people  are  not 
properly  patronizing  the  organs  of  the 
most  high,  and  the  outrageous  truth  is 
that  the  Berliner  Morgeupost  has  topped 
the  circulation  of  the  Hitler  sheet,  “still 
run  according  to  the  traditions  of  its 
Jewish  founders,  the  Ullsteins,”  though 
that  famed  firm  of  publishers  was  lit¬ 
erally  chased  out  of  Germany  by  the 
Nazis.  So  a  dictator  can’t  make  ’em 
read,  eh? 

*  ♦  ♦ 

A  FOOTBALL  team  called  the  “Red 
Peppers,”  organized  by  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  cleaned  up  $5,000  on 
the  season’s  games,  to  which  the  news¬ 
paper  added  $5,000,  and  the  fund  was 
given  to  the  public  school  system  to  buy 
hot  lunches  for  children  who  come  from 
families  on  relief.  This  newspaper  also 
conducts  a  school  milk  fund,  and  a  fund 
to  buy  spectacles  for  needy  children 
and  a  fund  to  maintain  an  oxygen  tent 
to  save  the  lives  of  premature  babies 
at  local  hospitals.  Editors  with  social 
vision  do  such  things.  Readers  with 
hearts,  composing  the  majority,  never 
forget. 

I '  HE  toughest  feature  of  the  Asi- 
atic  question  is  the  spelling  of  the 
names,  and  location  on  the  map,  of 
places  mentioned  in  news  cable  des¬ 
patches,”  writes  I.  H.  Schwartz,  of 
Cincinnati.  The  problem  moved  him 
to  pen  the  following: 

The  spirit  of  the  Samurai 

Moves  Nippon’s  stronc  and  loyal  sons: 

From  Honto  to  Kagouima 
And  even  unto  Saluehama. 

In  factory  and  paddy-6eld 
The  banzai  echoes  lustily. 

As  lads  embark  for  Tasbihehia 
(Or  is  it  Pebtwanlintze?) 

Jehol,  (Chosen,  Kirin,  Fengtien — 

They  fall  before  the  Emperor; 

That’s  just  a  start,  the  boys  move  on 
And  take  Chahar  and  lleilungkian. 

The  Manchu  damsels  do  their  part 
To  help  the  war  pass  pleasantly; 

And  romance  blooms  at  Tsitsihar 
While  soldiers  err  at  Hsiunghaycheng. 

But  this  is  war,  grim  and  stark — 

A  chance  shot  scares  Blagoveschensk; 

The  gals  are  told  their  charms  to  park. 
While  fighters  march  on  Nerchinslcizova. 

It  may  be  tough,  those  snows  to  roam; 

It  may  be  hard  to  leave  your  dames; 

But  heroes  are  the  scribes  at  home 
Who  edit  all  those  golblank  names. 


BELIEV’E  it  or  not.  Mr.  Ripley,  the 
Nantucket  Island  (Mass.)  Inqui¬ 
rer  and  Mirror,  is  still  printed  in  nine 
13-em  columns,  with  a  page  form  of  28 
inches  in  depth.  Opening  up  a  half 
dozen  copies,  a  fellow  could  paper  a 
room.  The  newspaper  is  now  in  its 
l()4th  volume,  and  is  one  of  the  beloved 
and  picturesque  landmarks  of  the  quaint 
isle  off  the  Massachusetts  coast.  A  few 
years  ago  Harry  B.  Turner  proposed 
to  modernize  the  form,  but  so  great  was 
the  uproar  of  protest  among  the  is¬ 
landers  that  the  publisher  decided  to 
continue  the  blanket-sheet  for  at  least 
another  century. 

*  e  ♦ 

Recently  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 
■  ran  a  full  page  of  pictures  showing 
interesting  activities  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  There  were  re¬ 
productions  of  photographs  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  boys  and  girls  making  exciting 
laboratory  tests  in  chemistry  and  biol¬ 
ogy,  working  in  the  arts  and  crafts 
classes  and  some  portraits  of  honor  stu¬ 
dents.  This  is  putting  the  camera  to 
good  use,  say  we. 

«  *  y 

Next  to  the  unhappiness  and  futil¬ 
ity  of  unemployment  comes  the 
sorry  plight  of  the  newsman  who  works 
under  uninspired  and  undistinguished 
editorship.  I  regard  it  a  deadly  thing 
to  work  for  a  dull  person  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  mainly  because  ideas 
are  our  stock  and  trade  and  to  lack 
them  is  to  lack  all.  But  thrice  blessed 
is  he  who  is  privileged  to  labor  for  a 
truly  intelligent  and  purposeful  chief. 
Newspapering  then  becomes  high  ad¬ 
venture,  to  the  romanticist  spelling 
glory’. 

Looking  backward,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  experiences  worth  while 
were  those  related  to  noble  editors.  I 
sometimes  wonder  why  it  is  that  any 
publisher  will  permit  his  newspaper  to 
blunder  along,  year  after  year,  under 
editors  who  have  long  since  recorded 
their  inability  to  inspire  and  lead  staffs 
and  who  have  nothing  in  mind  except 
a  routine  trodding  of  old,  well-worn, 
narrow  and  uphill  editorial  paths. 
Plenty  of  bright,  able,  conscientious, 
forward-looking  fellows  are  on  the  side¬ 
lines  of  American  journalism,  aching 
to  get  a  few  ^cks  in  on  newspapers 
which  sorely  need  the  ministrations  of 
firm,  youthful,  skilled  hands.  Once  I 
knew  a  publisher  who  was  fond  of  issu¬ 
ing  this  command  to  his  employes :  “Do 
something,  right  if  possible,  wrong  if 
need  be,  but  do  something!”  What  he 
demanded  was  action  and  leadership. 
And  while  usually  fair  to  old  employes 
— old  in  service  or  in  years — he  never¬ 
theless  compelled  every  executive  occa¬ 
sionally  to  move  over  and  give  young 
people  an  opportunity  to  show.  As  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  he  never  ran  stale,  largely 
because  of  intimate  associations  with 
youthful  members  of  the  staff.  He  was 
a  true  leader,  more  adventuresome  and 
sometimes  even  more  mischievous  than 
the  latest  city  room  raw  recruit.  The 
most  admirable  trait  of  that  great  pub¬ 
lisher-editor  was  that  each  man  jack 
on  the  pai»r  jolly  well  knew  that  the 
boss  had  his  eye  on  him,  was  consdow 
of  his  movements,  was  estimating  his 
worth  and  would  some  day  reward  his 
virtues  or  punish  his  crimes. 

*  *  * 

OUR  old  chief  had  a  rather  elab¬ 
orate  system  to  keep  tabs  on  his 
subordinates.  For  instance,  the  city  edi¬ 
tor^  would  mark  up  every  day’s  editions 
to  indicate  to  the  chief  who  had  written 
what.  These  marked  copies  were  not 
filed  away,  or  tabulated,  or  statisticized, 
but  were  used  by  the  chief  as  the  basis 


of  pungent,  humanistic  notes  addressed 
to  members  of  the  staff,  roasting  the 
tar  out  of  them  when  they  blundered, 
praising  them  for  strokes  of  genius,  sug¬ 
gesting  this  and  that,  and  in  general 
keeping  red  hot  the  contact  between  the 
editor  and  the  men  who  worked  for 
liim.  Well,  I  need  not  add  that  our 
staff  was  perpetually  on  its  toes,  im¬ 
mensely  liking  the  experience  no  matter 
how  sour  the  chief’s  notes  might 
sometimes  be.  Most  newsmen  would 
rather  be  on  the  pan,  than  ignored. 
Another  thing  that  the  old  chief  used 
to  do  was  to  mark  up  the  last  edition 
for  values  according  to  news  selection, 
and  general  handling,  and  hang  the 
criticized  marked  copy  up  on  the  city 
room  bulletin  board  where  all  might  in¬ 
spect  it.  Reporters,  deskmen  and  exec¬ 
utives  would  crowd  around,  eating  up 
the  old  man’s  wisdom,  as  express^  in 
pencilled  rings  and  percentage  marks. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  possessed  of  his 
exact  formula,  in  this  marking  opera¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  something  as  follows. 
m  *  * 

He  would  put  a  pencilled  ring  around 
every  news  item  in  the  paper,  and 
mark  therein  a  percentage  numeral. 
These  were  estimates  of  the  value  of  the 
respective  items,  from  the  view'point  of 
the  editor.  It  would  run  something  like 
this : 

100% — News  of  world-wide  interest, 
calculated  to  challenge  the  interest  and 
concern  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
reader  of  the  newspaper.  Naturally, 
there  were  few  100  per  cent  items, 
though  occasionally  the  chief  would  find 
them  in  the  body  of  the  make-up  and 
ask  editors  why  they  did  not  give  such 
items  top  heads.  Such  items  might  be 
a  declaration  of  war,  sudden  death  of  a 
ruler,  a  major  political  development  of 
which  every  citizen  would  be  intimate¬ 
ly  affected,  or  it  might  be  a  story  about 
the  birth  of  quintuplets,  or  the  kidnap¬ 
ing  of  the  baby  of  the  nation’s  best¬ 
loved  young  couple. 

90% — News  of  high  national  interest, 
upheavals,  contests,  spectacular  devel¬ 
opments  concerning  well-known  i)eople. 
events  which  carried  important  social, 
economic  or  political  significance,  chal¬ 
lenging  human  interest. 

80% — Run  of  the  best  news  of  the 
ordinary  day,  with  an  occasional  rating 
of  a  development  of  ordinary  import 
brought  up  by  reason  of  clever  report¬ 
ing  and  excellent  writing. 

70% — Stuff  which  would  rate  first- 
page  if  the  first  page  were  big  enough 
to  accommodate  all  the  day’s  worth¬ 
while  news.  This  w’ould  include  news 
concerning  interesting  scheduled  events 
— stuff  that  the  average  reader  wants 
but  which  requires  no  special  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  editors  and  reporters. 

60%  to  30%— Routine  matter,  judged 
for  desk  selection,  for  good  writing  and 
for  absence  of  routine  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling. 

30%  to  0 — Stuff  that  just  gets  into  the 
paper,  usually  to  clutter  and  waste 
newsprint  and  the  average  reader’s  time. 
The  chief  would  sometimes  startle  and 
dismay  the  staff  by  marking  goose  eggs 
all  over  page  one.  He  despised  routine 
items  that  only  concerned  intermediate 
stages  of  news  developments.  He  would 
justify  these  disastrous  ratings  by  say¬ 
ing:  “Well,  an  item  that  has  no  sig¬ 
nificance,  no  general  important  meaning 
to  the  average  citizen  of  this  town,  isn’t 
read,  though  you  print  it  in  lead  posi¬ 
tion  and  put  a  stud  head  over  it.  And 
items  that  are  not  generally  read  de¬ 
serve  nothing  but  a  cipher  in  my  cal¬ 
culation.” 

He  would  also  write  remarks  on 
stories,  such  as  “too  long.”  “too  short,” 

^  “not  convincing,”  “missed  the  point  in 
headline  and  first  paragraph,”  “silly,” 
i  “probably  not  true,”  “good  if  true,” 
“badly  constructed,”  “bully,”  “women 
will  read  and  enjoy,”  “why  so  sober?”, 
“should  have  been  rewritten,  with  point 
I  brought  to  the  surface,”  “dull,”  “pander- 
•  ing,”  “free  publicity,”  “corking,”  “flash 
:  of  literary  excellence,”  and  so  on.  These 
1  comments  might  wither  our  pride,  or 
t  give  us  glimpses  of  Olympian  heights, 
,  but  they  were  all  proof  that  the  good 
>  chief  was  not  asleep  at  the  switch,  and 


the  mass  effect  was  to  keep  editorial  ob-  I 
jectives  as  clear  as  traffic  lights.  You 
may  depend  on  it,  that  our  old  editor  I 
also  marked  up  news  pictures,  accord-  j 
ing  to  percentage  values,  and  some-  | 
times  would  roam  over  the  feature  j 
pages  with  his  big,  black  pencil  and  give 
the  syndicate  boys  the  benefit  of  his 
keen  criticism.  1  do  not  say  his  es¬ 
timates  were  necessarily  always  cor¬ 
rect,  and  the  staff  frequently  quarreled 
with  his  judgment,  but  we  all  certainly 
knew  who  we  were  working  for  and 
what  he  wanted.  And  that’s  a  comfort, 
not  to  be  ignored  in  any  office. 

*  *  * 

The  chief  prosecuting  officer  of  i 
F'ulton  County,  of  which  Atlanta  is  [ 
the  seat,  appears  to  have  gone  loco  on  ; 
the  subject  of  Communism.  A  few 
weeks  ago  he  initiated  a  raid  on  a  pri¬ 
vate  home  in  an  adjoining  county  and 
among  four  persons  arrested  was  one 
Nathan  Yagol,  21-year-old  graduate 
student  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  of  Emory 
University.  I  am  told  that  the  major 
social  interest  of  this  lad  is  prevention  i 
of  war.  W  hen  cops  broke  into  the 
house,  Yagol  was  discussing  interna¬ 
tional  peace  problems  with  some  friends. 
The  police  seized  copies  of  The  Nation, 
Neio  Republic  and  a  volume  What  Ev¬ 
ery  Girl  Should  Know,  and  these  ex¬ 
hibits  were  later  introduced  as  commu¬ 
nistic.  The  charge  against  the  boy  was 
“inciting  to  insurrection.”  He  was  held 
in  jail,  bail  denied,  for  21  days.  The 
grand  jury  did  not  indict  him.  1 

There  is  a  popular  notion  in  the  1 

North  that  such  things  happen  in  sec-  ! 

tions  of  the  South  without  protest,  but  ! 
I  wish  to  state  that  there  are  many 
newspaper  voices  in  the  Southland 
capable  of  ringing  denunciations  of 
such  outrages,  and  it  is  noteworthy  ' 
that  my  information  concerning  this 
Georgia  case  comes  from  a  Georgia 
newspaperman  who  has  written  to  me  i 
a  letter  blazing  with  indignation. 

Communism  is  one  of  the  major  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  age.  For  nearly  20 
years  all  intelligent  people  have  been 
discussing  the  Russian  revolution.  Fas¬ 
cism  is  another  interesting  experiment. 
Loyal  Americans  have  faith  in  democ¬ 
racy  as  a  superior  system  of  human 
freedom  in  the  organized  state,  espe¬ 
cially  because  it  preserves  civil  rights, 
including  the  right  to  think  about 
and  discuss  Communism  and  F'ascism. 
Only  fools  reject  experiments  in 
government  by  other  peoples  on  the 
basis  of  blind  prejudice.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  American  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  are  standing  firm 
on  the  Constitutional  right  to  discuss 
all  such  matters  freely.  Thus  youth 
can  make  an  intelligent  decision.  De¬ 
mocracy  needs  no  defense  from  super¬ 
heated  prosecutors,  raiding  the  homes 
of  inquiring  Phi  Beta  Kappa  boys,  con¬ 
fiscating  such  literature  as  The  Nation 
and  New  Republic,  a  la  Czar  Nicho¬ 
las.  Our  system  can  justify  its  own 
merits.  Nathan  Yagol  is  probably  too 
intelligent  to  be  soured  into  Commun¬ 
ism,  but  such  is  the  natural  fruit  of 
red  raids  when  half-informed  people 
are  concerned.  The  little  Communism 
that  exists  in  the  United  States  has 
been  created  much  more  by  American 
red-chasers  than  by  Moscow  proselyt¬ 
ing.  At  any  rate,  this  seems  to  be  the 
general  conclusion  found  in  newspaper 
editorial  comment.  The  Southland  is 
no  exception. 

*  *  * 

Ray  BARNES,  cartoonist  of  Gratid 
-  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  put  over 
his  second  annual  “Razzing  the  Rapids” 
edition  of  the  Sunday  issue  on  Dec.  2, 
the  artist  making  both  text  and  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  supplement  of  18  pages 
carried  131  separate  advertisements  for 
a  total  of  1,900  inches.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  looking  Sunday 
specials  I  have  seen  in  many  a  day. 
This  year,  as  last,  all  of  the  matter, 
paid  and  unpaid,  was  humorous — a 
spoofing  of  the  town,  the  people  and 
their  institutions.  The  cartoonist  plan- 
1  ned  and  produced  all  of  the  advertising, 

:  and  the  selling  was  done  from  rough 
pencil  drawings.  Two  such  successes 
in  depression  years  should  warrant  an 
1  annual  “razzing”  number  in  any  news- 
1  paper. 
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For  Mass  Production  of 
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Model  H  is  a  highly  productive  Intertype  designed  especially  for  set¬ 
ting  heads  and  ad  display  lines  at  main  keyboard  speed.  Large  display 
faces  can  be  run  “regular”  in  this  machine— caps,  lower  case,  figures, 
and  points.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  use  side  magazines  for  normal 
size  30-point  caps  or  condensed  faces  of  even  larger  sizes. 

Split  Magazines  can  be  used  in  all  three  positions  on  Model  H— top 
middle,  and  bottom.  And  Model  H  magazines,  like  the  top  magazine 
of  the  Model  G  Intertype,  are  two  inches  wider  than  other  72 -channel 
magazines.  Hence  they  accommodate  larger  matrices,  including  full- 
width  30-point  faces  which  would  not  run  in  a  narrower  magazine. 

Like  all  other  Intertypes,  Model  H  can  be  furnished  with  Side  Maga¬ 
zine  Equipment,  the  Intertype  Universal  Autospacer,  and  the  Inter¬ 
type  Composing  Stick  Attachment.  Write  to  Intertype  Corporation, 
360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  booklet  describing  the  Model  H. 


When  removing  and  replacing  Model 
H  split  magazines,  the  operator  merely 
slides  them  forward  and  downward  to 
a  position  most  convenient  for  easy 
handling.  In  the  picture  shown  above 
the  top  magazine  is  being  changed. 
The  middle  and  bottom  magazines  are 
just  as  easily  removed  and  replaced. 
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A.N.P.A.  SURVEYS  NEWS,  CLASSIFIED 
TYPE  DATA  ON  4S8  NEWSPAPERS 

Answers  to  Questionnaire  Show  Few  Sizes  of  Body  Tsrpes  Are 
Used — 55%  of  Papers  Use  5V2-Point  Type  for  Classified 
'Advertising  Copy— Spaceband  Use  Tabulated 

Relatively  few  kinds  of  body  Face  Slug  No  Percent 

.t>’De  are  used  by  American  news-  Size  Size  Using  Us  g 


l^type  are  used  by  American  news-  Size 
papers  today,  a  survey  of  news  and  7 

classibed  types  made  by  the  Mechani-  7 

cal  department  of  the  American  News-  7 

paper  Publishers  Association  indicates.  7 

Of  the  newspapers  surveyed  55  per  7 

cent  use  5j^-point  classified  type,  and  7 

the  majority  set  their  classified  type  7j4  .  • 
solid.  7j^  . . 

.\  total  of  458  newspapers  contri-  7]/2 

buted  to  the  body  type  and  440  to  the  8 

classified  type  survey.  W.  E,  Wines  8 

is  manager  of  the  A.N.P.i\.  mechanical  8 

department.  9 

A  tabulation  of  styles  of  body  type,  10 
as  printed  in  the  Nov.  30  mechanical  Unknown 
bulletin,  shows  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
offices  are  using  one  of  the  first  four  Tot 

faces  listed.  The  tabulation  follows :  Follow!: 

Offices  Percent  types,  as 
Name  Using  Using  second  fo 

Ionic  .  180  39.3  per  cent  o 

Ideal  .  114  24.9  30  per  ce 

Roman  No.  2 .  82  17.9  the  paperi 

Excelsior  .  35  7.7  pint  slug 

Century  .  14  3.1  ing,  255  s 

Roman  No.  1 .  13  2.8  c  , 

Textype  .  6  1.3 

German  No.  2 .  2  .4  Nam« 

Roman  No.  16 .  1  2  Fa< 

Roman  No.  19 .  1  2  Ionic  ... 

German  No.  3 .  1  .2  Roman  I 

De  Vinne  .  1  2  Ideal  ... 

Unkno\vn  .  8  1.8  Roman  N 


Name  of 

Face 

Offices 

Using 

Percent 

Using 

Face  Size 

Slug 

S'ize 

Offices 

Using 

Roman  No.  18 _ 

? 

.4 

554  .^ . 

.  7 

2 

(jerman  No.  3 _ 

1 

2 

6  _ _ _ 

..  S54 

5 

Unknown  . 

...  14 

3.2 

6  . 

..  6' 

113 

Total  . 

...  440 

100.0 

6  ......A.. 

6  . . 

..  654 

..  7 

•  3 

7 

Point  Size  of 

Face — Classified 

6  . 

..  754 

1 

Size  Face 

Offices 

Percent 

654  ........ 

..  6 

7 

Used 

Using 

Using 

654  . 

..  654 

9 

5  . 

5 

1.2 

654  . 

..  7 

5 

554  . 

...  243 

55.1 

m . 

..  7 

4 

6  . 

. . .  132 

30.0 

7  . 

..  7 

9 

654  . 

...  21 

4.8 

7  . 

..  754 

3 

6M  . 

4 

.9 

7  . 

..  8 

11 

7  . 

...  24 

5.6 

754  . 

..  754 

1 

754  . 

2 

.4 

754  . 

..  8 

1 

8  . 

8 

1.8 

8  . 

..  8 

6 

9  . 

1 

.2 

8  . 

..  9 

2 

Total  . 

...  440 

100.0 

9  . 

Unknown  . 

..  9 

1 

7 

Point  Size  of  Slug — Classified 


Total  .  458  100.0 

Following  are  the  tables  on  classified 
types,  as  printed  in  the  bulletin.  The 
second  following  table  shows  that  55 
per  cent  of  the  papers  use  5J4  point,  and 
30  per  cent  use  6-pint  type.  Most  of 
the  papers  set  classified  on  5,  or  6- 
point  slugs.  Of  the  440  papers  report¬ 
ing,  255  set  their  classified  solid. 


Styles  of  Cl.\ssifiei)  Type 
Name  of  Offices  Percent 

Face  Using  Using 

Ionic  .  189  43.0 

Roman  No.  2  .  88  20.0 

Ideal  .  78  17.7 

Roman  No.  4 .  17  3.9 

Roman  No.  1 .  11 

Centurv  .  11 


Size  Slug 

Offices 

Percent 

Used 

Using 

Using 

4)4  . 

2 

.4 

5  . 

....  60 

13.7 

5  plus*  . 

. . . .  10 

2.3 

554  . 

4 

.9 

554  . 

....  114 

25.9 

()  . 

....  178 

40.4 

654  . 

....  12 

2.7 

7  . 

....  27 

6.1 

754  . 

5 

1.2 

8  . 

....  16 

3.6 

9  . 

5 

12 

Unknown  _ 

7 

1.6 

Total  .... 

....  440 

100.0 

Total .  458 


*14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Type  and  Slug  Combinations — 
Classified 

Slug  Offices  Perc 

Face  Size  Size  Using  Usir 


The  next  three  tables  give  the  num-  Excelsior  .  10 

ber  of  newspapers  using  the  various  Roman  No.  2-B -  10 

type  and  body  combinations.  The  first  Roman  . .  5 

shows  that  over  50  preent  use  a  7-point  Germp  No.  2 .  2 

face;  the  second  indicates  that  over  50  De  Vinne .  2 

percent  set  type  on  an  8-point  slug;  i— - 

from  the  third  table  it  is  seen  that  BUILDING 

about  one-third  use  7-point  type  on  an  | 

^point  slug.  Of  the  458  papers  report-  _ _ 

ing  the  use  of  26  typ  and  body  com-  I  ~ 

binations,  116  set  their  body  type  solid 
and  338  cast  on  a  slug  larger  than  the 
face. 

Point  Size  of  F.\ce — New’s 


SYz  .  5  plus*  10 


BUILDING  PENTHOUSE  RADIO  STUDIO 


Size  Face 

No.  Offices 

Percent 

Used 

Using 

Using 

6 

.  5 

1.1 

654  ... 

.  42 

9.2 

6%  ... 

.  50 

10.9 

7 

.  259 

56.6 

754  ... 

.  24 

5.2 

8  ... 

.  74 

16.2 

9 

.  3 

.6 

10 

.  1 

.2 

Total 

.  458 

100.0 

Point 

Size  of  Slug — News 

Size  Slug 

No.  Offices 

Percent 

Used 

Using 

Using 

654  .... 

.  4 

.9 

7  . . . . 

.  104 

22.7 

754  .... 

.  4 

.9 

754  .... 

.  62 

13.6 

7%  .... 

.  3 

.6 

8 

.  245 

53.5 

854  .... 

.  3 

.6 

854  .... 

1.5 

9 

.  21 

4.6 

10  .... 

.  1 

2 

Unknown 

.  4 

!9 

Total  . 

.  458 

100.0 

Type  and 

Slug  Combin.\tions — 
News 

Face 

Slug 

Percent 

Size 

Size  U 

sing 

Using 

6  . 

....  7 

4 

.9 

6  . 

....  8 

1 

.2 

654  . 

....  654 

4 

.9 

654  . 

....  7 

27 

5.9 

654  . 

....  754 

5 

1.1 

654  . 

....  8 

5 

1.1 

6y4  . 

....  7 

23 

5.0 

6%  . 

....  754 

2 

.4 

6%  . 

....  754 

11 

2.4 

6%  . 

....  8 

13 

2.8 

7  . 

....  7 

49 

10.7 

7  . 

....  754 

2 

.4 

Percent 

Using 

1.2 

.4 

12.3 

2.3 

.7 

25.2 

13.2 


*  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

t  15  lines  to  the  inch. 

Spacebands 

The  names,  part  numbers,  maximum 
and  minimum  thicknesses  and  expan¬ 

sions  of  the  spacebands  made  by  the 
Linotype  Company  and  the  Intertype 
Corporation  are  given  in  the  tables 
below. 

Linotype  Spwebands 
(Dimensions  in  inches) 

Thickness 

..  — \  Expan-  Part 

Min.  Max.  sion  No 

Extra  Thin . 028  .091  .063  T.3S6S 

Thin  . . 032  .095  .063  1-2379 

Wide  Range . 032  .117  .085  J.4391 

Special  Taper*  ..  .037  .122  .085  T.3572 

Thick  (Regular)..  .0375  .1005  .063  J-3556 

Extra  Thick 

(Jumbo)  . 046  .1405  .0945  J-3S60 

*  Teletypesetter  spaceband. 

Intertype  Spacebands 
(Dimensions  in  inches) 
Thickness 

XT  — '  Expan-  Part 

^amc  Min.  Max.  sion  No. 


Name  Min.  Max.  sion  No. 

Special  Thin . 030  .0835  .0535  T-1768 

Extra  Thin . 030  .094  .064  T-668 

Thin  . 032  .096  .064  T-401 

•deal* . 037  .1225  .0855  T-2932 

Thick  . 0375  .1015  .064  T-400 

Extra  Thick . 048  .144  .096  T-636  I 

*  Teletypesetter  spaceband.  1 

It  is  realized,  the  bulletin  says,  that 
not  all  spacebands  used  by  newspapers 
are  made  by  these  two  companies,  but 
for  purposes  of  comparison  the  returns 
from  the  questionnaires  have  been 
classed  into  seven  groups,  each  of  which 
corresponds  closely  or  exactly  to  one  of 
the  bands  listed.  A  key  letter  has  been 
assigned  to  each  group.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  reported  thickness  did  not 
correspond  exactly  with  any  of  the 
standard  Linotype  or  Intertype  space- 
hands,  but  was  close  enough  to  ^ 
classed  in  one  group  or  another.  Some 
bands  have  been  omitted  from  this  re¬ 
port  because  they  did  not  fit  into  any  of 
the  seven  groups. 

Key  Letters  for  Spacebands 

Key 

Letter  Linotype  Intertype 

.  Special  Thin 

B  Extra  Thin  Extra  Thin 

C  Thin  Thin 

D  Wide  Range  . 

E  Special  Taper*  Ideal* 

F  Thick  (Regular)  Thick 

G  Extra  Thick  (Jumbo)  Extra  Thick 

*Teletypesetter  spaceband. 

Spacebands  Used  With  Body  Types 
The  following  table  gives  the  num¬ 
bers  and  percentages  of  offices  using 
each  of  the  seven  spacebands.  It  will 
be  seen  that  nearly  half  of  the  offices 
use  the  Regular  or  Thick  spacebands, 
while  about  one-eighth  use  the  Tele- 
typesetter  bands.  The  number  using 
other  sizes  is  relatively  negligible. 

Key  Numlier  Percent 


.etter  Name  Using 

Using 

F 

Thick  (Regular) 

211 

46.1 

E 

Ideal  or  Special 

Taper*  . 

61 

13.3 

D 

Wide  Range  .... 

10 

2.2 

C 

Thin . 

13 

2.8 

G 

hixtra  Thick 

(Jumbo)  . 

4 

.9 

B 

Extra  Thin . 

3 

.7 

A 

Special  Thin . 

2 

.4 

Unknown  . 

154 

33.6 

by  the  Miami  Daily  News,  with  option  to  purchase. 


_ Total  .  458 

Teletypesetter  spaceband. 
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Midwest  Daily  ^ Takes  Own  Medicine^ 
In  Modernizing  Its  Building 

Liked  It,  Too,  W*  F*  Huffman  of  Wisconsin  Rapids  Says — Color  Widely 

Used — ^Exterior  Is  Black  and  Aluminum 


COMPLETE  modernization  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  building 
of  the  IVisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily 
Tribune  was  accomplished  ^tween 
Sept.  6  and  Oct.  7.  All  the  while  the 
newspaper  was  published  in  the  plant 
under  adverse  conditions,  but  only 
missed  the  deadlines  on  six  separate 
occasions. 

Walls  were  torn  out,  old  wooden 


a  deadening  effect  upon  noise  from 
typewriters,  teletypes,  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  and  even  the  press. 

The  Tribune,  which  serves  an  urban 
locality  of  12,000  population  in  the  city 
and  suburban  towns  adjoining,  reports  a 
circulation  of  6,300.  The  newspaper  con¬ 
tinually  sponsors  several  enterprises  in 
the  community,  one  of  its  leading  func¬ 
tions  being  a  home  modernization  cam- 


recently,  one  evening  devoted  to  the 
newspaper’s  advertisers,  another  for  the 
industrial  and  professional  men,  and  the 
county,  city  and  jwstal  department  em¬ 
ployes,  and  a  third  to  the  mechanics 
who  worked  on  the  building,  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  and 
those  employed  in  the  printing  trades 
crafts  in  the  city. 

At  these  parties,  all  departments  of 


arrived  at  the  party  they  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  souvenir  edition  contain¬ 
ing  the  picture,  the  cut  being  made  in 
the  newspaper’s  own  engraving  plant. 
The  picture  was  taken,  developed, 
printed,  engraved,  placed  in  the  form 
and  issued  from  the  press  in  one  hour 
and  13  minutes. 

On  Oct.  7,  the  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  all  employes,  gave 


At  left  is  shown  how  the  Daily  Tribune  building  appeared  before  taking  modernization  “medicine.”  At  right,  after  the  job  was  completed. 


windows  and  doors  removed  and  in 
their  place  modern  steel  sash  was  in¬ 
stalled.  These  modern  windows  trans¬ 
formed  the  front  into  more  modern  de¬ 
sign  ;  increased  the  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion  in  the  business,  editorial  and  pri¬ 
vate  offices;  and  made  over  the  com¬ 
posing  room  into  a  veritable  sun-room, 
eliminating,  except  on  cloudy  days,  any 
use  of  artificial  light. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  was 
painted  using  bands  of  black,  salmon 
and  cream,  separated  with  smaller  bands 
of  aluminum.  The  brick  front  was 
painted  in  a  variegated  manner,  each 
brick  of  harmonizing  and  contrasting 
colors,  with  black  panels  on  the  facade. 
Ajuminum  was  employed  as  trim,  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior. 

While  the  exterior  affects  the  mod- 
erne,  the  interior  was  treated  in  an 
unusual  manner.  All  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  throughout  were  covered  with  Nu- 
wood  insulation  board  planking,  tile  and 
wainscoting.  All  office  woodwork, 
desks,  files  and  other  furniture  and  fix¬ 
tures  were  painted  in  harmonious  colors, 
with  light  brown  and  ivory  colors  pre¬ 
dominating.  Where  woodwork  received 
contact  with  customer  or  personnel,  it 
was  antiqued.  The  floors  of  offices 
were  laid  in  Flexotile,  a  pliable  compo- 
i  position  floor  of  light  gray  field  and 
darker  gray  border. 

All  machinery  and  eciuipment  were 
,  rearranged  to  more  convenient  and  effi- 

*  cient  positions,  except  the  Goss  junior 

f  straight  line  press,  streotyping  equip- 

°  ment  and  the  typesetting  machines. 

[  Practically  no  new  machinery  was 

added.  Slug  casting  machines  were  al- 
i  ready  located  on  the  north  wall  of  the 

,  building,  which  is  now  a  solid  panel  of 

f  clouded  light  ribbed  glass,  liberally  dif- 

1  fusing  the  light.  All  equipment  was 

painted  a  blue  gun  metal  color,  which 
blends  in  with  a  wainscoting  of  the 
same  color,  separated  by  aluminum 
band  from  the  warm,  light  brown  tint 
of  the  upper  walls  and  the  insulation 
board  tile  ceiling.  In  press  and  mailing 
rooms  and  basement,  the  wainscoting  is 
black,  with  light  colored  walls  and 
ceilings. 

While  insulation  and  decoration  were 
both  sought  in  the  insulation  of  all 
rooms  in  the  plant,  the  acoustical  effect 
has  been  especially  pleasing,  producing 


paign,  devoting  special  pages  weekly  to 
building  and  remodeling,  with  a  prize 
contest  for  home  owners  who  remodel, 
repair  and  alter  their  houses.  The 
paper  announced  its  own  modernization 
as  “taking  its  own  medicine  and  liking 
it.”  Editorially,  the  editor  and  man¬ 
ager,  William  F.  Huffman,  said,  “come 
on  in,  the  water’s  fine,”  in  advising  his 
readers  to  modernize  their  homes  to 
aid  national  prosperity. 

The  mo<lernization  program  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  three  house-warming  events 


MISSISSIPPI  DAILY 


the  newspaper  were  in  operation.  The 
visitors  were  very  much  interested  in 
the  mechanical  operations.  Interspersed 
with  the  mechanical  demonstration  was 
a  floor  show  of  several  musical  and 
dance  numbers,  held  in  the  composing 
room.  A  souvenir  edition  was  run  off 
each  evening  for  the  guests.  The  labor 
union  delegates  met  in  business  session 
at  the  labor  temple  before  attending  the 
third  party.  A  staff  man  from  the 
Tribune  took  a  flashlight  photo  of  the 
delegates  assembled,  and  when  they 


REMODELS  PLANT 


a  surprise  testimonial  dinner  to  Mr. 
Huffman,  just  15  years  to  a  day  after 
he  entered  business  in  Wisconsin 
Rapids.  Dinner  was  served  and  all 
festivities  of  the  interesting  program 
were  held  in  the  offices  and  the  plant. 

The  Tribune  is  operated  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Rapids  Tribune  Co.,  of  which 
Mr.  Huffman  is  president ;  Louise  F. 
Huffman,  his  wife,  vice-president,  and 
Alma  E.  Peters,  secretary-treasurer. 
Carl  E.  Otto  is  assistant  editor  and 
manager,  George  T.  Frechette,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Fredrick  Sowaska,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  and  Royal  F.  Kruger, 
superintendent. 


CAUSE  FAVORS  PRINTERS 


Home  of  West  Point  Daily  Times  Leader. 


The  home  of  the  IVest  Point  (Miss.) 

Daily  Times  Leader  was  recently 
enlarged  and  remodeled  to  present  a 
very  attractive  appearance  and  provide 
50  per  cent  more  room.  West  Point 
with  less  than  5,000  population  is  the 
smallest  city  in  Mississippi  to  have  a 
daily.  The  paper  is  the  outgrowth  of 
two  weeklies,  the  West  Point  Leader 
and  the  Times-Herald,  purchased  six 
years  ago  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  G. 
Harris,  publishers  of  the  daily. 


Mr.  Harris  has  a  long  career  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  journalism  having  been  one  of 
the  founders  in  1906  of  the  Hattiesburg 
Neu's  (now  the  Hattiesburg  Ameri¬ 
can).  He  established  the  Laurel  Daily 
Leader  in  1911  and  published  it 
until  1925,  when  he  sold  and  purchased 
the  RlytheHlle  (Ark.)  Daily  Courier 
News  which  he  published  for  three 
years.  Mr.  Harris  is  now  president  of  the 
Tupelo  Daily  Nezvs,  published  by  J.  F. 
Price  and  edited  by  his  son,  S.  R.  Harris. 


Impartial  Chairman  of  Newspaper 
Board  Increases  Wichita  Pay 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Dec.  4 — Judge  Fred  C. 
Cause  of  Indianapolis,  as  impartial 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Industrial 
Board  in  the  case  of  the  Wichita  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  148  vs.  Wichita 
Eagle  and  Wichita  Beacon,  granted  an 
increased  hourly  wage,  as  a  result  of 
an  appeal  from  the  award  of  a  local 
board  of  arbitration  last  Sept.,  it  was 
announced  here  today. 

Judge  Cause  ruled  that  effective  from 
Nov.  5,  1934,  to  Nov.  5,  1935,  the  pay 
per  week  of  40  hours  for  day  work 
shall  be  $32  for  Wichita  typographical 
union  printers,  with  an  hourly  rate  of 
80  cents  per  hour.  For  night  work, 
the  pay  per  week  of  40  hours  was  set 
at  $34.50,  with  an  hourly  rate  of  86K 
cents  per  hour. 

The  decision  of  the  arbitrator  to  in¬ 
crease  the  award  made  by  the  Wichita 
board  was  significant,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  same  chairman  in  the 
Pueblo  appeal  case,  involving  printers, 
pressmen  and  stereotypers,  reduced  by 
approximately  one-half  the  original 
award  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Colorado.  The  award  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Industrial  Board  provided  for  a 
continuance  of  old  hourly  rates  in  effect 
until  July  1,  1934,  when  an  increase 
of  approximately  five  per  cent  became 
effective,  until  Oct.  1.  1934,  when  a 
second  increase  became  effective,  mak¬ 
ing  the  aggregate  increase  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  per  cent. 


$400^000  New  Plants  New  Press  Job 
Almost  Completed  by  Washington  Post 

The  H’ashinfjtim  Post  has  practi-  tivities  are  to  be  removed  to  the  second 
cally  completed  its  $400,000  job  of  floor  of  the  new  building,  which  is  next 
installing  new  press  machinery  and  door  to  the  present  building.  The  latter 
erecting  its  new  building  on  Pennsyl-  is  to  be  remodeled  from  the  ground  up. 
vania  avenue  and  it  expects  to  have  Mr.  Melia  pointed  out  that  an  im- 
all  work  accomplished  and  the  new  portant  feature  of  the  new  Scott 
presses  in  full  operation  by  Jan.  15,  ac-  presses  was  the  fact  that  they  will  be 


Rosin  Obstacle  Has  Been  Orercome 
U.  S.  Berlin  Man  Reports 

(.Special  to  Editob  &  Puslishbb) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  3 — Re¬ 
cent  endeavors  on  the  part  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  forestry  interests  in  an  attempt  to 
make  newsprint  paper  from  German 
Nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  news-  pine  have  proved  successful,  it  has  been 
paper  publishers  out  of  the  first  1068  announced  by  the  U.  S.  Commerce  De- 
who  responded,  gave  full  approval  to  partment.  .  , 

the  cooperative  advertising  proposal 
made  recently  by  Joseph  T.  Mackey, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company.  This  was 
announced  this  week  by  Mr.  Mackey, 
who  made  public  an  analysis  of  replies 
received  and  a  large  number  of  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  letters. 

Only  16  newspapers,  or  1.4  per  cent, 
were  opposed  to  the  plan,  it  was  stated. 

Seven  other  newspapers  approved  the 
plan  in  principle  but  stated  they  did  not 
want  to  run  the  proposed  campaign, 
which  would  be  designed  to  show  how 
consumers  benefit  by  advertising. 

Almost  all  the  other  publishers  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan  in  principle  but  stated 
.some  reservation.  .\  table  of  the  re¬ 
plies  shows  the  following  divisions: 

.Approve  plan  as  is  .  93, 

.Approve  but  suggest  elimination  of 

agency  commission  .  21 

■Approve  but  suggest  elimination  of  cred- 


933  Publisher*  Give  Full  Indorsement 
— Committee  to  Be  Named  Soon 
to  Seek  Specific  Basis 
for  Action 


HAS  NEW  PROOF  PRESS 

The  Clnrland  Plain  Dealer  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  Vandercook  cylinder  proof 
press  in  the  composing  room.  The 
engraving  department  of  the  paper  will 
be  re-located  and  enlarged  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  new  photo  service 
now  being  installed  by  the  Associated 
Press.  The  receiving  plant  for  this 
service  is  lieing  installed  in  the  plant 
of  the  News,  and  photos  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Plain  Dealer  by  special 
messenger  service. 


A  closenp  of  the  giant  Scott  presses  in  the  new  Washington  Post  plant. 

cording  to  Joseph  F.  Melia.  assistant  equipped  to  print  color.  He  believes 
general  manager,  who  has  entire  charge  that  color  will  be  increasingly  used  in 
of  the  work.  Eugene  MacLean  is  gen-  newspapers. 

eral  manager  and  Eugene  Meyer  is  The  lack  of  necessary  storage  space 
publisher.  _  in  either  the  old  or  new  buildings  at 

_  Erection  of  the  presses  is  being  car-  the  present  time  due  to  building  and 
ried  on  simultaneouslv  with  the  con-  removal  operations  has  necessitated  un- 
struction  of  the  building,  and  contrary  usual  prexedure  in  the  installation  of 
to  the  engineering  opinion  that  this  the  presses,  said  Mr.  Melia.  Usually, 
could  not  be  efficiently  handled,  the  he  explained,  the  various  parts  are 
work  has  progressed  smoothly,  said  shipped  at  once  and  stored  until  they 
Mr.  Melia.  are  needed  to  fill  their  proper  place 

The  Post  is  rearranging  its  entire  as  the  work  of  erection  proceeds.  In 

_ _  the  present  in- 

however, 
has  been 

*.  truck  the 

V  S  ^  press  parts  piece 

6.^’  piece  as  need- 
each  ship- 
ment  being  timed 
properly,  so 
L  to 

M  or  to 

the  to 

be  held  up  for 
lack  of  storage. 

Following  the 
wrecking  of  the 
building,  on  the 

plant.  The  machinery  will  occupy  the  site  of  which  the 
basement  and  first  floor  of  the  new  being  erected,  the 
building,  with  the  ten  new  Scott  multi-  commenced  Aug. 
unit  tyi)e  presses  in  the  window  on  |,as  continued  to  1 
floor  level  where  their  operation  mav  in  addition  to 

SeTenue”''  changes;  n^essitated  W"^  shiftin^^^^  MaXy  “beC'n^^^ 

‘"pbeS^^of  depresses  in  the  front  win-  PoThafcLng  5%n  -P^  ^ 

dows  of  the  building  is  seen  by  Mr.  Melia  ,rfcal  machinerv  from  direct  to  alter- 

as  of  considerable  advertising  value.  nating  current.'  with  the  sole  excep-  Tvi,' 

The  space  now  occupied  by  the  two  tion  of  the  new  presses,  which  will  ®  'ilf  newspapers,  but  which 

old  presses,  which  are  being  turned  in  continue  to  operate  on  direct  current. 

on  the  new  equipment,  will  be  turned  Mr.  Melia  pointed  out  that  the  city  work,  and  distribution  of  mats, 

into  a  modernized  mailing  room  equipped  is  changing  rapidly  from  direct  to  al-  Newspapers  would  stand  half  the 

with  the  latest  type  of  mailing  machin-  ttrnating  current  due  to  the  contention  space  cost  themselves,  billing  the  other 

ery  of  the  Janpol  Company.  The  pa-  of  power  companies  that  the  latter  is  participating  supply  wmpanies 

pers  will  be  dispatched  to  the  mailing  more  economical.  Although  it  is  con-  and  receiving  payment  in  credits  of  a 
room  immediately  after  coming  off  the  tended  by  electrical  engineers  that  alter-  Percentage  against  purchases  of 

presses  by  means  of  Cutler-Hammer  nating  current  is  now  as  continuous  equipment. _ 

conveyors.  and  reliable  as  direct  current,  the  Post  c-.odad  i/miuc  tvbc  E7<-ki  nunroc 

Due  to  the  present  plan  of  continu-  intends  to  cfwitinue  to  use  the  latter  for  rAKKAK  JUlNts  I  YrE  hUUNUEK2> 

ing  operating  during  the  change-over,  its  presses,  at  least  for  the  time  Ix-ing.  American  Type  Foundry  has  an- 

the  engineers  have  put  in  temporary  _  nounced  Gilbert  P.  Farrar  as  typo- 

conveyors  to  the  old  mailing  room.  graphic  counsellor  for  the  Corporation, 

which  later  will  be  turned  into  store-  ADDRESSED  JOURNALISM  GROUP  Until  recently  Mr.  Farrar  held  a  sim- 
rooms.  Part  of  the  space  now  occupied  M.  E.  Cartier,  mechanical  superinten-  ilar  position  with  Intertype  Corporation, 
by  the  old  presses  will  be  used  for  the  dent  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post  Cres-  He  will  continue  as  director  of  typo- 
new  stereotype  department.  cent,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Quill  graphy  for  the  Conde  Nast  Press. 

The  composing  room  is  to  l^e  rear-  and  Scroll,  Appleton  High  School  jour-  printers  of  Voque,  Vanity  Fair,  House 

ranged  and  expanded  to  occupy  part  of  nalism  fraternity,  explaining  the  me-  &  Garden,  and  other  national  maga- 

the  present  news  room.  The  news  ac-  chanics  of  journalism.  zines. 


INSTALLS  NEW  TYPE 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  has 
installed  23  fonts  of  Linotype  Excelsior ; 
14  fonts  of  7  point  No.  1  with  Bold 
Face  No.  2:  eight  fonts  of  point 
No.  1  with  Bold  Face  No.  2.  and  one 
font  of  7  point  No.  1  with  Italic. 


IF  you 

are  interested  in  a 

REBUILT  PRESS 


.  .  .  learn  what  Goss  can  offer 
to  fit  your  particular  require¬ 
ments  . . .  Write  at  once  stating' 
the  size  and  type  of  press  you 
w'ould  consider,  and  we  shall 
immediately  advise  what  ma¬ 
chines  are  available  at  this 
time. 

Used  presses  of  standard  makes 
can  be  readily  supplied — each 
one  exactly  as  described. 
Where  factory  reconditioning 
is  specified,  every  press  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  in  perfect  working 
order. 

Ask  now  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  and  data  on  valuable  buys 
in  rebuilt  presses  —  consult 
Goss  first! 


Eccznb  MacLeah 


Joseph  F.  Melia 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

N*w  Yeik;  ISO  East  Forty-Sscead  Stnsi 
Ssn  FmmIko;  707  Call  Balldinf 

The  GOSS  PRINTIN6  PRESS  COMrAMY 
OF  EN6UND,  LTD.,  LONDON,  ENG. 
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PRINT  DRYING  TIME  IS 
CUT  BY  MACHINE  . 

Fred  Eckhardt,  Chicago  Tribune 
Cameraman,  Suggested  Design 
of  New  Time-Saving  Device 
Now  Being  Used 

A  new  ferrotype  dryer,  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
dries  prints  in  IS  to  20  minutes  less 
time  Uian  is  necessary  with  the  fan 


Fred  Eckhardt,  Chicago  Tribune  pho¬ 
tographer,  examining  ferrotype  print, 
taken  out  of  the  new  dryer,  installed  in 
the  Tribune  photo  room,  while  Lyman 
Atwell,  chief  of  department,  looks  on. 

method,  has  been  installed  in  the  pho¬ 
tographic  department.  The  new  ma¬ 
chine  not  only  dries  films,  plates 
2nd  ferrotype  (high  gloss)  prints  in  a 
shorter  time  but  prints  a  superior  finish 
which  makes  them  better  for  repro¬ 
duction. 

Fred  Eckhardt,  veteran  Tribune 
cameraman,  suggesetd  the  design  for  the 


dryer,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to-  a 
dryer  in  the  Tribune’s  engraving  room. 
A  blower  is  installed  at  the  back  of  a 
large  metal  case  and  there  is  a  heating 
element  below  it,  so  that  warm  air  is 
circulated  on  the  prints  and  plates 
inside  the  case.  Ferrotype  prints  are 
dried  in  10  to  15  minutes  in  this  device, 
instead  of  30  to  35  minutes  necessary 
before  the  diyer  was  installed.  Films 
are  dried  in  20  to  25  minutes,  instead 
of  35  to  50  minutes,  and  plates  dry  in 
10  minutes,  instead  of  30.  The  heating 
element  may  be  regulated  to  maintain 
three  different  temperatures  inside  the 
dryer,  depending  on  the  type  of  work 
desired. 

Ninety-two  films  or  plates  and  20 
chromium  tins  of  prints  (the  tins 
measuring  18  inches  by  24  inches)  may 
be  dried  at  one  time  m  the  machine. 


PERICLES  TYPE  SERIES 

A  new  type  face  was  recently  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  American  Type  Founders 
Sales  Corporation  under  the  name  of 
Pericles.  It  was  designed  by  Robert 
Foster  following  the  general  style  of 
hand-lettering,  which  he  has  been  devel¬ 
oping  over  a  period  of  several  years  in 
advertising  layouts  and  magazine  head¬ 
ings.  This  design  goes  back  to  class¬ 
ical  Greek  lettering  for  many  of  its 
characteristics.  The  notable  features 
are  the  special  cap  E,  the  exaggerated 
proportions  of  some  of  the  letters  and 
an  uneven  alignment.  Unusual  hand- 
lettered  effects  are  obtainable  because  of 
these  individualities.  Two  styles  of  cap 
E  and  R  are  included  in  order  to  give 
variety  and  to  suit  the  taste  of  those 
who  favor  the  more  conventional 
designs.  Pericles  is  made  in  five  sizes 
from  18  to  60  point  without  lower  case. 


WITH  TRIBUNE  35  YEARS 

John  Yetter,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  ink  plant,  observed  his  35th 
service  anniversary  with  the  Tribune 
in  November.  John  Park,  Tribune 
production  manager,  completed  15  years 
of  service  with  the  paper  last  month. 


CONNECTICUT  DAILY 
INSTALLS  NEW  PRESS 

Greenwich  News-Graphic  Has  Hoe 

Rotary  and  Other  New  Equip¬ 
ment — Special  22-Page 
Section  Issued 

The  Green’n/ich  (Conn.)  Daily  News- 
Graphic  recently  celebrated  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Hoe  rotary-web.  high¬ 
speed  press  by  issuing  a  special  ^-page 
section. 

“Operation  of  the  newly  installed 
press,  the  first  rotary  in  the  town’s 
history,  climaxes  a  17-year  growth  pe¬ 
riod  in  ^vhich  this  publication,  under 
the  direction  of  John  Rodemeyer,  ed¬ 
itor,  and  M.  Edward  Haggerty,  general 
manager,  has  grown  from  a  not  over¬ 
large  semi-weekly  to  a  full-fledged 
daily  newspaper,  manned  and  equipped 
to  perform  in  the  most  modern  man¬ 
ner,”  a  page  one  box  announced. 

■The  new  press  replaces  a  flat-bed 
unit  installed  five  years  ago,  before  the 
Graphic  became  a  daily. 

The  composing  room  is  now  equipped 
with  a  battery  of  four  Intertype  ma¬ 
chines,  one  of  which  was  added  soon 
after  the  paper  went  daily,  and  a  fifth 
is  to  be  installed  this  fall.  Ludlow  and 
Elrod  units  are  also  in  operation. 
Foundry  type  is  stored  in  modern  steel 
cabinets. 

The  News-Graphic  occupied  its 
present  plant  on  ^st  Elm  street  five 
years  ago.  The  paper  changed  from 
semi-weekly  to  daily  publication  on 
May  2,  1932,  at  which  time  (jeneral 
Manager  Haggerty  issued  the  following 
statement:  “I  feel  there  is  no  better 
time  than  the  present  to  go  daily,  .  .  . 
We  want  to  be  there  to  take  advantage 
of  the  improvement  in  business  which 
is  bound  to  come.” 


CHANGES  SLUG  SIZE 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
recently  cl^ged  the  size  of  its  slugs 
from  8  pmnt  to  7)4  point.  The  type 
size,  7  point,  remains  the  same. 


NEW  TARIFF  TYPE  FACE  •' 

A  type  face  which  is  intended  to  facil¬ 
itate  the  composition  of  railroad  tariffs 
and  other  tabular  matter  is  now  being 
offered  by  Intertype.  The  first  size 
announced  is  8  point.  It  is  a  large  and 
readable  face  similar  to  Century  Ex¬ 
panded,  being  duplexed  with  Antique 
No.  3.  The  total  number  of  alpha¬ 
betical  and  figure  units  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  12  and  the  matrices  are 
manufactured  on  precision  setwise 
measurements.  Specimens,  it  was 
stated,  will  be  sent  upon  request  by 
Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

“BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  TYPES” 

The  American  Type  Founders  Sales 
Corporation  has  begun  the  distribution 
of  a  new  type  specimen  book  under  the 
name  of  “Book  of  American  Types.”  It 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  issued  for 
general  distribution  by  the  American 
Type  Founders  in  several  years.  The 
new  catalogue  is  bound  in  a  bright  red 
cloth  cover  and  contains  208  pages.  Un¬ 
like  its  predecessors,  this  volume  is  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  type  faces.  There 
is  no  machinery  or  miscellaneous  mer¬ 
chandise  shown.  These  are  to  be  treated 
in  separate  books. _ 

JOINS  BLANKET  HRM 

Tingue,  Brown  &  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  printing  press  blankets,  with  offices 
in  New  York  and  Chicago,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Frank  J.  Schlosser  a  member 
of  their  sales  staff.  Mr.  Schlosser  is 
a  member  of  New  York  Newspaper 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2,  and 
was  the  superintendent  of  the  press¬ 
rooms  of  the  old  New  York  World. 

WIREPHOTO  CIRCUIT  TESTED 

Test  photos  were  transmitted  over  the 
newly  installed  Associated  Press  wire- 
photo  equipment  Nov.  24  in  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  office.  The  circuit  will 
open  officially  Jan.  1.  Henry  Doorly, 
publisher  of  the  daily;  W.  B.  T.  Belt  of 
the  A.  T.  &  T.,  and  other  officials  of 
the  newspapers  and  telephone  company 
were  present  during  the  transmission. 


WIkk  p  MfiUmNtV.  •CC’«-TMM 


The  Times  Company,  Inc. 

‘PuUisheri  »f 

The  Marietta  Daily  Times 

TtiftM****  94  tat  PWTNAM  tranv 

Mirietu,  Ohio 

Oct. lath, 

1  9  3  4. 


Hr.  Roeert  D.  Berry,  sale*  Hanagar, 
Aaarican  PuDllsbera  Supply, 
p.  0.  BOX  131, 
weat  Lynn,  Hass. 


Bear  Sir; 

Tour  latter  of  Octooer  10th  raoelvad  and 
It  waa  ahoan  by  sy  aaoratary  to  nr.  Oliver, 
roreaan  of  our  preaa  and  ateraotyplng  rooa, 
whoa  we  oonalder  the  boat  aan  who  haa  ever 
worhad  for  ua  In  this  oapaolty.  The  Tloaa 
doaa  not  band  bouquata  to  people  unleaa  wa 
feel  they  are  daaarved,  and  xr.  ollvar'a  ra- 
aarka  are  quoted  verbatla  aa  followa:- 

•The  erpandttura  for  thla  attaohaant  la  the 
aoat  profitable  and  aanalblo  that  haa  avar 
bean  aada  In  ay  dapartaant,  for  aa  equivalent 
aaount  of  aonoy. 

■Taohnloally  apaaklng.  It  baa  allalnatod  a 
lot  of  aaohaaloal  dlffloultlaa  wa  have  had, 
auoh  aa  poor  foralng  and  unequal  drying,  fa 
have  batter  aoorobad  and  batter  foraod  ante. 

It  haa  about  praotloally  allalnatod  our  ouokla. 


vary  truly  your a, 
THX  Tims  OOHPAIT 
fill  p.  iiBElnnay 


FORM-O-SCORCH 


Self -Conforming  Cover,  with  Adjustable 
Tension  for  Speed  Scorchers 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  BOX  131  WEST  LYNN,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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DROVERS  JOURNAL  OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT 

Chicago  Livestock  Daily  Whose  Plant  Was  Destroyed  by  Fire  in  May  Has  New  Two-Story  Struc¬ 
ture — Used  Gold  Ink  in  Breeders*  Special  Edition 


The  Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal, 
veteran  newspaper  of  the  livestock 
industry,  opened  its  new  offices  and 
print  shop  to  public  inspection  Nov.  30. 
The  entire  equipment  of  the  plant  was 
lost  in  the  disastrous  Stock  Yards  fire 
of  May  19,  not  a  single  item  of  any  kind 
being  saved  except  the  mailing  list.  The 
fact  _  that  the  publication  was  able  to 
continue  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
day  was  considered  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
ample  of  journalistic  enterprise  at  the 
time. 

The  new  building  is  of  Colonial  de¬ 
sign,  a  two-story  front  housing  the  of¬ 
fices,  with  all  composition  and  printing 
equipment  in  a  one-story  extension. 
Trackage  for  rail  shipments  is  adjacent 
to  the  one-story  structure,  and  a  floor 
level  ramp  takes  care  of  trucking. 

Ward  A.  Neff,  president,  designed 
the  plant  arrangement  incorporating 
the  experience  gained  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  four  publishing  plants  located 
at  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago,  which  comprise  the  Com  Belt 
Farm  Dailies.  The  two-story  office 
building,  replacing  the  old  edifice,  is  of 
concrete  and  steel  with  face  brick.  The 
plant  is  a  one-story  brick  and  steel 
building  of  saw-tooth  design  with  con¬ 
crete  slab  roof.  All  constmetion  and 
equipment  is  fireproof  insofar  as  it  is 
possible  to  provide.  The  total  floor 
space  approximates  40,000  square  feet. 

Esi^i^  attention  to  fire  protection 
is  evident  in  the  massive  vaults  that 
hold  records,  mailing  lists,  and  custom¬ 
ers’  cuts.  The  furniture  and  plant 
equipment  is  of  fire  resistant  steel. 

.^11  electrical  power  wiring  is  in  con¬ 
duits  concreted  in  the  floor.  De-Ion 
breakers  have  been  installed  in  all 
power  panel  boxes  for  protection  of 
*notors  and  electric  lines.  The  breakers 
eliminate  fuses  and  loss  of  time  when 
niotor  trouble  develops.  Upwards  of 
75  motors  are  used  in  the  operation  of 
the  plant,  ranging  in  size  from  one- 
sixth  to  50  horse  power. 

The  mechanical  departments  as  well 
as  offices  are  well  provided  with  day¬ 
light,  through  windows  and  skylights. 
Artificial  lighting  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  consist  of  300-watt  glass-steel 
reflectors  supplemented  by  drop  cords 
where  closework  is  required. 

The  newspaper  press  is  a  high-speed 
five-deck  Goss  press  with  two  folders 
and  is  equipped  with  color  fountains, 
compensating  rollers  and  reversible 
cyjinders,  all  designed  to  facilitate  color 
printing.  In  addition  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  Drovers  Journal,  numerous  other 
publications  are  printed  regularly  as 
well  as  local  and  national  circular  work. 

Considerable  color  printing  is  being 
done  in  the  new  Chicago  plant.  The 
Drovers  Journal  has  used  color  for  20 
yrars,  starting  with  drip  fountains. 
What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  metallic  gold  ink  in  a 
daily  newspaper  was  turned  out  last 
week  in  a  supplement  to  the  daily  paper 
produced  as  a  part  of  the  regular  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  Drovers  Journal  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  printing  metallic 
gold  on  newsprint  Nov.  23,  when  it  used 
black  and  gold  on  the  cover  page  of 
a  tabloid  supplement,  commemorating 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  American 
Aberdeen-.^ngus  Breeders’  Association. 
ITic  tabloid  section  was  automatically 
inserted  in  the  edition  by  means  of  bal¬ 
loon  transfer  on  a  new  high-speed  Goss 
press. 

Use  of  the  gold  ink  was  undertaken 
without  any  preliminary  trial,  it  was 
stated.  No  special  difficulties  were  en¬ 
countered,  inasmuch  as  the  ink  was 
manufactured  to  meet  requirements  of 
press  speed,  which  was  held  down  to 
about  20,000.  A  35-pound  paper  stock 
of  halftone  news  was  used.  The  ink 
was  run  in  a  regular  under-shot  color 
fountain.  At  the  outset,  the  ink  started 


to  spray  somewhat,  but  this  was  over-  extensive  improvements  in  equipment 
come  by  the  addition  of  a  special  var-  have  been  made  at  all  four  publishing 
nish.  The  ink  set  fast  enough  to  pre-  points.  A  new  five-deck  press,  com- 


New  Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal  building  of  Colonial  design,  which  was 
opened  last  week,  housing  offices  and  mechanical  departments  of  the  plant, 
which  was  completely  destroyed  in  the  Stock  Yards  fire  of  last  May  19. 


vent  any  offset  trouble.  There  was 
some  “piling”  on  the  plates,  but  this 
was  overcome  by  occasionally  washing. 

During  the  past  12  months,  in  addition 
to  construction  of  the  plant  in  Chicago. 


posing  room  and  stereo  equipment  were 
installed  at  Kansas  City.  Tlie  St.  Louis 
plrnt  remodeled  its  press,  stereo  and 
composing  room  equipnjent.  The 
Omaha  plant  is  rapidly  adding  to  its 


350  to  400  Persons  Served  Daily 

In  Commercial- Appear s  Restaurant 


equipment  in  the  job  printing  department. 

The  new  equipment  in  the  Drovers 
Journal  stereotype  foundry  includes  a 
Kemp  Immersion  Burner  and  Industrial 
Carburetor.  .\11  facilities  necessary  in 
the  production  of  color  work  are  avail¬ 
able.  Composing  room  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  the  latest  type  Intertype  and 
Ludlow  typesetting  machines  and  a  wide 
assortment  of  most  modern  type  faces. 
Newsprint  storage  in  the  plant  proper 
is  adjacent  to  a  private  spur  track  and 
will  handle  ten  cars  of  paper. 

Mechanical  specifications  of  compos¬ 
ing  room,  stereotyping  and  press  equip¬ 
ment  are  identical  in  most  respects 
with  those  of  the  associate  plants  of  the 
Corn  Belt  Farm  Dailies.  This  makes 
possible  the  joint  production  at  four 
cities  of  newsprint  circular  work  for 
national  advertisers,  effecting  economy 
of  time  and  money  in  the  matter  of 
distribution. 

The  Chicago  organization  includes  a 
highly-developed  commercial  printing 
department  capable  of  complete  produc¬ 
tion  of  advertising  printing,  starting 
with  layout  and  copy  and  carrying  on 
through  to  the  finished  product.  The 
mechanical  equipment  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  consists  of  the  latest  models  of 
Miehle  automatic  high-speed  presses 
and  bindery  equipment. 

The  Drovers  Journal  radio  station, 
WAAF,  which  was  also  destroyed  by 
the  Stock  Yards  fire,  was  back  on  the 
air  July  1.  Its  transmitter  is  at  the 
old  location,  the  roof  of  the  Live 
Stock  Exchange  Building,  in  the  center 
of  the  stock  yards.  The  studios  and 
business  offices,  however,  will  remain 
in  the  Palmer  House,  in  the  loop,  for 
the  convenience  of  clientele  and  talent. 


TWO  NEW  RECORDS  SET 


This  newspaper  restaurant  is  no  sandwich*and-drink  affair,  by  any  means.  It 
has  the  smart  appearance  and  excellent  cuisine  of  a  fashionable  rathskeller. 
The  hungry  reporter  has  only  to  descend  one  floor — and  the  hungry  printer  two 
floors — to  lunch  very  elegantly  indeed.  In  the  photo  is  Fred  Warfield,  manager. 

(S/’ceioJ  to  Edito*  &  Pu«usHE«)  Col.  James  Hammond,  publisher,  was 

M  EM  PHIS,  Tenn.,  Dec.  3— The  host  on  Thanksgiving  Day  to  440  em- 


Memphis  Commercial- Appeal  has 
installed  a  well-equipped  restaurant  on 
the  second  floor  of  its  building,  already 
one  of  the  most  complete  as  well  as 
one  of  the  largest  newspaper  plants  in 
the  South. 

The  restaurant  serves  from  350  to 
400  at  the  lunch  hour  daily.  Prices  are 
far  below  those  charged  in  neighboring 
restaurants,  and  employes  save  further 


ployes  of  the  paper  at  a  turkey  dinner 
in  the  cafe. 

It  was  “on  the  house” — or  rather  on 
the  Colonel — and  every  employe  was 
there. 

Plate  lunches  are  serv’ed  for  25  and 
30  cents — heaping  plates  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  portion  of  meat,  vegetables,  rolls 
and  a  drink.  The  menu  is  changed 
daily  and  there  is,  of  course,  a  wide 


by  buying  cafe  “tokens”  on  which  a  10  selection  of  short  orders. 


per  cent  discount  is  given.  Though  it 
is  designed  primarily  for  use  of  the  em¬ 
ployes,  outside  guests  are  served  at  the 
regular  prices. 

The  decoration  of  the  room  is  severely 
masculine,  with  antique  guns  and  sabres 
lining  the  walls. 

There  are  four  chefs  and  14  employes 
in  all,  under  the  management  of  Fred 
Warfield,  for  years  manager  of  one  of 
the  largest  downtown  restaurants. 


The  venture  is  on  a  non-profit  basis, 
and  if  net  receipts  after  a  period  of 
time  exceed  expenses  this  “slack”  will 
probably  be  taken  up  with  a  reduction 
of  prices. 

It  was  Col.  Hammond’s  idea,  and 
grew  from  the  fact  that  the  Commer¬ 
cial-Appeal  is  situated  several  blocks 
outside  the  downtown  business  district 
in  a  section  where  eating  places  are 
few. 


Chicago  Tribune  Ran  58  Pages,  Big¬ 
gest  ’34  Issue,  Most  Color  Pages 

Two  new  records  were  established  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  with  publication 
of  its  Nov.  29  issue,  which  consisted 
of  58  pages,  four  of  which  were  in 
run-of-paper  three  color.  The  issue 
constituted  the  largest  Thanksgiving 
Day  edition  ever  to  roll  off  the  Tribune 
presses  and  contained  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  color  pages  ever  printed  in  a 
single  daily  issue,  according  to  John 
Park,  production  manager. 

The  issue  carried  99,258  lines  of  paid 
advertising,  of  which  34,600  lines  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  14-page  section,  announcing 
the  Fair  store’s  “Economy  Day.”  Two 
of  the  Fair  department  store’s  pages 
were  in  run-of-paper  color.  Other 
color  advertisers  in  the  same  issue  were 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company  and 
Morris  L.  Rothschild,  retail  clothing 
store. 

Production  of  the  big  issue  boosted 
employment  throughout  the  circulation 
and  mechanical  departments,  it  was 
stated. 

OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT 

The  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal 
occupied  its  new  $30,000  building  Mon¬ 
day.  Transfer  of  all  facilities  was  ac¬ 
complished  over  the  week-end  so  that 
regular  issuance  of  the  paper  was  not 
interrupted.  The  new  plant  was  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  Journal,  meet¬ 
ing  the  plans  as  specific  by  George 
Putnam,  owner.  It  is  modern  gothic 
in  architecture. 

39  YEARS  WITH  PAPER 

T.  I.  Wilson,  typesetter  at  the  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  State  Journal,  celebrated 
the  39th  anniversary  of  his  association 
with  that  daily  Nov.  5.  Before  joining 
the  State  Journal  he  was  with  the 
Superior  (Wis.)  Leader  in  charge  of 
machines.  At  that  time  John  Hawkes 
was  superintendent  and  James  Carville 
was  foreman  of  the  plant. 
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COLOR  PROGRESS  TOLD 

Printing  Women’s  Club  Visited  Plant 
of  American  Weekly 

The  advances  which  have  been  made  i 
in  the  use  of  colors  in  the  printing  of 
magazine  sections  of  newspapers  were 
danonstrated  to  the  Qub  of  Printing 
Women  of  New  York  the  evening  of 
Sov.  19  when  the  group  visited  the 
plant  of  the  American  Weekly  in  South 
Street. 

Perry  R.  Long,  production  manager  ; 
of  the  Weekly,  reviewed  the  history  and 
development  of  color  printing  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  problems  of  printing  in 
(lolors  in  newspapers.  He  pointed  out 
that  it  was  only  in  1910,  four  and  one- 
half  centuries  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  that  first  class  color  work  in 
I  ijtiantity  was  made  possible  by  the  de- 
«lopment  of  the  McKee  process.  He 
tdd  how  in  1917,  due  to  the  lack  of 
girls  to  do  slip  sheeting  as  a  result  of 
the  influenza  epidemic,  the  idea  of  spray¬ 
ing  paraffin  wax  over  the  printed  sheets 
»-as  originated,  thereby  making  possible 
the  printing  of  4-color  work  from  roll 
feed  presses. 

Further  improvement  in  inks  and  con¬ 
stant  experimentation  have  developed 
color  printing  to  the  point  it  has  reached 
today,  and  studies  are  being  continued 
to  perfect  the  quality  of  color  work  in 
newspapers. 

Albert  G.  Rottger,  production  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  color  engraving  department, 
conducted  the  women  on  a  tour  of  the 
plant,  explaining  the  steps  in  making 
the  color  plates. 

John  W.  Donald,  superintendent  of 
the  electrotype  foundry,  told  how  the 
plates  are  distributed  to  the  various 
pressrooms  where  the  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  are  printed  for  the  Hearst  papers 
in  17  cities  which  issue  the  American 
Weekly  as  part  of  their  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions.  Later  they  watched  the  huge 
color  presses  at  work. 

This  was  the  club’s  first  fall  meeting. 
.Annie  L.  Green  of  the  Kalkhoff  Press 
again  heads  the  group.  Gertrude  Lee 
'  of  the  Eilert  Printing  Company  is  again 
secretary  and  Lucy  Hart,  treasurer. 

FIRE  DESTROYS  PLANT 

The  plant  of  the  Poplarville  (Miss.) 
Free  Press,  owned  by  J.  R.  Furr,  Picay¬ 
une,  Miss.,  was  destroyed  Dec.  2  when 
fire  swept  two  blocks  of  the  business 
section  and  caused  a  loss  estimated  at 
$7S,000  to  $100,000.  Fire  broke  out 
while  the  city  water  system  was  out  of 
commission  because  of  a  plant  break¬ 
down,  and  firemen  were  unable  to  cope 
|ith  the  blaze. 

/  - 

DAILY  INSTALLS  NEW  PRESS 

The  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  Duplex  flatbed  web-per¬ 
fecting  Model  E  press.  The  Nov.  2 
issue  of  the  daily  which  ran  24-pages 
in  three  sections  marking  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  more  than  25  years  service  by 
the  paper  to  Sanford  and  Seminole 
counties,  was  the  first  printed  on  the 
«w  press. 

MAY  REORGANIZE 

plan  to  reorganize  the  American 

Founders  Company  may  be  suli- 
mitted  soon,  according  to  Thomas  R. 
Jones,  president,  who  likewise  stated 
j  tbt  the  demand  promissory  note  of  the 
National  Paper  &  Type  Company, 
tmounting  to  $250, (XK),  has  been  ex- 
ttnded  on  the  basis  of  payment  of 
$50,000  a  year  plus  interest. 

BUILDING  NEW  PLANT 

Work  is  already  imder  way  for  the 
^story  building  of  the  Scarsdale  (N. 
L)  Inqmrer,  which  will  be  completed 
J  March  1.  This  will  be  the  first  time 
tne  Inquirer  has  had  its  own  building. 

EXPONENT  CHANGES  SIZE 
The  Reedley  (Cal.)  Exponent, 
Wekly,  chang^  its  size  to  seven  column 
12  ems,  effective  Dec.  6,  according  to 
jwouncement  made  by  Publisher  Helen 
Falrweather  Burke. 


MILWAUKEE  GROUP  ELECTS 

The  Milwaukee  Typothetae  Regional 
Ass(x:iation  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Milwaukee  named  the  following  to  the  . 
new  board  of  directors :  VV.  A.  Greene,  * 
Arthur  Snapper,  Walter  L.  Wetzel,  and  I 
Walter  F.  Zahn,  for  three  years;  W’il- 
liam  L.  Bollow,  Edward  J.  Brumder,  ■ 
Thomas  Loignon,  and  E.  F.  Schmidt,  ] 
for  two  years,  and  John  Heimick,  C.  T. 
McElroy,  Fred  Radtke  and  Frank  R.  | 
Wilke,  for  one  year.  This  board  in  turn  ] 
named  the  following  officers:  Thomas 
Loignon,  president;  Walter  L.  Wetzel 
and  C.  T.  McElroy,  vice  presidents;  W. 

A.  Greene,  treasurer,  and  Walter  F. 
Zahn,  recording  secretary. 

UNOTYPES  INSTALLED 

Linotypes  recently  hftve  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  Fred  H.  Keddington  of 
Tucson,  Ariz. ;  Kauai  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Koloa,  Hawaii ;  Cen- 
tralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel;  Twin  City  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Champaign,  Ill. ;  St. 
Louis  Typesetting  Company;  Perth 
Amboy  (N.  J.)  News  (two)  ;  New 
York  Enquirer;  Virgilio  Escobar,  New 
York;  Wickersham  Printing  Company, 
Lancaster,  Pa. ;  International  Printing 
Company,  Pittsburgh;  Kingsport  Press, 
Inc.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. ;  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald-Post ;  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News;  Bedford  (Va.)  Democrat. 

ADDS  NEW  FLAT  SHAVER 

A  Claybourne  flat  shaver  which  cuts 
stereotype  bases  to  exact  type  height 
is  now  in  operation  in  the  stereotype 
department  of  .the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Only  two  cuts  are  necessary  with  the 
new  machine,  one  at  the  bottom  and 
one  at  the  top  of  each  base.  With  the 
old  equipment,  five  and  six  cuts  were 
sometimes  made,  if  the  metal  happened 
to  be  thick,  before  the  base  was  the 
right  height.  Because  of  the  simplicity 
of  operation,  the  new  electrically- 
operated  shaver  is  considered  a  valuable 
time  saver. 

HELD  MEMORIAL  SERVICE 

The  first  public  memorial  service  to 
be  held  under  typographical  union  aus¬ 
pices  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Emboyd  theatre  Sunday 
morning,  Nov.  25,  by  Fort  Wayne  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union  No.  78.  “Craft 
Remini scenses”  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  Charles  M.  Baker,  first  vice- 
president  oi  the  1.  T.  U.  John  L. 
Sessler,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  organization  presided. 

BUYS  NEW  BUILDING 
R.  H.  Gore,  publisher  of  the  Gore 
chain  of  newspapers  in  Florida,  has 
just  purchased  in  Daytona  Beach  the 
two-story  building  at  the  corner  of  Cot¬ 
tage  avenue  and  Beach  street.  The 
building  will  be  extensively  remodeled 
for  occupancy  by  the  Daytona  Beach 
Sun-Record,  it  was  stated. 

MARKS  40TH  YEAR 

The  Gurdon  (Ark.)  Times  began  its 
4()th  year  the  week  of  Nov.  26.  C.  T. 
Keys  is  owner  and  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  in 
the  country  to  operate  its  own  photo¬ 
engraving  plant  to  produce  illustrations 
for  local  features. 

ENGINEERS  VISITED  PLANT 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  having  its  fifty-fifth  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  City,  visited  the 
plant  of  Polygraphic  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  Photo-Offset  Printers,  at  310 
East  45th  street,  Dec.  5. 

BUYS  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

The  Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor, 
published  by  W.  P.  Preston  &  Sons, 
recently  installed  a  complete  Ludlow 
equipment. 

HAS  NEW  BODY  TYPE 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 
appeared  Dec.  3  in  a  new  body  type.  7- 
point  Excelsior.  Headline  faces  for¬ 
merly  used  were  continued  without 
change. 


Some  of  the  large 
price  figures  available 
in  LUDLOW  matrices— 


$ 


50 


$ 


75 


$ 


50 


$ 


4 


35 


Ludlow  matrices  for  these  large  price  figures,  cast 
vertically  on  the  slug,  which  have  been  available  for 
many  years  to  Ludlow  users,  can  be  supplied  in  all 
the  popular  Ludlow  typeface  families. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Go. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  +  Chicago,  Illinois 
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COMMITTEE  WILL  AID  Mechanical  Problems  in  Producins 
PRINTING  DRIVE  ^^Bleed’^  Ad  Solved  by  Tacoma  Daily 


National  Printing  Equipment  At* 
•ociation  Endorses  Morement  to 
Incresise  Consumption 
of  Printing 


The  National  Printing  Equipment 
Association,  Inc.,  has  indorsed  the 
movement  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  printing  by  appointing  a  committee 
of  its  own  to  work  to  that  end  with 
committees  to  be  appointed  by  associ¬ 
ated  organizations. 

The  N.  P.  E.  A.  committee  consists 
of  Joseph  T.  Mackey,  treasurer  of  that 
organization  and  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  chairman;  Fred  S.  Tipson,  of  the 
T.  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan  Company,  and 
Edward  J.  O’Hayer,  of  the  Miehle 
Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  Arthur  Bentley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Miehle  Company  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.  P.  E.  A.,  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  recommended  that 
community  units  be  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  means  for  selling 
more  printing,  and  that  their  findings 
be  forwarded  to  the  N.  P.  E.  A.  The 
committee  is  particularly  anxious  to 
learn  the  sentiment  of  the  industry  to  a 
national  cooperative  campaign  to  in¬ 
crease  printing  consumption. 

In  its  letter  telling  of  the  proposed 
cooperative  project  the  committee  told 
of  a  similar  effort  made  following  the 
1907  panic.  Subscriptions  were  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,000,000,  graded  among 
the  various  branches  of  the  industry. 
“The  results  obtained,”  the  letter  said, 
“exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  plan.” 

All  officers  of  the  N.  P.  E.  A.  were 
recently  re-elected,  as  well  as  nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors.  Two  new 
directors  have  been  named. 

Mr.  Bentley  is  president;  Thomas  R. 
Jones,  American  Type  Founders  Com¬ 
pany,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Mackey, 
treasurer. 

Directors,  in  addition  to  the  three  of¬ 
ficers  named,  include  Neal  Dow  Becker, 
of  the  Intertype  Corporation;  Harvey 
D.  Best,  Lanston  Monotype  Machine 
Company;  L.  W.  Qaybourn.  Clayboum 
Corporation ;  Calvert  B.  Cottrell,  3d. 
C  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Company;  James 

S.  Gilbert,  Dexter  Folder  Company ; 
R.  V.  Mitchell,  Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company;  Walter  A.  Sittig,  H.  B. 
Rouse  &  Company,  and  Mr.  Tipson, 

T.  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan  Company. 
Sittig  and  Tipson  are  new  additions  to 
the  board. 

James  E.  Bennet,  of  the  Babcock 
Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  is  secretary  of  the  N.  P.  E.  A. 


COMPLETING  INSTALLATION 


hi,no*'rtni~  •  Oitf  />///,  ihrCti  •  Rhodes  Brother 


inches  in  the  length  of  the  plate  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  23%  inches. 

“After  the  plates  were  registered 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
run  except  for  watching  the  compen¬ 
sating  roller  to  assure  a  perfect  cutoff 
or  register  at  all  speeds.” 

L.  R.  Mason,  pressroom  foreman; 
Robert  Sanders,  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  and  Fred  Seitz,  stereotype  fore¬ 
man,  collaborated  in  producing  the 
page. 
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Advertisement  printed  by  Times  after  weeks  of  experimenting. 


WH.AT  is  believed  to  !:«  the  first 
"bleed”  page  to  be  printed  on  a 


Last  of  New  Elevators  Being  Placed 

in  Tribune  Tower 

Modernization  of  Tribune  Tower’s 
elevator  service,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000, 
is  virtually  completed,  according  to 
Holmes  Onderdoidc,  head  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  building  corporation. 
The  work  consists  of  installation  of 
a  new  freight  elevator,  which  went  into 
service  Nov.  8  and  of  10  new  passenger 
elevators,  which  have  been  installed  at 
intervals  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
regular  service.  Work  on  the  tenth 
passenger  elevator  is  now  under  way. 

The  freight  elevator,  with  a  capacity 
of  2,500  pounds,  serves  24  of  the  33 
floors  of  Tribune  Tower,  beginning  at 
the  sub-basement  and  ending  at  the 
22nd  floor.  At  this  point  it  connects 
with  the  tower  elevator,  which  serves 
the  rest  of  the  floors. 

The  ten  new  high-speed  passcikger 
elevators  have  replaced  the  cars  in¬ 
stalled  a  decade  ago  when  the  tower 
was  built.  The  new  elevators  are  of 
the  automatic  sliding,  center-openiiv 
door  tyrpe,  havira  two  sets  of  solid 
double  <k»rs.  Hoor  signals  have  a 
bell  signal  as  well  as  a  light  to  indicate 
the  approach  of  a  car,  thereby  saving 
time. 


collect  or  single  cast  run  was  produced 
Nov.  22  by  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times 
for  Rhodes  Brothers,  large  local  de¬ 
partment  store.  This  is  also  believed 
to  be  the  first  "bleed”  advertisement 
produced  in  a  Northwest  newspaper. 

The  advertisement  was  run  off  after 
weeks  of  experimentation.  So  success¬ 
ful  was  the  result  that  “bleed”  pages 
in  color  are  being  planned. 

The  work  was  done  with  no  addi¬ 
tional  expenditure  of  money.  The 
Times’  press  is  a  two  and  a  half  deck, 
40-page  Hoe,  No.  928,  without  color 
cylinder. 

Production  of  the  advertisement  was 
described  to  Editor  &  Publisher  as 
follows : 

“The  'bleed’  page  proved  no  particu¬ 
lar  problem  in  the  con^sing  room  ex¬ 
cept  in  adding  additional  width  and 
length  as  necessary. 

“In  the  stereotype  department,  the 
greatest  problem  was  the  correct  con¬ 
trol  of  shrinkage,  but  also  highly  im¬ 
portant  was  the  production  of  straight 
plates.  Top,  bottom  and  sides  must  be 
absolutely  square. 


“The  size  of  the  ‘bleed’  page  was  17 
by  23%  inches.  We  used  two  forms, 
the  first  being  the  heading  of  the 
bleed’  page  which  was  4J4  inches  deep, 
the  remaining  18)4  inches  being  in  the 
other  form.  Stereo  plates  were  cast 
with  a  double  truck  flange. 

“Then  it  became  the  pressroom’s 
problem — that  of  putting  plates  on  three 
presses  so  as  to  match  our  cutting  cy¬ 
linder  knife  and  not  to  disturb  or  hin¬ 
der  the  use  of  the  rest  of  the  plating 
cylinders.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
our  press  consists  of  only  two  eight- 
page  decks  and  a  half.  On  the  day  we 
published  the  page  we  had  a  20-page 
collect  run,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  our  head  or  stagger  bars  and 
move  the  heading  plate  up  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  and  the  18)4-inch  plate 
down  to  the  tail  three  quarters  of  an 
inch.  By  doing  that  we  gained  1)4 


A  new  dry  mat  for  newspapers  will 
be  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Flexideal 
Dry  Mat  Company  around  Dec.  IS, 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  this 
week. 

W.  J.  Sullivan,  proprietor  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  said  that  his  factory  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  is  in  the  last  stages  oi 
preparation  for  production. 

The  plant  has  been  equipped  for  quan¬ 
tity  output. 

The  company  is  stressing  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  new  mat  for  reproducing 
half-tones  and  solids. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  preparatory  to  intro¬ 
ducing  the  new  mat,  recently  made  a 
trip  to  Europe  where  he  investigated 
methods  of  manufacture  in  England, 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  Several 
prominent  artisans  were  brought  to  this 
country  to  aid  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  new  product. 

Mr.  Sullivan  for  two  years  has  been 
importing  fine  mats  from  Switzerland, 
which  are  used  for  direct  pressure 
molding.  He  took  over  this  importing 
business  from  Flexideal  Company,  Inc, 
which  had  been  bringing  in  mats  since 
1919,  and  since  the  acquisition  has  been 
concerned  with  the  manufacture  of 
mats  for  newspaper  and  commercial 
purposes. 

The  name  of  the  new  product  will  be 
Flex  Mat. 


HAS  GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  has 
installed  a  new  Goss  Giant  mat  roller  in 
its  stereotyping  room,  and  has  ordered 
a  Sta-Hi  mat  former,  to  be  delivwed 
in  December.  Setting  of  the  Goss  Giant 
was  completed  on  Thanksgiving  day. 
The  new  equipment  is  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  mechanical  improvement  cw- 
ried  out  in  the  Tribune  plant  during 
1934,  which  has  included  the  addition 
of  five  Intertype  machines  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room;  and  installation  of  rever¬ 
sible  cylinders  and  three-color  printing 
equipment  in  its  pressroom. 


ADDS  ELROD  MACHINE 

A  complete  Elrod  equipment  has 
cently  been  installed  by  the  Port  Arthur 
(Ont.)  News-Chronicle. 
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avoid  highlights,  deep  shadows, 

IN  GRAVURE  COPY,  SAYS  EXPERT 

Line  Copy  It  Worst  Possible — Semi-matte  Prints  Found  Better 
Than  Glossy  Photographs  for  Intaglio 
Reproduction 

f  T  SERS  of  gravure  printing,  or  in-  ice  cube  tray  and  makes  it  possible  for 


limit  to  the  depth  to  which  it  can  be  can  be  achieved  in  one  printing.  For 
piled.  We  are  printing  more  intense  example,  extremely  small  faces,  grass, 
blacks  in  Fortune  now,  by  far,  than  we  brick  or  stone  work  in  architectural 
did  five  years  ago,  and  the  day  may  copy,  in  all  of  which  extremely  small 
come  when  inks  are  available  to  print  detail  is  important,  the  optical  effect  of 
absolute  blacks.  But  the  halftone  is  the  intaglio  reproduction  is  much  closer 
today  a  better  printing  agent  for  copy  to  that  of  the  original  copy  because  of 
in  w’hich  intense  blackness  is  important,  the  fineness  and  invisibility  of  the 
“It  should  noted  however,  that  color  screen.  And  again,  reproduction  of  such 
intaglio  printing  does  not  suffer  in  this  subjects  as  clouds,  the  modeling  of 


U  I^sliOi^  he  prefers  to  call  it,  a  deep  cell  to  etched  immediately  respect,  because  intaglio  inks  all  have  a  faces  in  larger  scale,  and  the  texture 
jbould  avoid  line  copy  and  copy  with  alongside  a  shallow  cell  in  the  prepara-  clear  vehicle  instead  of  an  oil  vehicle,  of  wood  or  paint  is  unusually  good  for 
extreme  highlights  or  heavy  shadows,  tory  stages,  and  accordingly  to  carry  anj  are  virtually  full  strength  dyes  of  the  same  reason. 

writes  John  Frazier  Vance,  production  ink  in  corresponding  proportions  when  any  desired  shade  or  intensity.  “Perhaps  the  best  way  to  summarize 


.  -  .  _  .  ■  ^  desired  shade  or  intensity.  “Perhaps  the  best  way  to  summarize 

Qianager  of  Fortune,  in  the  November  you  come  to  print.  “^5  for  the  highlights:  they  must  be  these  rules  is  to  say:  In  preparing  copy 

issue  of  PM,  a  cooperative  magazine  The  screen  also  serves  as  a  support  traversed  by  the  screen,  and  hence  they  for  intaglio  reproduction,  go  over  very 
for  advertising  production  managers,  for  the  edges  of  solid  areas.  \v  ithout  it,  contain  ink  cells  even  thoush  thev  are  carefullv  all  the  reouisites  of  good  copy 


jit  directors,  and  their  associates.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown,  he  adds,  that  photo¬ 


graphic  prints  on  semi-matte  paper  are  tone  in  the  printing. 


the  copper  will  begin  to  break  away  in  extremely  shallow.  Paii 
time,  giving  irregular  edges  and  uneven  etching  is  not  practical. 


contain  ink  cells  even  though  they  are  carefully  all  the  requisites  of  good  copy 
extremely  shallow.  Painting  out  before  for  halhone  reproduction  and  do  the  op- 


better  than  glossy  prints  for  intaglio 
reproduction. 

^plaining  these  conclusions,  Mr. 
Vance  describes  details  of  the  intaglio 


“It  is  necessary  to  recall  just  one 
more  elementary  fact  before  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  problem  of  copy : 
“When  the  plate  has  been  prepared. 


etching  is  not  practical.  posite  at  each  step;  i.e.,  avoid  the  con- 

“These  are  the  principal  limitations  trast  which  you  need  for  the  most  satis- 
upon  copy  for  intaglio  printing.  Com-  factory  halftone,  work  for  delicate 
mon  sense  will  tell  you  that  they  are  modulations  of  tone  and  don’t  worry  too 
not  hard  and  fast,  but  they  have  cer-  much  about  losing  them,  supply  your 
tainly  been  confirmed  in  my  experience  intaglio  engraver  with  a  good,  full- 


process  as  contrasted  with  halftone  Ml  _  the  cells  must  1^  filled  with  ink.  ^f  reproduction  of  many  thousands  of  toned  semi-matte  print  instead  of  a  con- 
work,  thus:  This  is  accoinphshed  by  covering  the  black  and  white  subjects  in  Fortune.  trasty  glossy  and  anticipate  satisfactory 

“An  ordinary  halftone  has  no  greys  entire  plate  and  then  wiping  off  the  sur-  “Now.  what  has  intaglio  printing  to  results  ” 

^  it.  The  illusion  of  varying  tones  face,  usually  with  a  steel  squeegee  ^ffer  to  make  up  for  th^eliSS  of  — - - 

of  grev  IS  produced  by  black  dots  of  known  as  a  doctor -blade.  When  the  nerhans  90  ner  cent  of  line  work  and  ADDS  NEW  LINOTYPE 

varying  size.  But,  under  a  glass  at  surface  is  clean  and  dry,  paper  and  plate  -  - 


type  work  and  narrowing  of  the  tone 


trasty'  glossy  and  anticipate  satisfactory 
results.” 

ADDS  NEW  UNOTYPE 

The  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Daily  Bulletin 


least,  a  properly  printed  halftone  is  are  brought  together,  pressure  is  ap--  range  in  halftone  ink?  Well,  in  photo-  has  added  a  Model  14  Linotype, 
only  a  photomechanical  pattern  of  plied  by  a  roller  and  the  ink  is  absorbed  aranhir  ronv  ramrimr  from  sav  10  ner  - 

.1  'l.  .• _ U..  .1,^ _ _ _ _ _  s.cpiiiv  jjvi  »  IIurATVISI? 


black  dots. 


from  the  cells  by  the  paper.  And  here  we  {q  9q  cent  of  black,  there  is  no 


ADDS  LINOTYPE 


An  intaglio  plate  of  the  same  sub-  learn  at  least  three  peculiarities  about  other  method  by  which  so  much  detail  The  Monterey  (Cal.)  Peninsula  Her- 
ject,  however,  consists  of  a  number  of  intaglio  printing.  First,  a  thin,  volatile  be  held  and  such  richness  of  tone  aid  has  installed  a  Model  14  Linotype, 
cells  of  exactly  the  same  size  but  of  ink  is  required  to  make  it  feasible  to  '■ 

varying  depth.  The  deeper  the  tone,  clean  and  dry  quickly  the  (non-print- 
the  deeper  the  cell.  The  natural  result  ing)  surface  of  the  plate.  Second,  color 
of  this  is  the  ability  to  print  actually  intensity  is  somewhat  reduced  in  some 


an  endless  variety  of  shades  of  grey  with 
a  single  impression  of  black  ink,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  variation  in  transparency- 


colors  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  this 
thin  ink.  And  third,  there  is  a  limit 
on  the  depth  of  cells  which  the  paper 


i  ink  films  of  various  densities.  That  will  empty  and  a  limit  on  the  height  to 
is  to  say,  an  intaglio  print  permits  the  which  pigment  can  be  piled  on  the  paper, 
white  paper  to  show  through  the  ink  These  limitations  are  imposed  by  physi- 
to  any  desired  extent.  This  is  what  the  cal  law  and  not  by  the  stubbornness  of 
onobservent  buyer  of  printing  has  intaglio  printers  which  is  sometimes 
noticed  about  intaglio  printing  that  very  great. 

makes  him  say,  ‘Gimme  gravure,  because  "And  now,  having  reviewed  our 
there  ain’t  any  screen.’  Actually  the  primer,  let’s  turn  to  the  problem  of 
screen  is  there,  but  it  is  barely  discern-  copy,  remembering  what  was  said  above 
aWe  in  even  fair  commercial  work  be-  about  the  prerequisites  of  the  perfect 
cause  each  ‘dot’  on  the  paper  is  full  size  job.  All  that  the  production  manager 
i  and  only  a  very  few  of  them  are  black,  can  do  is  to  provide  the  perfect  copy 


wlierefore  the  visibility  of  the  white 
paper  between  them  is  tremendously  re- 
dond. 


(and  God  knows  that’s  enough  of  a 
problem  for  one  man!).  The  printer 
must  use  his  wits  and  his  tools  properly. 


“The  screen  does  not  enter  into  the  He  must  approach  the  job  with  the  same 
design  of  an  intaglio  plate,  but  it  has  to  type  of  creative  intelligence  displayed 


be  there.  Here’s  why ; 


500  years  ago  by  Gutenberg.  But  such 


Tfsm 


i 


“The  final  photographic  plate  or  film  a  printer  is  almost  as  hard  to  find  as  is  I 
which  is  used  in  preparing  an  intaglio  perfect  copy. 

cylinder  or  plate  is  a  continuous  tone  “First  of  all  we  may  establish  the 
positive.  It  is  not  broken  up  as  is  the  general  rule  that  line  work  is  the  w-orst 
scwiwd  negative  of  the  halftone.  If  possible  copy  for  intaglio  printing.  The 
das  is  transferred  to  the  plate  and  lines  must  be  crisscrossed  by  the  sup- 
etched  without  interposition  of  any  porting  screen.  At  the  points  where  the 
screm,  there  is  _  no  way  of  accurately  screen  meets  the  edge  of  a  line  there 
localizing  the  action  of  the  etching  agent,  will  be  irregularities.  The  prominence 
and  the  result  will  be  a  more  or  less  of  these  irregularities  is  relative,  of 
saucer-like  depression  in  the  copper,  course :  the  heavier  the  line  the  less 
Theoretically  and  id^lly  you  will  have  prominent  the  sawteeth  along  its  edges, 
t^lat^  the  variations  of  tone  in  the  “This  obviously  applies  to  the  repro- 
pKtnre  into  variation  of  depth  in  your  duction  of  type  also.  Wherefore,  the 
plafe  You  might,  for  purposes  of  vis-  smaller  the  type,  the  worse  it  is  as  in- 
nlizing  this,  take  an  ice  cube  tray  of  an  taglio  copy.  Fortune,  which  has  em- 
clectric  refrigerator.  You  must  take  ployed  intaglio  printing  for  all  the  illus- 
oot  the  ice  cubes  first.  You  can  give  trations  in  the  main  editorial  section  of 
than  to  a  halftone  printer  for  they  are  each  issue  from  the  very  first,  has 
iiisdots.  evaded  this  difficulty  by  imprinting  its 

“Now,  fill  the  tray  with  water  again,  type  by  letterpress.  This  doubles  the 
Iw  do  not  replace  the  grill  that  divides  press  run.  obviously,  but  no  method  of 
the  cubes.  Wobble  the  tray  a  little.  See  handling  type  in  intaglio  has  yet  been 
how  the  water  splashes  out?  Fill  the  brought  to  me  which  measures  up  to 
I  trjjr  again,  this  time  with  the  grill  in.  our  standard. 

Now  wobble  it.  See  how,  compara-  ‘‘To  the  general  rule  against  line  copy, 
tifdy,  the  water  does  not  splash  out.  at  least  one  exception  must  be  macie : 

I  Without  the  grill,  the  ice  cube  tray  is  copy  of  the  type  of  etchings  can'  not 
»^ty  accurate  enlargement  of  a  dark  only  be  reproduced  by  intaglio  but  it 
(oe^)  section  of  the  etching  from  a  can  be  reproduced  better  than  by  any 
WBtinuous  tone  positive.  If  you  happen  other  process.  The  sharp  precision  of 
to  have  a  squeegee  in  your  pocket,  take  a  carefully-etched  line  plate  on  copper 
<  and  draw  it  across  the  top  of  the  supplants  the  softness  of  the  original 
•toy.  If  you  bear  down,  you  will  be  with  a  crispness  and  contrast  out  of  all 
able  0  scrape  some  of  the  water  out.  keeping  with  the  art;  a  halftone,  even 
However,  if  you  put  the  grill  in,  its  of  very  fine  screen,  breaks  up  the  lines 
■alls  will  support  the  squeegee  and  pre-  far  more  obviously  than  an  intaglio 
’Wt  it  from  reaching  down  into  the  plate  employing  a  screen  of  similar  ratio, 
■aier  and  the  tray  will  remain  full,  no  “The  second  rule  which  a  buyer  of 
toalter  how  often  or  how  hard  you  intaglio  printing  should  follow  is :  .4 t’oid 
^Pe  it.  This  is  an  equally  accurate  copy  with  extreme  highlights  or  heazy 
Sorgement  of  the  etching  of  a  dark  shadows.  And  the  reasons  for  that  are 
to*a  in  an  intaglio  plate  as  it  is  ac-  obvious,  if  the  nature  of  the  process  is 
•tolly  used.  The  screen,  super-imposed  kept  in  mind.  I  have  already  reminded 
to  die  continuous  tone  print  is  as  regu-  you  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  intensity 
*  »nd  as  arbitrary  as  the  grill  of  the  of  color  in  extremely  fluid  inks,  and  a 


^ylttention  Tubular  Users! 

a  NEW  LIGHT  WEIGHT 
DRY  MAT 

The  Standard  “J”  Thickness 

'By  design 

the  mat  which  gives  all  of  the  Wood 
advantages  to  those  newspapers  using 
tubular  equipment. 

'Bjy  design 

the  mat  which  conforms  easily  to  the 
curvature  of  the  tubular  casting  box. 


'B^  design 


the  mat  of  plastic  quality  giving 
ample  depth  of  impression  with  mini¬ 
mum  pressure  and  faithful  halftone 
reproductions. 

Samples  sent  free  upon  request 
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“MAGAZINE”  MAKEUP 
ADOPTED  BY  WEEKLY 

Purely  Local  Feature*  Carried  on 

P*Be  1  With  Local  News, 
Largely  Covered  by  Dailies, 

Placed  Inside 

Discarding  the  conventional  news 
makeup  on  its  front  page,  the  Selins- 
grove  (Pa.)  Times  the  week  of  Nov. 
22  appeared  with  page  one  devoted  to 
a  timely  special  article  about  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  the  newspaper’s  feature  de¬ 
partments. 

Page  three  was  made  the  regular 
spot  news  page,  containing  all  stories 
previously  carried  on  page  one. 

This  departure  from  the  routine 
m^eup  of  weekly  newspapers  coincided 
with  adoption  of  a  carrier  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  and  newsstands  sales. 

The  ch^ge  was  taken  after  a  year’s 
investigation  of  carrier  systems  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Sanford  (Me.)  Tribune 
and  Advocate,  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free 
Press,  and  Pennsburg  (Pa.)  Toitm  and 
Country,  followed  by  a  survey  of  1,500 
faimlies  and  their  reading  habits  in  the 
Selinsgrove  Times  circulation  terri¬ 
tory. 

“The  change  was  motivated  because 
of  a  highly  competitive  condition  in 
our  local  news  field,”  explained  Marion 
S.  Schoch,  publisher  of  the  Times,  and 
former  Philadelphia  North  American 
reporter. 

“Two  dailies  published  in  a  nearby 
city  imiintain  full-time  correspondents 
in  Selinsgrove.  and  each  of  these  papers 
runs  two  to  three  columns  of  Selins¬ 
grove  and  Snyder  county  news  each 
evening. 

“This  fact  coupled  with  recent  unfa¬ 
vorable  economic  conditions  caused 
many  prospective  subscribers  to  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  subscribe  to  our  paper  on  an 
annual  basis.  They  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  buying  newspapers  by  the 
week,  at  10  cents,  or  by  the  month,  at 
40^  cents,”  Schoch  continued. 

“The  change  in  the  Times,  therefore, 
takes  us  out  of  the  competitive  news 
field,  by  the  use  of  a  magazine  tech¬ 
nique  on  our  front  page,  featuring  our 
exclusive  departments. 

“The  carrier  delivery  system  affords 
each  prospective  subscriber  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase  a  single  copy  of  the 
Times  each  week  at  3  cents. 

Annual  subscribers  to  the  Times  are 
still  welcomed,  and  they  may  have  their 
copies  delivered  by  carrier  on  the  day 
of  publication,  or  by  mail  the  following 
day. 

Carrier  boys  are  employed  only  in 
towns. 

“When  I  bought  the  Times  in  1909, 
the  paper  was  the  only  source  of  local 
news,”  Mr.  Schoch  related.  “But  the 
developments  of  the  past  25  years  have 
enabled  daily  newspapers  to  expand 
their  news  coverage  and  distribution 
to  include  many  small  towns,  such  as 
Selinsgrove. 

“Weekly  newspapers,  therefore,  must 
look  for  other  methods  of  news  treat¬ 
ment.” 

JUNIOR  LEAGUE  EDITION 

12-Pa8'e  Tabloid  Roto  Section  Issued 
by  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

A  12-page  tabloid  rotogravure  adver¬ 
tising  supplement,  sponsored  by  the 
Junior  League  of  St.  Louis,  appeared 
as  a  part  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  Sunday,  Dec.  2,  and  contained 
local  and  national  advertising  showing 
members  of  the  socially  elite  photo¬ 
graphed  with  the  merchandise  or  service 
advertised. 

Mrs.  Donaldson  Lambert,  president  of 
the  League,  solicited,  sold  and  closed 
the  contract  with  each  advertiser,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  assigned  to 
members  of  her  assisting  committee. 

The  space  was  sold  at  top  rates 
for  rotogravure  advertising,  and  the 
!  League’s  profit  was  the  difference  be- 
‘  tween  the  usual  charity  rate  allowed 
by  the  Post-Dispatch  and  the  top  rate 
Mrs.  Lambert  charged.  The  profits 
will  almost  complete  the  League’s  bud¬ 
get  for  the  year. 


SEVEN  NEW  PRESSES  ARE  INSTALLED 


Picture  of  seven  units,  including  one  color  unit,  of  new  Chicago  Tribune  high¬ 
speed  Goss  press,  just  installed.  This  is  the  first  delivery  on  the  Tribune’s  order 
for  34  press  units. 

SEVEN  high-speed  press  units,  one  onto  the  press  room  and  reel  room 

color  unit  and  one  double  folder,  floors.  This  is  an  aid  to  general  clean- 
the  first  delivery  on  the  new  line  of  liness  and  to  the  safety  of  working 

32  press  units,  six  color  units  and  conditions. 

seven  double  folders  ordered  by  the  Other  advantages  of  the  new  press 
Chicago  Tribune  from  Goss  Printing  units,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Park,  are: 

Press  Company,  have  been  installed  Roller  sockets  installed  inside  _  of 

and  are  now  in  operation  in  the  Trib-  frames  to  make  the  rollers  more  rigid 

une  press  room.  Included  in  the  Trib-  and  to  eliminate  “jumping”:  paper 

une’s  original  order  were  two  black  reels  for  rolls  of  newsprint  mounted 

press  units,  one  color  unit  and  one  on  sub-structure  instead  of  on  separate 
double  folder,  which  were  installed  by  roll  stands,  making  operation  of  the 
Goss  last  April.  reel  more  accessible;  lead-in  tapes. 

The  press  units  were  built  especially  which  operate  automatically,  arranged 
for  the  Tribune,  according  to  John  W.  between  paper  roll  and  press  unit. 


SEVEN  high-speed  press  units,  one 
color  unit  and  one  double  folder, 
the  first  delivery  on  the  new  line  of 
32  press  units,  six  color  units  and 
seven  double  folders  ordered  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  from  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company,  have  been  installed 
and  are  now  in  operation  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  press  room.  Included  in  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  original  order  were  two  black 
press  units,  one  color  unit  and  one 
double  folder,  which  were  installed  by 
Goss  last  April. 

The  press  units  were  built  especially 
for  the  Tribune,  according  to  John  W. 
Park,  production  manager,  and  incor¬ 
porate  all  the  modem  features  known 
to  the  press  manufacturing  world. 
When  the  entire  press  order  has  been 
delivered,  the  Tribune’s  press  room 
equipment  will  consist  of  88  high-speed 
printing  units,  18  pairs  of  folders,  and 
12  run-of-paper  color  printing  units. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  new  press  units,  just  installed,  were 
outlined  to  Editor  &  Pi  blisher  by  Mr. 
Park  as  follows : 

1.  Individual  Motors;  Each  unit  is 
equipped  with  a  35-horsc-power  Cline 
electric  motor  with  hypoid  gear  drives. 
One  advantage  of  this  is  economy  of 
operation.  Also  there  is  no  space  taken 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  reel  room  by  huge 
motors  and  motor  foundations. 

2.  Cylinders;  The  cylinders  on  the 
new  press  units  are  of  solid  steel.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  are  stronger,  more  rigid, 
and  an  aid  to  high  quality  printing.  The 
cylinder  shafts  revolve  in  roller  bear¬ 
ings  instead  of  bronze  bushings,  so 
there  is  no  danger  of  running  “hot.” 
.Mso,  less  power  is  needed  to  run  the 
unit  because  there  is  less  friction. 

3.  Sub- Structure  and  Frames:  The 
sub-structure  is  made  of  heavy  cast 
iron  instead  of  fabricated  steel,  which 
lessens  the  possibility  of  vibration.  The 
press  frames  themselves  are  heavier, 
also  tending  to  lessen  vibration. 

4.  Bearings  and  Gears :  All  gears 
are  completely  inclosed  in  oil-proof 
guards.  Gears,  bearings  and  all  oper¬ 
ating  mechanisms  are  lubricated  through 
an  oil  circulating  system,  which  pre¬ 
vents  oil  and  grease  from  leaking  out 


NEW  FRICTION  CLUTCH 


Intertype  Corporation  Announces 
Assembler  Improvement 

Intertype  Corporation  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  designed  star  wheel  fric¬ 
tion  clutch  which  is  said  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  improvement  in  connection  with 
their  “Positive  .\ssembler.” 

The  new  clutch,  it  is  explained,  com¬ 
prises  a  disk  embedded  in  the  drive 
gear  and  provided  with  an  eccentric 
grease  groove  to  assure  lubrication  and 
smooth  action  over  very  long  periods. 
•Mso,  the  clutch  tension  is  adjustable 
and  the  tension  spring  cannot  dig  into 
the  drive  gear  because  it  is  contained 
within  a  collar,  one  face  of  which  en¬ 
gages  the  outer  face  of  the  drive  gear 
and  thus  presents  added  friction  surface. 

It  is  said  that  the  larger  contact  sur¬ 
faces  in  this  new  clutch  permit  more 
positive  clutch  action  with  less  tension 
and  result  in  a  smoother  and  more  sen¬ 
sitive  action  for  all  adjustments. 

PULP  MACHINE  SHIPPED 

The  largest  pulp  winding  machine  in 
the  world  weighing  88,000  pounds  has 
left  Canada  aboard  the  liner  Ascania  to 
go  forward  to  its  London  purchaser. 
It  was  constructed  by  John  Bertram, 
Dundas,  Ont.  and  is  consigned  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Lloyd,  paper  maker  of  I^ndon. 
So  large  are  the  parts  of  this  40  long 
tons  of  machinery,  that  the  harbor  crane 
had  to  be  pressed  into  .service  to  handle 
some  of  them. 


MORE  MONEY  ORDERS 
BEING  PRINTED 

U.  S.  Printer  Views  Increased 
Demand  a*  Sign  of  Business 
Upturn — U.  S.  Plant  Em¬ 
ploys  5,300  Persons 

That  a  business  upturn  is  evident  is 
shown  in  the  increased  number  « 
money  orders  being  printed  by  flu 
United  States  Public  Printing  Office~ 
200,000  more  a  day  now  than  a  year 
ago — it  was  stated  in  Pittsburgh  Not, 
23  by  Augustus  E.  Giegengack,  who  has 
been  U.  S.  Public  Printer  since  July  J 
He  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Club  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen. 

He  explained  that  the  printing  office 
works  24  hours  a  day  to  produce  10,- 
000,000  farmers’  bulletins  annually  and 
millions  of  other  bulletins,  from  the 
care  of  infants  to  asparagus  cultuit 
The  daily  payroll,  he  said,  is  $40,000 
and  that  5,300  persons  are  employed. 

Right  now,  he  said,  the  plant  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  order  for  14,000,000 
income  tax  blanks,  and  that  every  day 
200  Congressmen  ask  him  to  find  jobs 
for  friends. 

He  explained,  in  reply  to  a  question 
on  the  Congressional  Record:  “Yes, 
and  everybody  else  thinks  it’s  a  joke. 
We  have  to  put  into  it  any  speech  a 
Congressman  chooses  to  insert.  The 
deadline  is  midnight,  and  by  8  a.  m. 
next  day,  37,000  copies  must  be  off  the 
presses.” 

He  gave  full  credit  for  the  smooth 
working  of  the  printing  plant  to  a 
woman.  Miss  Jo  Coffin,  an  all-around 
printer  and  for  15  years  assistant  fore¬ 
man  of  the  mechanical  department  of 
a  New  York  newspaper. 

POLLING  READERS  ON  TYPE 

The  Philadelphia  Record  is  asking  its 
readers  whether  the  paper  should  change 
to  larger  type.  Samples  of  6)4  poin 
on  a  7  point  slug,  which  the  Recorc 
has  used  for  years,  and  the  suggested 
new  style,  7  point  on  a  7  pwint  slug 
have  been  published  in  adjoining  col¬ 
umns  in  stories  inviting  readers  to  wrib 
to  the  editor  and  state  their  preferena 
The  stories  have  been  carried  under  i 
two  column  head — “Shall  the  Recoct 
Change  to  Larger  Type?”  No  an¬ 
nouncement  of  results  of  the  poll  is  ex¬ 
pected  for  several  weeks. 

i  INSTALLING  TELEPHOTO 

Installation  of  the  A.  P.  wirephott 
instruments  has  been  started  in  the  nes 
building  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  a‘ 
yet  unoccupied.  The  Times,  the  S» 
*  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  the  Oaklan 
Tribune  are  the  only  papers  taking  tht 

-  service  west  of  Denver.  Although  then 

-  is  no  indication  as  to  when  the  Time 

-  will  move  into  its  new  home,  it  is  pro^ 
1  able  that  the  P.  quarters  will  be  i 

operation  around  the  first  of  the  yeai 

-  when  service  over  the  wirephoto  net 
e  work  is  set  to  start. 
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“BLEED”  DOUBLE-TRUCKS  PRODUCED  one  i»ir  headstops  have  bem  removed.  FILES  GO  BACK  100  YEARS 

__  _____  _____  __  _  m  w-t  ^  Way  an  offset  of  the 'black  ■  «■ — — 


from  impression  on  Wanket.  Portions 
to  be  printed  in  red  are  then  outlined 
on  the  solid  plates  and  plates  are  then 
routed. 


Since  Its  Founding 

Boasting  what  few  newspapers  of  its 
age  possess — a  complete  unbroken  file 


■  “The  blue  plates  were  made  in  like 

mannet.  ■  (Ill  )  Gazette  observed  its  100th 

“Plates  are  thus  made  to  coincide  birthday  Nov  22,  and  published  a  spe- 
with  roll  width  and  red  plates  are  edition  filled  with  interestmg  stories 


BY  WILKES-BARRE  TIMES-LEADER  plates  _  is'  primed  on  the  scdid  ^  pbtes  Galena  Gazette  Boasts  Unbroken  Line 

- ^ m  from  impression  on  Wanket.  Portions  Sinc«.  I»«  FniinJincr 

Two  Pairs  of  Plates  Butted  Top  and  Bottom  for  Red,  Then  to  be  printed  in  red  are  then  outlined  tj  i,  x  r  •* 

Roul«l  to  FuU  Length^  of  P.*e-R«l  »d  Blue  ,  & 

Plate*  Hand-Tooled  from  Black  Offset  '  ‘  ‘'The  Hue  pUtes  were  made  in  like  Hick  to  .ts  Urst  issm-the 

— -  mannet.  ■  (Ill  )  Gazette  observed  its  100th 

Tackling  the  problem  of  printing  plates  half  the  width  of  half-width  pa-  “Plates  are  thus  made  to  coincide  22,  and  published  a  spe- 

‘‘blecd”  pages  from  a  different  angle  per  roll.  ’  with  roll  width  and  red  plates  are  filled  with  interestmg  stories 

than  other  newspapers,  the  Wilkes-  “Visualize  press  unit  without  paper  routed  straight  across  top  and  bottom  “  newspaper  history. 

Barre  (P&.)  Times-Leader  has  produced  therein.  Place  black  plates  on  print-  for  proper  page  depth.  The  Gazette  was  founded  under  the 

a  spewmen  double-truck  bleed  page  in  ing  cylinder  down  one  inch  from  head-  “We  realize  it  is  difficult  to  visualize  Galena  Gazette  and  North- 

red  blue,  and  black,  which  has  drawn  stop.  Pull  proof  on  blanket.  our  accomplishment  because  all  color  Advertiser,  in  November,  1834. 

favorable  comment.  “Remove  black  plates,  and  put  on  plates,  including  blue,  were  hand-en-  .  «  jjot  the  first  newspaper  pub- 

The  red  plate  bleeds  off  at  all  four  pair  of  solid  doubles  against  headstop.  graved,  no  copy  being  furnished  other  hshed  in  Galena,  but  it  is  the  only  one 

sides  giving  a  solid  red  border  which.  Move  cylinder  around  part  way,  and  than  for  black.  Time  spent  on  plates:  5?^  m  existence.  In  1916  Edward 

show^  only  two  barely  visible  white  PUt  on  another  pair  of  solid  doubles  Outlining,  eight  hours;  routing,  five  Grinm,  for  many  years  an  employe  of 

lines  where  plates  join.  One  of  these  butting  close  together  top  and  bottom,  hours.  the  Gazette,  purchased  the  controlling 

lines  is  further  obscur^  by  being  on  These  plates,  you  will  find,  have  been  "Double  trucks  like  this  can  be  printed  jpterest  and  became  editor  and  pub- 
the  fold  between  the  two  pages.  The  locked  in  usual  manner  excepting  that  orily  on  collect  runs.”  lisher.  Following  his  death  in  1930,  his 

other  can  be  made  om  crossing  the  r^  ===zz=^^==z==^=^=^====:=:=-___^__^_  widow,  Mrs.  Catheri^  Grimm,  became 

borders  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  “USED-TO-BE-PRINTERS”  ARE  ADVISED  S?  " 

'"Se  SLrind  "black  plates  do  not  TO  SHUN  BACK  OFFICE  FOR  OWN  GOOD  the^'darv’^^cZa'^T"""?; 

bleed.  A  Times-Leader  announcement  .  - - — - —  » the  daily  Galena  Gazette  and  the 

at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  pages  claims  Editors  Seen  as  Showing  Moral  Cowardice  in  Dabbling  at  Printing  u  ^  name  hav- 

ataiTin  ^hffojrof^^rs  New.  and  Ad  Copy-^‘‘Has.Been.”  lia  Gaze^fn^d  NZhtsStdv^e?! 


MECHANICAL  STAFFS  DINED 


the  fold  between  the  two  pages.  The  locked  in  usual  manner  excepting  that  orily  on  collect  runs.”  lisher.  Following  his  death  in  1930,  his 

other  can  be  made  out  crossing  the  r^  ===zz=^^==z==^=^=^====:=:=-___^__^_  widow,  Mrs.  Catheri^  Grimm,  became 

borders  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  “USED-TO-BE-PRINTERS”  ARE  ADVISED  S?  " 

'"Se  SLrind  "black  plates  do  not  TO  SHUN  BACK  OFFICE  FOR  OWN  GOOD  the^'darv’^^cZa'^T"""?; 

bleed.  A  Times-Leader  announcement  .  - - — - —  » a'*  the  daily  Galena  Gazette  and  the 

at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  pages  claims  Editors  Seen  as  Showing  Moral  Cowardice  in  Dabbling  at  Printing  u  ^  name  hav- 

‘.uvr  «*  w.,idng  fo,  n.w.  „d  Ad  c.py-“H«.B«n.”  &«h'i'e,sn'dS: 

bfcri^pagts  m  the  form  of  twe^ftage  Compodng  Room  Routine  “  >*«■ 

lidTp«5lshi„gCimS?'tlEmJ^  B,  THOMAS  C.  RYTHER  MECHANICAL  STAFFS  DINED 

Sf  blisher  that  the  plan  had  been  A  publication*  recently  <^r-  news  end  of  the  paper.  He  is  an  intclli-  Mechanical  staffs  of  the  Rockville 

under  consideration  and  experiment  ^  }*®*  men  who  gent  man,  agreeable  to  work  with,  and  Centre  (N.  Y.)  Nassan  Daily  Review 

since  early  in  the  summer,  after  the  pos-  once  were  printers,  including  the  n^es  capable,  as  his  pay  check  proves.  Never-  and  Lynbrook  (N.  Y.)  Nassau  Daily 

sibilities  of  bleed  printing  on  newspaper  nl  Arte-  tMess,  he  cant  stay  out  of  the  back  Star,  owned  by  James  E.  Stiles,  were 

nresses  had  been  a  topic  of  discussion  nius  Ward,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  office,  although  it  is  in  capable  hands,  entertained  by  the  publisher  and  execu- 

at  the  A  N  P  A  conference  of  news-  Wright  Brothers,  Orville  and  Wil-  Frequently  the  paper  is  late,  and  while  tives  of  both  newspapers  at  a  beefsteak 

naper  mechanical  executives  Mr  Smith  others.  The  name  of  Benja-  type  operators  plead  for  copy  he  wastes  dinner  Nov.  20.  More  than  100  em- 

min  Franklin,  for  some  reason  omitted,  his  time  in  the  composing  room  with  a  ployes  were  present-  A  floor  show  by 
“Our  oressman  K  G  Lavcock  whose  headed  the  list.  stick,  toeing  to  set  a  headline,  although  Broadway  actors  was  a  part  of  the  en- 

interest  in  press ’possibilities  and  whose  ,  A  printer’s  first  wave  of  egotism  over  com^sitors  are  available.  At  times  he  tertainment.  also  professional  boxing. 

Fineriments  alon/manv  lines  of  nracti-  ^‘"8  engaged  in  a  trade  which  has  been  insists  on  running  a  type-setting  ma-  _ ^ ^ _ 

S^press  accomplishm^ts  indicate  his  graced  by  so  many  celebrities  may  well  chine  although  the  poorest  operator  in  gVERETT  PAPER  CO  EXPANDS 
SUrconceKedtS^^^  ■>'to  “".PH-t  c*n  produce  more  type.  ^^E^TT  PAPER  CO.  EXPANDS 

ofifSI  Sfoo'e'a^lS-K  cisJ‘o“Xef 

sidrrable  experimentinB,  he  p'roducedon  S'fJ-'X.  Efir': ^ ° r^™Ll  OomThf  wf 


mu  Th«a  samnl*.  wac  Tnaitaad  out  to  less  auuui  pniittuj;  ;  luwii  Ulcrc  was  oncC  a  minister  Wno  ,  e 

!^eral  pressmen  he  knew  aSi  caused  specific  case,  how  was  probably  the  worst  pest  any  shop  y»ded  for  offices  and  display  rooms. 

much  favorable  comment.  newspaper  editors  are  there  m  t^  ever  encountered.  Yes  he  used-to-be-a-  - 

•  1.  £  •  1  •  A  A  Ai*  A  smaller  towns  today  who  would  be  printer!  He  always  had  some  pet  job 

It  IS  perhaps  of  special  interest  that  ahead  of  where  they  are  if  they  he  hop^  to  get  printed  for  nothing  by  T 

DO  mgraving  plates  were  used  for  this  jg55  about  the  back-shot^  routine  doing  all  or  part  of  the  work  himself.  A-ilIC-l.IlSlirail.C0 

double-truck  sample,  nor  are  used  in  business  and  edi-  On  one  occasion  he  spent  several  days  rwi  t 

^thi?  new^Uper^  A?”  our ‘Spates' are  side  of  a  newspaper?  Far  too  with  the  shop’s  wood  type,  printing  a  /or  TyDC  owd  Cuts! 

ha  Ht  ,  j ,,  piates  are  q{  them,  because  they  know  how  calendar  for  his  own  use,  which  was  a  ^  •'1^ 

Tu  ^  ^  I  u  j  .to  feed  presses  and  run  linotypes,  are  mess  when  finished.  Surely  he  would 

Ihe  sample  page  shows  good  regis-  content  to  perform  those  tasks  rather  have  been  a  much  better  preacher  if  he  The  low  moulding  pressure 

u  ’  *^"1  of combinations  of  color.  spend  their  time  hustling  more  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  print  gt  which  thev  alwavs  cive 

Host  of  the  ype  is  in  black  but  there  business  among  advertisers  and  sub-  shop,  and  if  the  time  thus  wasted  had  /  ,  ^  always  give 

are  also  red  letters  against  black  tock-  scribers  and  trying  to  really  edit  a  been  spent  in  intelligent  Biblical  study.  deep,  sharp,  accurate  im- 

ground.  blue  letters  against  black  back-  xEWSpaper.  .  This  isn’t  meant  to  be  too  critical  of  pressions  is  one  of  many 

^und.  white  letters  against  black,  red  a  consequence  these  men  achieve  the  man  who  just  can’t  stay  out  of  a  Pressions,  is  one  oi  many 

toers  and  black  letters  against  blue  ^heir  communities  the  niche  in  the  print  shop,  even  though  his  duties  and  money-saving  features  of 
tackground.  as  well  as  red  and  black,  fame  allotted  to  the  printer,  but  opportunities  plainly  are  elsewhere. 

^  •  ♦U  *11  *u'  zXtam  the  level  of  a  business  or  Maybe  there  is  something  that  gets  into  t-  —  -  -  _  _ 

ms  m  the  illustrations.  Whereas  the  professional  man  of  the  town.  his  blood  and  he  just  can\  resist  More  li/f  O  T  17  V 

During  the  war  period  when  the  aver-  likely,  however,  it  is  a  lack  of  mental  lH  "  F  il  I  J  Ti  1 

finches  wide,  the  paper  width  of  the  printer  or  composing  machine  op-  courage,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the 

ew  page  is  1/  inches.  .  erator  demanded  (and  received)  $45  to  country  editor  who  takes  refuge  among  TklW  k  rWl  O 

$50  a  week,  and  good  ones  were  hard  his  presses  and  type  cases  instead  of  |wl  /m  I 

to  get  at  any  price,  there  may  have  been  planning  advertising  campaigns  and  try-  XT  JL 

some  excuse  for  an  editor  attempting  ing  to  sell  them  to  his  merchants.  Hav- 

to  do  most  of  his  own  mechanical  work,  ing  done  a  day  of  hard  physical  labor 

That  excuse  doesn’t  exist  today.  If  a  he  goes  home  at  night,  content  that  he  They  are  mill-conditioned 
newspaper  owner  isn’t  worth  more  to  has  done  his  best,  trusting  providence  ,-Vio  T-axTutYAxt 

his  business  than  the  wage  of  a  printer  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  ends  meet  reqmrea 

his  TWtentialities  as  a  newspaper  editor  at  the  end  of  the  month.  But  seldom  shrink  .  .  . 
are  limited.  does  providence  bring  in  a  new  adver- 

Too  often  editor-printers  are  mediocre  tiser  or  a  new  subscriber.  They  release  easily:  with- 

printers  and  the  papers  they  publish,  ^  Western  Kansas  weekly  paper  was  .  r  -i  j 

being  poorly  printed,  hastily  written,  bought  some  months  back  by  a  young  use  of  Oil  or  powder, 

and  un-edited,  are  sheets  they  woindn  t  insurance  man.  He  knew  nothing 

read  themselves  if  they  had  to  pay  $1.50  about  the  mechanics  of  printing,  and  They  scorch  quickly  .  .  . 
a  year  for  the  privilege.  Wouldnt  they  niade  little  effort  to  learn.  As  an  in¬ 
approach  the  hall  of  fame  a  little  closer  surance  salesman  he  had  learned  that  All  good  reasons  why  you 

if  they  knew  less  about  printing  and  business  could  be  obtained  only  through  chmilft  hq#.  thfm  in  vmir 

would  devote  their  energies  and  abilities  continued  personal  effort.  He  put  his  should  use  them  m  your 

to  obtaining  more  business  and  publish-  back  office  in  capable  hands  and  spent  stereotyping  room, 

ing  a  better  paper  ?  In  all  probability  the  his  time  at  his  desk  and  on  the  street. 

time  has  forever  past  when  a  printer  added  200  new  subscribers  and  Qomnl#**!  on  rpniKwit 

ran  merelv  banc  out  his  siizn  and  have  l,r.ncF,.H  Vi.'c  nHTr.rFlc’ntr  tnoL  flinf  odiiipica  uii  icLiucaL. 


^ther  side  and  back  in  line  with  the 

.  printers  and  the  papers  they  publish,  ^  Western  Kansas  weekly  paper  was 

llie  color  plates  used  on  this  par-  being  poorly  printed,  hastily  written,  bought  some  months  back  by  a  young 

ticnlar  job  were  produced  by  the  same  and  un-edited,  are  sheets  they  wouldnt  insurance  man.  He  knew  nothing 

«nd  outlining  process  used  on  prac-  read  themselves  if  they  had  to  pay  $1.50  about  the  mechanics  of  printing  and 

tolly  all  of  our  color  printing.  For  the  a  year  for  the  privilege.  Wouldn’t  they  made  little  effort  to  learn.  As  an  in- 
rei  two  pairs  of  double-truck  plates  approach  the  hall  of  fame  a  little  closer  surance  salesman  he  had  learned  that 
were  placed  on  one  cylinder  and  butted  if  they  knew  less  about  printing  and  business  could  be  obtained  only  through 
together— top  of  one  set  to  bottom  of  the  would  devote  their  energies  and  abilities  continued  personal  effort.  He  put  his 
other.  The  blue  and  black  plates  do  to  obtaining  more  business  and  publish-  back  office  in  capable  hands  and  spent 
not  bleed  off ;  they  were  made  wider  ing  a  better  paper  ?  In  all  probability  the  bis  time  at  his  desk  and  on  the  street, 
on  the  side  where  they  fitted  the  center  time  has  forever  past  when  a  printer  He  added  200  new  subscribers  and 
qlinder  ring.”  can  merely  hang  out  his  sign  and  have  boosted  his  advertising  30%,  and  that, 

■\  request  for  further  details  brought  enough  business  brought  to  his  door  to  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
•his  telegram  from  Mr.  Smith :  furnish  him  a  comfortable  living.  heartening  periods  Western  Kansas 

“Set  double-page  ad  just  as  though  it  A  friend  whose  veracity  I  cannot  experienced, 
were  intended  for  black  printing.  Cast  doubt  recently  told  me  of  a  daily  p^er  So,  somewhat  after  the  logic  of  the 
Pl*tes  in  the  usual  manner  excepting  for  which  he  works.  According  to  him  boy  who,  when  admonished  that  the 
Jzt  the  plate  on  center  ring  side  shall  there  is  one  of  those  “used-to-be-a-  early  bird  got  the  worm,  replied,  “It 
^the  width  of  one  margin  greater  than  printer”  individuals  in  charge  of  the  served  the  worm  right  for  being  out  so 

*«t  of  the  other.  - —  ^  ,  _  •  „  »  early,”  we  wonder  if  a  great  many  per- 

“Cast  six  solid  plates,  using  double  VoV.T  No.  2  I.i?r,*ype  Srat"o*n,  wouldn’t  achieve  greater  fame  if 


OTs  in  me  iiiusiraiions.  wnereas  me  professional  man  of  the  town.  bis  blood  and  he  just  can’t  resist.  More 

During  the  war  period  when  the  aver-  likely,  however,  it  is  a  lack  of  mental 

Winches  wide,  the  paper  width  of  the  printer  or  composing  machine  op-  courage,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the 
iTO  page  IS  1/  inches.  .  erator  demanded  (and  received)  $45  to  country  editor  who  takes  refuge  among 

Laycock  explained  ^  in  reply  to  an  j5()  ^  week,  and  good  ones  were  hard  his  presses  and  type  cases  instead  of 

UOTOR  &  Publisher  inquiry,  that  while  to  get  at  any  price,  there  may  have  been  planning  advertising  campaigns  and  try- 


LmoR  &  Publisher  inquiry,  that  while  to  get  at  any  price,  there  may  have  been  planning  advertising  campaigns  and  try- 
a  detailed  report  of  the  ^steps^  involved  some  excuse  for  an  editor  attempting  ing  to  sell  them  to  his  merchants,  Hav- 
in  piate*making  and  manipulation  would  to  do  most  of  his  own  mechanical  work,  ing  done  a  day  of  hard  physical  labor 
%  a  complicated  mat^r,  still  the  basic  That  excuse  doesn’t  exist  today.  If  a  lie  goes  home  at  night,  content  that  he 
P*”} ,,  newspaper  owner  isn’t  worth  more  to  has  done  his  best,  trusting  providence 
stated,  is  done  on  a  half-width  roll  on  his  business  than  the  wage  of  a  printer  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  ends  meet 
one  side  of  the  press,  outside  of  the  his  potentialities  as  a  newspaper  editor  at  the  end  of  the  month.  But  seldom 
center  line  thereof,  then  angled  to  the  are  limited.  docs  providence  bring  in  a  new  adver- 


Too  often  editor-printers  are  mediocre  tiser  or  a  new  subscriber. 


A  Western  Kansas  weekly  paper  was 
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we  ring  m  castuig  box  and  cut  these  lyn,  N.  Y, 


they  knew  less  about  printing. 
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MODEL  26  SB 

ALL  HEADINGS 
ON  TINS  PAGE 

Hereof  Today’s  Kidnap 
Plot  Does  His  Stuff 
to  Show  Versatility 
as  Well  as  Speed 

BOASTS  OF  PROWESS 

Could  Set  All  Heads  of 
Entire  Newspoper  if 
Given  the  Chance 

By  Heck 


In  an  exclusive  interview  granted  to 
your  correspondent  today  by  Model  26 
Linotype,  the  modest  hero  announced 
that  not  only  could  he  set  heads  faster 
than  they  were  ever  set  before,  but 
that  he  knew  a  lot  of  different  ways  of 
setting  them  as  well. 

Just  to  prove  his  point,  he  rolled  up 
his  cuffs  and  batted  out  the  headings 
you  see  on  this  page  in  rapid  succes* 
sion.  Leaping  from  size  to  size  and 
back  to  size  again.  Model  26  poured 
complete  heads  out  upon  the  galley  in 
proper  sequence,  to  the  utter  bewil¬ 
derment  of  the  make-up  men  who 
were  accustomed  to  rimning  aroimd 
the  shop  calling,  “Sub-head!  Sub-head! 
Who’s  got  the  sub-head?’’ 


Claims  Dexterity 
in  Other  Lines 

In  consenting  to  this  public  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  Model  26  Linotype 
asked  to  have  it  made  clear  that 
while  this  demonstration  was 
limited  to  head-setting,  its  skill 
is  not  confined  to  any  specialty. 
The  amazing  ability  of-  the 
Model  26  to  reach  up  into  its 
four  magazines  and  bring  down 
any  one  of  496  characters  with¬ 
out  an  instant’s  -hesitation, 
makes  it  a  star  performer  on 
ad-work  as  well 


OLD-TIMERS  RECALL 
FAMOUS  FAUX  PAS 
OF  MIXED  HEADS 

PointOut  Impossibility 
of  Such  Mix-up  With 
Model  26  Method 


Older  members  of  the  staff  enjoyed  a 
reminiscent  chuckle  over  the  time  the 
heads  got  scrambled  between  Uncle 
Josh  Browning’s  obit  and  the  story  of 
the  Hanley  Garage  fire.  Uncle  Josh’s 
heading  read;  “Pioneer  Called  to  His 
Reward  .  .  .  Flames  Leap  Higher  as 
They  Find  New  Fuel.”  Heads  fre¬ 
quently  got  mixed  up  under  the  old 
system;  and  all  hands  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  at  the  advent  of  the  Model  26 
Linotype,  which  sets  all  of  the  decks 
of  the  heading  at  one  operation  and  so 
avoids  the  hazards  of  assembly. 


KIDNAP  PLOT  IN 
PRINTING  SHOP 
FOILED  BY  LINO 


Chas.N.Swab 
Predicts  Gain 
for  Ihe  Papers 

Model  26  Linotype  to 
Cut  Production  Cost 
So  They  Can’t  Help 
but  Show  a  Profit 

MORE  SPEED,  TOO! 

Foresees  Future  Papers 
Printing  News  Even 
Before  It  Happens 


Suspect  Admits  Plon  to : 
Steal  Time  and  Hold 
forRansom; Wanted  i 

for  Similor  Offenses  > 

_ _  !  ’ 

MODEL  26  IS  HERO  ; 

— •-  —  - 

Finger-Prints  Identify/ 
Prisoner  As  "Old- 
FashionedMethods" 


Only  the  timely  arrival  of  a  Model  26 
Linotype  upon  the  scene  prevented 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  a  care¬ 
fully  laid  plot  to  abduct  Time  from  the 
composing-room.  The  kidnapper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  police,  has  been  sought  on 
similar  charges  in  many  of  the  cities 
throughout  the  coxmtry. 

The  similarity  of  method  employed 
in  his  long  series  of  crimes  made  posi¬ 
tive  identification  possible.  It  consists 
in  snitching  a  few  seconds  every  time 
a  head  is  set,  and  holding  the  accumu- 


TWO-IX-OXE  MODEL  26  EQUIPMENT 

USED  IN  SETTING  HEADINGS  IN  ABOVE  SPECIMEN 


First  Main  AAagazine  (72  channel  split) 

34  Point  Erbar  Bold  Condensed 

HOWISONETO 
How  is  one  123 


Second  Moin  Mogazine  (90  channel) 

H  Point  AAetroblock  No.  2  with  Metrolite  No.  2 

HOW  is  one  to  asse  123 

HOW  is  one  to  osse  1 23 


LINOTYPE 


Linotype  Bodoni,  Metro  No.  2  and  Erbar  Families 
Text  motter  in  7  Point  Excelsior  No.  1 


First  Auxiliary  Magazine 

60  Point  Erbar  Bold  Condensed  caps  and  figures 

HOW  12 


Second  Auxiliary  Magazine 
24  Point  Erbar  Light  Corxiensed 

HOW  IS  ONE  TO  ASSE 
SS  AND  EVALUATE  123 
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